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'* Oenttest name 
That ewer dothed itself with fiower-aweetfamef 
Or linked itself with loftiest names of old 

By right andmigM of loving ; I, that am 
Less them the least of those wUhm thyfold^ 

Give only thanks for them to thee, Charles LambJ* 



PBEFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION 



Lamb*8 Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who 
lived about the time of Shakspeare, with Notes, was 
pablislied by Longman in the year 1808, and again, 
with merely a new title-page, by Bnmpos, some five 
years later. In the 1818 edition of his works, Lamb 
indnded a few passages from the Notes, 'a few 
desnltory oritidsms . . . which would best stand 
by themselves, as requiring least immediate refer- 
ence to the play or passt^ by which the^r were 
sn^ested.' In 1827, Xamb generously contributed 
to Hone's * Table Book ' a long series of Edctracts firom 
the Collection of plays bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Garrick ; these Extracts he described in 
his letter to Hone as mere 'after-gleanings,' supple- 
mentary to the 'Specimens,' only comprising a 
larger period ; they range in fact firom Lyly to 
Growne and D*Urfey. 'You must be content,' he 
wroto, ' with sometimes a scene, sometimes a song ; 
a speech, or passage, or a poetical image, as they 
happen to strike me. I read without orSet of time ; 
I am a poor hand at dates ; and for any biography 
of the Imunatists, I must refer to writers who are 
more skilful in such matters. My business is with 
their poetry only.' In addition to the Extracts 
there appeared also in the last numbers of the Table 
Book a series of 'Garrick Fragments,' comprising 
twenty-four ' Faoetise ' and forty-four ' Serious Frag- 
ments.' The ' Garrick Extracte ' are to be found m 
most reprinte of the ' Specimens ' ; by some strange 
chance the ' Fragmente ' have not been inoluded m 

recent editions. 

vu 



Vlll PREFACE TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 

The present edition differs from its predecessors 
in the following respects: — (1) the 'Garri^ Extracts' 
have been incorporated with the 'Specimens,' and 
the whole has bsen re-arranged chronologically, or 
approximately so ; * (2) erroneous statements as to 
the authorship of Plays have been corrected ; (8) 
the text has been revised throughout, and countless 
errors, due to faulty quartos, and often to scribal 
carelessness, have lleen amended according to the 
best editions ; (4) dates of the earliest quartos of 
the Plays are given at the end of the volumes ; in 
the old editions only the ' Garrick Plays ' are dated, 
and often wrongly; (5) the identification of the 
* Garrick Fragments.* 

It need hardly be said that these principles of 
editing have in no wise affected the sacred text of 
Lamb's most precious comments; a misreading or 
doubtful interpretation has here and there been 
allowed to remain untouched solely for the sake of 
some interesting, if erroneous, piece of criticism. 
Such instances will be found recorded and com- 
mented on in the ' Notes ' at the end of the volumes. 
The most ardent of Lamb's devotees will not, it is 
hoped, resent the revision of the text of the Extracts ; 
it IS, indeed, a matter of surprise that all these 
years have passed and no one has before imposed 
upon himself this act of piety. Lamb himself 
would most certainly have wished it. 'Damnable 
Erratum (can't you notice it ?),' he wrote to Hone 
in March 1827, ' in the last line but two of the last 
Extract in No. 9, Garrick Plays. ... A sun- 
bright line spoilt. . . . Also a few lines higher 

" Restrained Liberty attained is sweet " 

should have a fiill stop. 'Tis the end of the old 
man's speech. These little blemishes kill sv>^ 
delieate Udngs; prose feeds on grosser punctualities.* * 

« The * Extracts' am thronghout distliigiilflhed from the 
^Specimens' by the letter G pUtoed at the head of the tiUe of 
eaohpaMage. 

t Gp. Note on "Two Angry Women of Abingdon,'* Henry 
Porter. 



PREFACE TO TBS FBCGDBKT XDITIOV. IX 

In his ' Essays ' and ' Letters ' Elia himself teDs U8 
the story of these volumes, and their intimate con- 
nection with the whole course of his personal history 
and literary career. There can be little doubt that 
he, like his beloved Bridget, '* was tumbled early, by 
accident or design, into a spacious oloeet of good old 
English reading, without much selection or prohibi- 
tion, and bnn^sed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage." To the good Bencher, Samnel 
Salt, Lamb probably owed his earlv introduction to 
&e forgotten worthies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
oentnnes, whom he was destined to rediscover, with 
whom his own nature was so near akin, and lirom 
whom his language was to win its transcendent 
charm* 

The earliest of Lamb's letters, belonging to tiie 
year 1796, contain enthusiastic references to Elisa- 
bethan dramatists, more especially to Beaumont and 
Iletcher and Massinger. Writing to Coleridge in 
June of that year, after quoting from the W^efcr a 
Month and from JBonduea, he i^ds the following in- 
teresting observation, showine clearly that the idea 
of a volume of ' Specimens had already to some 
extent taken shape by this time : — 

"It {i.e.f the passage from JBonduea) just cauffht 
my eye in a little extract book I keep, which is nill 
ef quotations from Beaumont and Fletcher in nar- 
ticmar, in which authors, I can't help thinkine, 
there is greater richness of poetical fancy than m 
anyone, Snakespeare excepted!. " He then proceeds : — 

*' Are you acquainted with Massinger ? At a hazard 
I win trouble you with a passage from a play of his, 
called A Very WoTrum,'* The lines referred to are 
quoted again in November of the same year, having 
been chosen by Lamb as the * Motto' under the 
title of his ' Poems ' included in Coleridge's volume 
of 1797 :— ♦ 

* Alnger, Letters, VoL I., pp. i-SI, 47. 



X FRBFACB TO THE FRSSENT EDITION. 

" The title-page to sttind thus : — 

FOEHS 
BY 

Ohables Lamb, of the India House. 

Under this title the following motto, which^ for 
want of room, I put over leaf, and desire you to 
insert, whether you like it or no. May not a gentle- 
man choose what arms, mottoes, or armorial bearings 
the Herald will give him leave, without consulting 
his republican Mend, who might advise none ? May 
not a publican put up the sign of the Sarcu^en^s Head^ 
or even though his undisceming neighbour shoul4 
prefer, as more genteel, the Cat and (Mdiron t 

MOTTO. 

' This beauty in the blofisom of mv youth. 
When my first fire knew no adulterate incense. 
Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me^ 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 
I sued and served. Long <ud I love this lady.' * 

— MASsmoBB." 

In another letter (dated Jul^r 1, 1796) he urges 
Coleridge to do something to bring our elder baras 
into more general fame. ' ' I write with indignation, " 
he writes, ''when, in books of criticism, I find no 
mention of such men as Massinger, or Beaumont -and 
Fletcher, — men with whom succeeding dramatic 
writers (Otway alone excepted) can bear no manner 
of comparison ! " 

Li many of these early letters we can watch Lamb 
gradually learning ' the great language ' of his favourite 
authors ; he does not merely quote them ; he is con- 
stantly, in his characteristic manner, adapting their 
utterances to express his own thoughts : 'Nfor myself, 

* Cp. vol. U. p. 184, 11. 1.-15 ; vide Ainger's Letters, Tolt L pp. 
98,47. 



FBXFACE TO TEE FSXSEHT BDITIOV. XI 

I must spoil a little passage of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
to adapt it to my feelings : — 

'< I am prouder, 
That I was onoe vonr friend, the' now f oigot^ 
Than to have had another true to me." * 

To Sonthey he sends, in 1798, in lien of anything 
of his own, a few lines of ' old Christopher Mallow's/ 
taken from his tragedy, Jew of Malta ; in the com- 
ments which follow we have the rongfa dnfb of the well- 
known criticism, to he found on page 46, yoL i of 
the present edition. * ' The Jew is a nmons character, 
quite out of nature ; hut, when we consider the 
terrible idea our simple ancestors had of a Jew, not 
more to be discommended for a certain discolour- 
ing (I think Addison calls it) than the witches 
and fairies of Harlow's mighty successor." The 
Bcene quoted is betwixt JBarcAbas and Matnore* 
In the "Specimens" Lamb wisely substituted 
Barabbas' famous soliloquy for the lines in question, 
in which he finds " a mixture of the ludicrous and 
the terrible, brimfid of genius and antique inyention« 
that at firat reminded me of your own description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian 
style/' ''I need not tell you" he adds, "that 
Idfarlow was author of that pretty madrigal, ' Come 
live with me and be my Love,' and of the traffedv of 
Edward II., in which are certain lines unequidled in 
our English tongue." Honest Walton mentions the 
said madrigal under the denomination of '^ certain, 
smooth verses made long since by Kit Marlow." f 

The following firom a letter to Wordsworth (Oct* 
13, 1800) throws important light on the prices 
of books and their scarcity at the beginning of the 
century : — " The books whidi you want, I ^cnlate 
at about £8. Ben Jonson is a guinea book. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in folio, the right foHo, 
not now to be met with ; the octavos are about dSS. 
As to any other dramatists, I do not know where 

* Cp. roL iL p. 81, n. 10-19; Alnger's Letters, toL L p. St.. 
t Cp. voL L p. fS ; aii& Ainger*! LetteFSf L 91-09. 



311 FRBFAGE TO THE FRBSKKT SDITIOir. 

to find them, except what are in Dodsley's old 
plays, which are about £3 also. Massinger I neyer 
saw bnt at one shop, and it is now gone ; but one 
of the editions of Dodsley contains about a fourth 
(the best) of his pla^s. Congreve, and the rest of 
King Charles' moralists, are cheap and accessible. 
■, . . Marlowe's plays and poems are totally 
yanished ; only one edition of Dodsley retains one, 
and the other two of his plays ; but John Ford is 
the man after Shakespeare. 

**Beattm(mt and Fletcher in folio, the right one, 
not to be met with;** it is impossible to pass over 
the words without recalling JBridget's tender re» 
oolleotions of a certain midnight adyenture : — '* Do 
you remember the brown suit which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your Mends cried shame 
upon you, it grew so threadbare, and all because of 
that folio Beaumont and Fletcher, which you 
dragged home late at night from Barker's in Coyent 
Qa^nf Do you remember how we eyed it for 
weeks before we could make up our minds to the 
purchase, and had not come to a determination till 
it was near ten o'clock of the Saturday night, when 
you set oflf from Islington, fearing you should be too 
late — and when the old bookseller, with some 
grumbling, opened his shop, and by the twinkling 
taper (for he was setting bedwards) lighted out the 
leuo from his dusl^ treasures, and when you lugged 
it home, wishing it were twice as cumbersome, and 
when jou presented it to me, and when we were 
exploring the perfectness of it (collating, you called 
it), and while I was repairinjo; some of the loose 
leayes with paste, which your impatience would not 
gnffer to be left till daybreak — ^was there no pleasure 
in being a poor man ? or can those neat black clothes 
whidi you wear now, and are so careful to keep 
bmsheOs since we haye become rich and finical, giye 
yon half the honest yanity with which you flaunted 
it about in the oyer-wom suit^your old corbeau — 
for four or fiye weeks longer than you should haye 
done, to pacify your conscience for the mighty sum 
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of fifteen or sixteen shillings, was it ? — a great aUkflr 
we thonght it then— which von had lavished on tiiQ 
old folio ? Now you can af&rd to buy any book thiit 

E leases yon, but 1 do not see that von eyer bring me 
ome any nice old purchases now. 
Among its most cherished possessions the BritiiAr 
Museum numbers this famous old folio,* doubhr 
sanctified by its associations with Lamb and with 
anothei', as great, and only less beloved ; for the 
volume is throughout enriched with Marginalia from 
the pen of S. T. G." One annotation m particular 
arrests attention : — ''N.B. I shall not be long here, 
Charles ! — I gone, you will not mind my naving 
spoiled a book in order to leave a Belie, a. T. 0. — 
Oct. 1811." Among Lamb's miscellaneous firac^ 
ments f there is found ' an extract from a MS. note 
of S. T. 0. in my Beaumont and Fletcher, dated April 
17th, 1807.' 

**Midnight. 

'* God bless you, dear Charles Lamb, I am dying : 
I feel I have not many weeks left. 

'*Mr Oilman% 
" ffighgaU." 

In sketching, however slightly, the story of Lamb's 
rediscovery of the Elizabewan dramatisto, it is un« 
possible to omit reference to 'the first heirs of his 
invention,' the 'miniature romance' of Bosamwid 
Gray and the ' miniature drama ' oi Pride* a Purge, or 
John Woodvil. The failure of the play was as in- 
evitable as its composition. ''When 1 first wrote 
John Woodvilf** Lamb himself explains in his dedica- 
tion to Coleridge of the 1818 emtion of lus works, 
"Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger were then 
ajirti love, and from what I was so freshly conversant 
in, what wonder if my lansuage imperceptibly took 
a tinge ) " Its failure had not cured tne author's 
pride in this first experiment in dramatic compoait- 

♦ G. 46. L 7. 

t Cp. Fitxgerald*8 LhoVb Letters, Ac. Vol. 11. p. 90. 
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tion, this skilful mosaic of EUzabethan reminisoenoes. 
*' One piece, Coleridge, I have ventured to publish 
in its original form, though I haye heard you com- 
plain of a certain over-imitation of the antique in the 
st^le. If I could see m^ way of getting rid of the 
objection, without re-writing it entire^, I would 
make some sacrifices/' The success of the romance, 
'the secret of its charm,' as Mr Ainger has justly 
observed, ' in the face of improbabilities and unrealities 
of many kinds, is one of the curiosities of literature.' 
To the list of its heterogeneous materials, enumerated 
by Lamb's biographer, I would suggest the addition 
of Daniel's ' Story of Isulia,' from uie pastoral tragi- 
comedy of 'Hymen's Triumph.'* It is from this 
story that the quotations in Chapter lY . are derived, 
and I cannot help thinking tnat, to some extent, 
' Isulia ' and ' Sirthis ' are the prototypes of ' Rosa- 
mund ' and ' Allan.' Certainly one feels in Lamb's 
story something of that same charm which ciedled 
forth Coleridge^s enthusiasm for Daniel's gently- 
flowing verse. 

It is an interesting fact that Lamb's copy of Daniel, 
even as his Beaumont and Fletcher, is still extant, 
enriched with manuscript notes by the same hand.f 
•* I wish every book I have," he writes in June 1807, 
*'were so noted. They have thoroughly converted 
me to relish Daniel, or to say I reUsh him, for after 
all, I believe I did relish him." 

"I have done two books," Lamb writes to his 
friend Thomas Manning, in February 1808, "since 
the fiulure of my farce (i.e., 'Mr H.') ; they will 
both be out this summer. The one is a juvenile 
book, the Adventures of UlysseSf intended to be an 
introduction to the reading of TeZemaehusf It is 
done out of the Odyssey ^ not from the Greek (I would 
not mislead you), nor yet from Pope's Odyssey, but 

• Cp. vol. t p. 108. . - «, ^ 

t iBe Yolnme was till recently In the poMesalon of W. C. 
Hulltt; It the *Hazlltt' Stle last month It fetched £18. lOs. 
It is sincerely to be wished that the book will ultimately find a 
plaee by the side of < The Beaomont and Fletcher.* 
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from an older translfttion of one Chapmaii. Tbe 
Shakespeare jToZes suggested the doing of it. Godwin 
is in both cases my TOokseller. The oth^ is done 
for Longman, and is Spedmena of English DramaHe 
Poets coTitemporary vrUh Shakespeare, Specimens are 
beooming fashionable. We have '^>ecimens of 
Ancient I^glish Poets/ ' Specimens of Modern 
English Poets/ * Specimens of Ancient English 
FroBe Writers/ without end* They nsed to be 
called 'Beauties.' You have seen 'Beauties of 
Shakespeare : ' so have many people that never saw 
any beauties in Shakespeare. Longman is to print 
it, and be at all the expense and nsk, and I am to 
share the profits after all deductions ; i.«., a year or 
two hence I must pocket what they please to tell me 
is due to me. But the book is such as I am glad 
there should be. It is done out of old plays at the 
Museum, and out of Dodsley's Collection, Jcc It is 
to have notes. So I go creeping on since I was lamed 
with that cursed faU from off the top of Dniry 
Lane Theatre into the pit, something more than a 
year ago." Some months later the ' Specimens ' was 
ready for publication, and the year 1808 marked two 
great events in English literary history — the re-dis- 
covery of the forgotten dramatists of Shakespeare's 
a^, and the advent of a rare genius in the art of 
critidsm. In spite of the prevauing ignorance (m all 
matters connected with the earlier EogUsh writers, 
tiie reception of the volume was, upon the whote, 
distinctly favourable, though the Monthly Beview 
found ''nothing very remarkable " in the notes, ex- 
cept their style, which it pronounced " formally 
abrupt and elaborately quaint ; " " some of the most 
studied attempts to display excessive feeling we had 
noted for animadversion, but the task is unnecessary." 
*"rhe MorUhlv Review sneers at me," Lamb com- 
plains to Coleridge in June 1809, "and asks ^itComuB 
IS not good enough for Mr Lamb ? ' because I have 
said no serious £amas have been written since the 
death of Charles the First, except Samson Agonistes* 
So, because they do not know, or won't rememb«r» 
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tbMt Comus was written long before, I am to be set 
ddwn as an onder-valuer of Milton ! Coleridge, do 
kill these reviews, or they will kill ns ; kill ul we 
Hke. Be a friend to all else, bnt their foe." 

A more serious matter was the infamous attack of 
ie Quarterly lUview for December 1811, called fordi 

Weber's edition of Ford, in which Lamb's note on 

i catastrophe of ''The Broken Heart" was quoted 
with approyal. * * It would be difficult, " wrote Lamb's 
friend, Talfburd, "as well as painful, to characterise 
the attack as it deserves." It is to be regretted that 
modem critics, in their "excursions in criticism,** 
too often avail themselves of Lamb's "measureless 
enlogy" in a spirit of literary iconoclasticism. It 
is too late in the day, it ia altogether too easy and 
mgnst a task, to search among Lamb's criticisms 
for exaggerated panegyrics. In his book there will 
always remain so much more to be praised than to be 
paidoned. 

Lamb himself was justly proud of his achieve- 
ment; fifteen jrears after the publication of the 
<< Specimens," in the facetious scrap of "Auto- 
biography," dated 18th April 1827, the following 
brief record occurs: — "He was the first to draw 
Attention to the Old English Dramatists." 

When these words were written Lamb was supple- 
menting his " Specimens " by the series of " Extracts 
frt>m the Garrick Plays " contributed to the pages of 
Hone's Table Book. 

In the second year of his " Hegira, or Flight from 
Leadenhall," in September 1826, he writes as follows 
to Bernard Barton : — " I am going through a course 
of reading at the Museum : the Garrick Plays, out of 
port of which I formed my specimens. I have two 
thoosand to go through : ana in a few weeks have 
despatched the tythe of 'em. It is a sort of office to 
me : hours ten to four, the same. It does me goocL 
Km must have re^^ular oooupations, that has Men 
med to it. " ** I thmk you told me your aoquaintonee 
vMi the Drama was confined to Shakespeare and 
Baillie : some read only Milton and Croly. The 
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gap is as firom an ananas to a turnip. I have fight- 
ing in my head the plots, characters, situations, and 
sentiments of 400 old plays (bran-new to mal 
which I have been digesting at the Musemn, and 
my appetite sharpens to twice as many more, which 
I mean to course over this winter. I can soaroe 
avoid dialogue fashion in this letter. I soliloquise 
m^ meditations, and habitually spe^ blank yerss 
without meaning it.'' 

Lamb's Note-Books, containing the '' Extracts " 
referred to, was in 1851 presented to the British 
Museum by his '' son-in-law,'* Moxon, and those who 
cherish ''one grain or one drop more from the sift- 
ings of his granary or the runnmgs of his well " may 
stul find something to reward their labour by a per- 
usal of these priceless relics, — these two insignificant 
booklets, small account - books containing some 
twenty and fifty pages respectively.* Here the 
student of Lamb will find, in addition to the con- 
tributions to '' The Table-Book," the materials of the 
letter published in the Spectator on ''Shakespeare 
Improyers," many quaint fr^ments from Aphra 
Behn, Bavenscroft, jDekker, Campion, and others, 
together with the "Pastoral Elegy," entitled 
** ThyrsiB," on the death of the NobleLady Venetia 
Digb^, written bv J. Rutter, 1635.t 

It is impossible to bring this Preface to an end 
without paying some tribute to the chief critics and 
scholars who have carried on the work so gloriously 
initiated by Lamb. To Lamb's ideal biographer and 
editor, Mr Ainger ; to Dr Ward, the nistorian of 
the English Drama ; to Mr Bullen and others who 
havejgiyen us "perfect copies " of inaccessible texts, 
the Editor feels it his duty to express the debt of 
obligation which all lovers of Lamb must henceforth 
owe them ; nor dare one pass unnoticed the match> 

« Addil. MSS. 9955, 9956. 

t The Editor had hoped to print these additional ezlascts as 
an Appendix to the Volomes, hat exigencies of space necessitate 
their omission. 
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less yerse of Mr Swinburne, whose " Sonnets on the 
Dramatists " will long remain the joy of enthusiasts 
for the great Elizabeuians. 

" Finally, the Editor must thank his sister, Miss 
Emma GhoUancz, late of Newnham College, for much 
kind help in the laborious task of identifying the 
sixty-eight fragments at the end of tiie second 
volume. 

I. G. 
Cambridge, Dee. 1893. 




PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 

More thui a third part of the followmg spednieiis 
are from plays which are to be found only in the 
British Museum and in some scarce private Ubraries. 
The rest are from Dodsley's and Hawkins's oolleo- 
tions^ and the woriu of Jonson, Beaomont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger. 

I haye diosen wherever I coold to give entire 
scenes, and in some instances snccessiTe scenes, 
rather than to string together single passages and 
detached beauties, which I have always found wean* 
some in the reading in selections of this natore. 

To every extract is prefixed an explanatory head, 

ftoffident to make it intelligible with the help of 

BomB trifling omissions. Where a line or more was 

obscm^, as having reference to something that had 

gone before, which woold have asked more time to 

explain than its consequence in the scene seemed to 

deserve, I have had no hesitation in leaving the line 

or passage ont. Sometimes where I have met with 

a saperfluous character, which seemed to borthen 

without throwing any light upon the scene, I have 

ventured to dismiss it altogether. I have expunged, 

Irithout ceremony, all that which the writers had 

better never have written, that forms the objection 

so often repeated to the promiscuous reacUng of 

Fletcher, Massinger, and some others. 

The kind of extracts which I have sought after 

xlx 
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hanre been, not so mnch passages of wit and hnmoor, 
though the old plays are rioh in such, as scenes of 
passion, sometimes of the deepest quality, interesting 
situations, serious descriptions, that which is more 
nearly allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic 
rather than to comic poetry. The plays which I 
have made choice of have been, with few exceptions, 
those which treat of human life and manners, rather 
than masques, and Arcadian pastorals, with their 
train of abstractions, unimpassioned deities, passion- 
ate mortals, Claius, and Medorus, and Amintas, and 
Amarillis. My leading design has been, to illustrate 
what may be called the moral sense of our ancestors. 
To show in what manner they felt, when they placed 
themselves by the power of imagination in trying 
situations, in the conflicts of duty and passion, or 
the strife of contending duties ; what sort of loYCft 
and enmities theirs were ; how their griefs were 
tempered, and their full-swoln joys abated: how 
much of Shakspeare shines in the great men his 
contemporaries, and how far in his divine mind and 
manners he surpassed them and all mankind. 

Another object which I had in making these 
selections was, to bring together the most admired 
scenes in Fletcher and Massinger, in the estimation 
of the world the only dramatic poets of that age 
who are entitled to be considered after Shakspeare^ 
and to exhibit them in the same volume with the 
more impressive scenes of old Marlowe, Heywood, 
Toumeur, Webster, Ford, and others. To show 
what we have slighted, while beyond all pro* 
portion we have cried up one or two fietvourite 
names. 

The specimens are not accompanied with anything 
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in the sliftpe of biographical notices.* I had nothing 
of consequence to add to the slight sketches in 
Dodsley and the Bipgraphia Dramatica, and I iras 
unwilling to swell the volume with mere transcrip- 
tion. The reader will not fail to observe, from the 
frequent instances of two or more persons joining in 
the composition of the same play (the noble practice 
of those times), that of most of the writers containe 
in these selections it may be strictly said, that they 
were contemporaries. The whole period, from the 
middle of Elizabeth's reign to the close of the reign 
of Charles I., comprises a space of little more than 
half a century, within which time nearly all that we 
have of excellence in serious dramatic composition 
was produced, if we except the Samson Agonistes of 
Milton. 

Chables Lamb. 
1808. 

* The few notes which are interspersed will be foond to be 
chiefly critical. 




LETTEE TO THE EDITOR OF HONE'S 
"TABLE BOOK." 



It ia not unknown to yon, that about ninet^c:! 
years ainco I puLliahcd "Specimens of English 
Dramatio Poeta, who Jived about the time of Shak- 
speare." For the scarcer Playa I had recourse to the 
collection beiiaeathed to the British Mosenm by Mr 
Garrink. But my time was bnt short, and my sub- 
seqaeat leisiu'e bas discovered in it a treasure rich 
and exhaustless beyond what I then imagined. In 
it is to be found abuost every productioD ia the 
shape of a Play that bas appeared in print, from the 
time of the old Mysteries and Moralities to the days 
of Crown and D'Urfay, Imagine the luxury to one 
Uto me, who, above every other form of poetry, 
have ever preferred the Dramatic, of sitting in the 
princely aportmonts, for aaoh they are, of poor con- 
demned Montagu House, which I predict will not 
B;)eedily be followed by a handsomer, and culling at 
will the flower of some thousand Dramas. It is like 
having the range of a Nobleman's Library, with the 
Librarian to your liiQud. Nothing can exceed the 
coucteonsueBS and attentiona of the Gentleman who 
haa the chief direction of the Reading Eooma hero ; 
and you have scarce to ask for a volume, before it is 
ixli 
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laid before you. If the occasional Extracts which 
I have been tempted to bring away, may find an 
appropriate place in your TahU Book, some of them 
are weekly at your service. By those who remember 
the ** Specimens," these must be considered as mere 
after-gleanings, supplementary to that work, only 
comprising a longer period. You must be content 
with sometimes a scene, sometimes a song ; a speech, 
or passage, or a poetical image, as they happen to 
strike me. I read without order of time ; I am a 
poor hand at dates ; and for any biography of the 
Dramatists, I must refer to writers who are more 
skilfal in such matters. My business is with their 
poetry only. 

Your well-wisher, 

C. Lamb. 
Jamtary 27, 1827. 
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I. 

GOEBODUC : A TRAGEDY. 

BY THOMAS SACKVILLE, LORD BX7CKHTJRST, AFTER- 
WARDS EARL OF DORSET; AND THOMAS NORTON. 

Whilst King GORBODUC in the presence of his councillors 

laments the death of his eldest son, Fbrrex, whom 

PORBBXy the younger son, has slain ; Marcella, a 

court lady, enters and relates the miserable end of 

-^ORBEX, stabbed by his mother in his bed, 

GORBODUC, Arostus, Eubulus, and others. 

Oorh, What cruel destiny, 
\ What froward fate hath sorted ns this chance ? 
.That even in those where we should comfort find, 
^Where our delight now in our aged days 
Shoidd rest and be, even there our only grief 
And deepest sorrows to abridge our life, 
Most pining cares and deadlv thoughts do grow. 

Arost, Your grace should now, in these grave 
years of yours, 
Have found ere this the price of mortal joys, 
How short they be, how fading here on earth, 10 
How full of change, how brittle our estate. 
Of nothinff sure, save only of the death, 
To whom Doth man and all the world doth owe 
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Thar end «t last ; neither ahoold natnre't powv 
In other eort Moiost your heut prevail, 
Tlum as the JuSud huid whoee stn^e aanya 
mie armed breast where force doth light in yain. 

Chrb. Many can yieldright grave and sage adrioe 
Of patient sprite to others wrapt in woe, 
And can in speech both role and conquer kind,* 
Who, if by proof they might feel natore's force, 
Would shew themselves men as they are indeed. 
Which now will needs be gods : bat what doth mean 
The sorry cheer of her that here doth come T 11 

Mabcilla enters. 

Mare, Oh where is mth T or where is pity nowt 
Whither is ^nUe heart and mercy fled ? 
Are they exil'd out of our stony breasts. 
Never to make return ? is all the world 
Drowned in blood, and sunk in cruelty t 
If not in women mercy may be found. 
If not (alas) within the mother's breast 
To her own child, to her own flesh and blood ; 
If ruth be banished thence, if pity there 20 

May have no place, if there no centle heart 
Do live and dwell, where should we seek it then t 

Gorh. Madam (alas) what means your woful tale T 

Mare, silly woman I, why to this hour 
Have kind and fortune thus deferr'd my breath, 
That I should live to see this dolefid day ? 
Will ever wi^ht believe that such hard neart 
Gould rest within the cruel mother's breast, 
With her own hand to slay her only son ? 
But out (alas) these eyes bdheld the same, 80 

They saw the drearv siffht, and are become 
Most ruthful records of the bloody fact. 
Porrex, alas, is by his mother slam, 
And with her hand, a wofid thing to tell. 
While slumb'rinff on his careful bed he rests, 
His heart stabb'a in with knife is reft of life. 

Gorb. Eubulus, oh draw this sword of ours, 
And pierce this heart with speed. hateful light, 
O loathsome life, sweet and welcome death. 
Dear Eubulus, work this we thee beseech. 40 

EtU>, Patient your grace, perhaps he liveth yet, 

* Nature; natoral affaetton. 
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With wound receiv'd but not of certain death. 

Ocrb, O let us then repair onto the pkce, 
And see if Poirex liye, or thus be alain. [Eaeil, 

Marc Alas, he liyeth not, it is too true, 
That with these eyes, of him a peerless prince, 
Son to a king, and in the flower of yontn, 
Eyen with a twink* a senseless stock I saw. 

Arost, O damned deed ! "^ 

Marc. But hear his rathful end. 
The noble prince, pierced with the sadden woond, 10 
Out of his wretched slumber hastely start,t 
Whose strength now fEuling, strai^t he oyerthrew, 
When in the feill his eyes ey'n now unclosed, 
Beheld the queen, and cried to her for help ; 
We then, alas, the ladies which that time 
Did there attend, seeing that heinous deed, 
And hearing him oft oSX the wretched name 
Of mother, and to cry to her for aid, 
Whose direful hand gaye him the mortal wound. 
Pitying, alas, (for nought else could we do) 20 

His rueful end, ran to the woful bed. 
Despoiled straight his breast, and all we might 
Wiped in yain with napkins next at hand 
The sudden streams of olood, that flushed fSast 
Out of the gaping wound. O what a look, 
O what a ruthfid steadfast eye metiiought 
He fizt upon my face, which to m^ death 
Will neyer part from me, when with a braid 
A deep fetch'd siffh he gaye, and therewithal 
Glaspmg his hands, to heayen he cast his sight ; . 80 
And stntight, pale death pressing within his fiicB, 
The flying i^ost his mortal corpse forsook. 

Arost, S'eyer did age bring forth so yile a &ot. 

Marc O hard and cruel hap that thus assigned 
Unto so worthy wight so wretcned end : 
But most hard cruSi heart, that could consent 
To lend the hateful destinies that hand, 
By which, alas, so heinous crime was wrought. 
O queen of adamant, O marble breast, 
If not the fayour of his comely face, 40 

If not his princely cheer and countenance. 
His yaliant actiye arms, his manly breast, 

Twinkling of tlM ejre. t Started. 
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If not his fair and seemly personage ; 

His noble limbs, in snch proportion cast, 

As would have rapt a silly woman's thought ; 

If this might not nave moVd thy bloody heut, 

And that most cruel hand the wretched weapon 

E'en to let fall, and kissed him in the face. 

With tears for ruth to reave such one by death ; 

Should nature yet consent to slay her son t 

O mother, thou to murder thus thy child ! 9 

E'en Jove with justice must with ught'ning flames 

From heaven send down some strange revenge on thee. 

Ah noble prince, how oft have I beheld 

Thee mounted on th^ fierce and trampling steed. 

Shining in armour bright before the tilt, 

And with thy mistress' sleeve tied on thv helm, 

And charge thy staff, to please thy lady s ^e, 

That bow d the head piece of thy frienaly foe ! 

How oft in arms on horse to bend the mace, 

How oft in arms on foot to break the sword. 

Which never now these eyes may see again. 20 

Arost, Madam, alas, in vain these plaints are shed. 
Rather with me depart, and help to assuage 
The thoughtful griefis, that in the aged king' 
Must needs by nature grow, by deani of this 
His only son, whom he did hold so dear. 

Marc. What wight is that which saw that I did 
see. 
And could refrain to wail with plaint and tears ? 
Not I, alas, that heart is not in me ; 
But let us go, for I am griev'd anew, 29 

To call to mind the wretched father's woe. [Exeu/nt, 

Chorus of aged men. When greedy lust in royal 
seat to reign 
Hath reft all care of gods and eke of men ; 
And cruel heart, wrath, treason, and disdain, 
Within th' ambitious breast are lodged, then 
Behold how mischief wide herself displays, 
And with the brother's hand the brother slays. 

When blood^thus shed doth stain the heaven's £EM;e, 
Otying to Jove for vengeance of the deed, 
The mighty Qod e'en moveth from his place 
With wrath to wreak ; then sends he forth with speed 
The dreadful Furies, daughters of the night, 41 
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With serpents ^irt, carrying the whip of ire, 
With hair of stinmng snakes, and shining bright 
With flames and blood, and with a brand of fire : 
These, for revenge of wretched murder done, 
Doth cause the mother kill her only son. 

Blood asketh blood, and death must death requit ; 
Jove by his just and everlasting doom 
Justly hath ever so requited it. 
This times before record, and times to come 
Shall find it true, and so doth present proof 10 

Present before our eyes for our oehoof. 

happy wight that suffers not the snare 
Of muraerous mind to tangle him in blood : 
And happy he that can in time beware 
By oth^'^hanns, and torn it to his ^ : 
But woe to him that fearing not to offend, 
Doth serve his lust, and wm not see the end. 

[The style of this old play is stiff and cumbersome, 
like the dresses of its times. There ma^ be flesh and 
blood underneath, but we cannot get at it. Sir PhiHp 
Sydney has praised it for its morali^. One of ite 
authors might easily furnish that. Norton was an 
associate to Hopkins, Stemhold, and Bobert Wisdom, 
in the Singing Psakns. I am willing^ to believe that 
Lord Buckharst supplied the more vital parts. The 
chief beauty in the extract is of a secret nature. Mar- 
cella obscurely intimates that the murdered prince 
Porrex and she had been lovers.] 

II. (g.) 
TANCRED AND GISMUND : 

ACTED BSFOBE THE COURT BT THE GENTLEMEN OF 
THE INNEB TEMPLE ; BY B. WILMOT AND 0THEB8. 

A Messenger brings to Gibmxtnd a cupfi'om the King her 
Father, endoting the heart of her Jbord, whom the had 
e»pouted toithoiU hU tanction. 

Mess, Thy father, queen, here in this cup hath 
sent 
The thing to joy and comfort thee withal, 19 

Which thou lovedst best : ev'n as thou wast content 
To comfort him with his best joy of all. 
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Oi$. I thank my father, and thee, gentle squire, 
For this thy trayaol : take thou for thy pains 
This bracelet, and commend me to the king. 

So, now is come the long-expected hour. 

The fatal hour I have so looked for. 

Now hath my father satisfied his thirst 

With guiltless blood, which he so coveted. 

What brings this cup? ah me ! I thought no less ; 

It is my Earl's, my County's pierced heart. 

Dear heart, too dearly hast thou bought my love, 10 

Extremely rated at too high a price. 

Ah, my dear heart, sweet wast thou in thy life, 

But in thy death thou provest pa&sing sweet. 

A fitter hearse than this of beaten goM 

Could not be lotted to so good a heart. 

My father therefore well provided thus 

To close and wrap thee up in massy gold. 

And therewithal to send thee unto me, 

To whom of datf thou dost best belong. 

My father hath m all his life bewrayed 20 

A princely care and tender love to me, 

But this surpasseth, in his latter days 

To send me this, mine own dear heart, to me. 

Wert not thou mine, dear heart, whilst that my love 

Danced and play'd upon thy golden strings ? 

Art thou not mme, dear heart, now that my love 

Is fled to heaven, and got him ^Iden wings t 

Thou art mine own, and still nune own shalt be, 

Therefore my father sendeth thee to me. 

Ah pleasant harborough of my heart's thought ! 30 

Ah sweet delight, the quickener of my soul ! 

Seven times accursed be the hand that wrought 

Thee this despite, to mangle thee so foul ; 

Tet in this wound I see my own true love. 

And in this wound thy magnanimity, 

And in this wound I see thy constancy. 

Go, gentle heart, go rest thee in thy tomb ; 

Receive this token as thy last farewell. [She kisseth it. 

Thy own true heart anon will follow thee. 

Which panting lusteth for thy company. 40 

Thus hast thou run, poor heart, thy mortal race, 

And rid thy life firom fickle fortune s snares, 
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Thus hast thoa lost this worid and worUHj cares, 

And of thj foe, to honour th«e withal, 

Beoeiy'd a golden grave to thy desert. 

Nothing doth want to thy jnst funeral. 

But my salt tesn to wash tkj hkw^ wound ; 

Which to the end thoa mi^tst reoetre, heboid. 

My father sends thee in this cop cigM ; 

And thoa shalt have tbem ; though I was raaobned 

To shed no tesn ; hat with a cfaeeHid Cioe 

Onoe did I think to wet thy fdneral 10 

Only with blood, and with no wee|nng eye. 

This done, my soal forthwith shall fly to thee ; 

For therefore did my &tha- send thee me. 

[Nearly a ooatarj after the date of this Dnina, 
Bidden produced his admintUe version of the ssaie 
story from Boccacio. The Mpetoch. here eztrseted msj 
be compared with the comspondin^ passsge in the 
Sigismonda and Guiscanlo, wiCn no disachpantage to the 
elder performance. It is quite as weighty, as pointed, 
and as passionate.] 

m. 
ALAHAM : A TBAGEDY. 

BT FULKK OBKVILLB, LORD BBOOKS. 

Alahax. teamd Son to the Koro of Onicns, depoiet kU 
Father : wkoie Rye»f and the BjfeMofhiMdderBroiker 
ZOFHI, {ading upon, a maxim of^ Oriental Poliejf), he 
eautes to be put out. Theg, blimd, and fearing Jwr 
their LiveSf winder about. In this Bxtrtmity theyairt 
mpaaraldy met hp the K^^* Dau^Ofr Cmuc^ who 
conducts them to placet of Refuge; hiding her FaAtr 
amid the Vault* of a Temple, and guiding her Brother 
to take Samjttuary at the Altar, 

Enra Gauca. 

King. Gselica ; thou only child, whom I repent 
Not yet to have begot, thy work is vain : 
Thou run'st against my destiny's intent. 
Fear not my fall ; the steep is &irest plain ; 
And error safest gaide onto his end. 
Who nothing bat nuschanoe can have to friend. 
We psients are bat nature's nursery ; 20 
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When our succession springs, then ripe to &11. 

Privation unto age is natui-al. 

Age there is also in a prince's state, 

'VHiich is contempt, grown of misgoTemment, 

Where love of change begetteth prince's hate : 

For hopes must wither, or grow violent, 

If fortune bind desires to one estate. 

Then mark ! Blind, as a man : scom'd, as a king ; 

A father's kindness loath'd, and desolate : 

Life without joy, or light : what can it bring, 10 

But inward horror unto outward hate ? 

O safety ! thou art then a hatefal thing. 

When children's death assures the father's state. 

Ko, safe I am not, though my son were slain, 

My frailty would beget such sons acain. 

Besides, if fatal be the heavens' wiU, 

Repining adds more force to destiny ; 

Whose ii'on wheels stay not on fleshly wit. 

But headlong nm down steep necessity. 

And as in danger, we do catch at it 20 

That comes to help, and unadvisedly 

Oft do our Mends to our misfortune knit, 

So with the harm of those who would us good 

Is destiny impossibly withstood. 

Gselica, tnen cease ; importune me no more : 

My son, my age, the state where things are now. 

Require my death. Who would consent to live 

Where love cannot revenge, nor truth forgive ? 

Ccelica. Though fear see nothing but extremity. 
Yet danger is no deep sea, but a foi-d, 80 

Where they that yield can only drowned be 
In wrongs, and wounds. Sir, you are too remiss ; 
To thrones a passive nature fatal is. 

King, Occasion to my son hath tum'd her face ; 
My inward wants all outward strengths betray ; 
And so make that impossible I may. 

Ccelica, Yet live : 
Live for the state. 

KtTig, Whose ruins glasses are. 
Wherein see errors of myself I must, 40 

And hold my life of danger, shame, and cai*e. 

Ccelica, When fear propounds, with loss men ever 
choose. 
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King, Nothing is left me but myself to lose. 

Ccelica. And is it nothing then to lose the state ? 

King, Where chance ia ripe, there counsel comes 
too late. 
Cffilica, by aU thou ow'st the gods and me, 
I do conjure thee, leave me to my chance. 
What 's past was error's way ; the truth it is, 
Wherein I wretch can only go amiss. 
If nature saw no cause of sudden ends. 
She, that but one way made to draw our breath, 
Would not have left so many doors to death. 10 

Ccelica, Yet, Sir, if weakness be not such a sand 
As neither wrong nor counsel can manure ; 
Choose and resolve what death vou will endure. 

King, This sword, thy hands, may offer up my 
breath 
And plague my life's remissness in my death. 

CcAica, Unto that duty if these hands be bom, 
I must think God and truth were names of scorn. 
Again, this justice were if life were loved. 
Now merely grace ; since death doth but forgive 
A life to you, which ia a death to live ; 20 

Pain must displease that satisfies offence. 

King, Chance hath left death no more to spoil 
but sense. 

Oceliea. Then sword, do justice' office thorough me : 
I offer more than that he hates to thee. 

[Ofers to kill Kertdf, 

King, Ah! stay thy hand. My state no equal hath, 
And much more matchless my strange vices be : 
One kind of death becomes not thee and me. 
Kings' plaeues by chance or destiny should fall ; 
Hei^ong neperish must that ruins alL 

Codica, No cliff or rock is so precipitate, 30 

But down it eyes can lead the blind away ; 
Without me live, or with me die you may, 

King. Celica, and wilt thou Alaham exceed T 
His cruelty is death, you torments use ; 
He tiJces my crown, you take myself from me. 
A prince of this feill'n empire let me be. 

Cudiea, Then be a king, no tyrant of thyself : 
Be ; and be what you will ; what nature lent 
Is ^ill in hers, and not our gOTeEmment. 
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King. If disobedience, and obedience both, 
Still do mo hurt ; in what strange state am I f 
But hold thy course ; it well be^mes my blood, 
To do their parents mischief with their good. 

CcBliea, Yet, Sir, hark to the poor oppressed tears, 
The just men*s moal, that suffer by your fall ; 
A pnnco's charge is to protect them alL 
And shall it nothing be that I am ^ours ? 
The world without, my heart withm, doth know, 
I never had unkind, unreverent powers. 10 

If thus you yield to Alaham*s treachery, 
He ruins you : 'tis you, Sir, ruin me. 

King. Gaelica, call up the dead ; awake the blind ; 
Turn back the time ; bid winds tell whence they come ; 
As vainly strength speaks to a broken mind. 
Fl^ from me, Gselica, hate all I do : 
Misfortunes have in blood successions too. 

Cceliea. Will you do that which Alaham cannot ? 
He hath no srood ; you have no ill, but he : 
This mar-riffht yieldinfi; 's honour's tyranny. 20 

King. Have I not done amiss ? am I not ill, 
That ruin'd have a king's authority ? 
And not one king alone : since princes all 
Feel part of those scorns, whereoy one doth £&!!. 
Treason against me cannot treason be : 
All laws have lost authority in me. 

Casliea. The laws of power chain'd to men's 
humours be. 
The ^|ood have conscience ; the ill (like instruments) 
Are, m the hands of wise authority. 
Moved, divided, used, or laid down ; 30 

Still, with desire, kept subject to a crown. 
Stir up all states, all spirits : hope and fear. 
Wrong and revenge, are current ever3rwhere. 

King. Put down my son : for that must be the 
way : 
A father's shame : a prince's tyranny ; 
The sceptre ever shall misjudged be. 

Casliea. Let them fear rumour that do work amiss ; 
Blood, torments, death, horrors of cruelty, 
Have time, and place. Look through these skins of 

fear. 
Which still persuade the better side to bear. 40 
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And 8inoe thy son thus traifroufily conspires, 
Let him not prey on all thy race, and thee : 
Eec^ ill example from posterity. 

Kvnjg, Danger is come ; and must I now unann, 
And let in hope to weaken resolution ? 
Passion ! be tnou mj legacy and will ; 
To thee I give my life, crown, reputation ; 
My pomps to clouds ; and (as forlorn with men) 
My streiu^h to women ; hoping this alone, 9 

Though fear'd, sought, and a kmg, to live unkkown. 
Cselica, all these to thee ; do thou bestow 
This living darkness, wherein I do go. 

Coilioa, My soul now joys. Doing breathes honor 
out. 
Absence must be our first step. Let us fly. 
A pause in rage makea. Alahun to doubt ; 
Wnioh doubt may stir m people hope, and fear, 
With love, or hate, to seek you everywhere. 
For princes* lives are fortune's misery : 
. As dainty sparks, which till men dead do know. 
To kindle for himself each man doth blow. 20 

Bat hark ! what 's this ? Malice doth never sleep : 
I hear the spies of power drawing near. 
Sir, follow me : Misfortune's worst is come ; 
Her strength is change: and change yields better doom. 
Choice now is past. Hard by there is a pile. 
Built under colour of a sacrince ; 
If God do ^prant, it is a place to save ; 
If God demes, it is a ready grave. 

ZOFHI appeart, 
CtBlica. What see I here ? more spectacles of woe ! 
And are my kindred only made to be 80 

A^nts and patients in iniquity ? 
Ah forlorn wretch t ruin's example right I 
Lost to thyself, not to thy enemy, 
Whose hand e'en while thou fliest thou fall'st into ; 
And with thy fall thy father dost undo. 
Save one I may : Nature would save them both ; 
But Chance hath many wheels, Rage many eyes. 
What, shall I then abandon Innocents ? * 
Not help a helpless brother thrown on me 1 

* Zoplil li wpresentad m a prlnee of weak nndflrstaadiiig. 
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Is nature narrow to adversity ? 

No, no. Our God left duty for a law ; 

Pily, at laree ; love, in authority ; 

Despair, in bonds ; fear, of itself in awe : 

That ra^e of time, and power's strange liberty, 

Oppressing good men, might resistance find : 

Nor can I to a brother be less kind. 

Dost thou, that canst not see, hope to escape ? 

Disffrace can have no friend ; contempt no guide ; 

Riffht is thy guilt ; thy judge iniquity ; 10 

Wnich desolation casts on them that see. 

Zophi, Make calm thy race : pity a ghost distrest : 
My right, my liberty, I freely give : 
Give him, that never harm'd thee, leave to live. 

Caslica. Nay, God, the world, thy parents it deny ; 
A brother's jealous heart ; usurped might 
Grows friends with all the world, except thy right. 

Zophi, Secure thyself. Exile me from this coast : 
My fault, suspicion is ; my judge, is fear ; 
Occasion, with myself, away I bear. 20 

Coelica. Fly unto God : for in humanity 
Hope there is none. Reach me thy fearml hand : 
I am thy sister ; neither fiend, nor spy 
Of tvrant's rage ; but one that feels despair 
Of thy estate, which thou dost only fear. 
Kneel down ; embrace this holy mystery, 
A refuge to the worst for rape and blooa. 
And yet, I fear, not hallow d for the good. 

Zophi. Help, God ! defend thine altar I since thy 
In eai'th, leaves innocents no other right. [might, 

Coelica. Eternal God ! that seo'st thyself in us, 31 
If vows be more than sacrifice of lust, 
Rais'd from the smokes of hope and fear in us, 
Protect this Innocent, calm Alaham's rage ; 
By miracles faith goes from age to age. 
Afifection trembles ; reason is oppressed ; 
Nature, methinks, doth her own entrails tear ; 
In resolution ominous is fear. 

Alaham causes tearch to he made after his Father and 
Brother, Zophi is discovo'ed, and Cjeuca; who, 
being questioned by Alaham where she has hid her 
Father^ dissembles cm though she thought that the King 
was dead; but being threatened tnth the rocky her 
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ExelamattOfis call her Father from hit hidiitg-fiUice ; 
who, together with her^ and her Brother ZOPHI, are 
senienced by Alaham to the flames, 

Alaham. Attendants. 

Alaham, Sirs, seek the city, examine, torture, rack ; 
Sanctoaries none let there be ; make darkness known ; 
Poll down the roofs, dig, bum, put all to wrack ; 
And let the guiltless for the guilty groan. 
Chai^, shame, misfortune, in their 'scaping lie. 
And in their finding our prosperity. 

ffe tee* CiELiGA. 
Good fortune welcome ! We have lost our care, 
And found our loss : Cselica distract I see. 
The king is near : She is her father's eyes. 

He teet ZOPHI. 

Behold t the forlorn wretch, half of my fear, 10 

Takes sanctuary at holy altar's feet : 

Lead him apart, examine, force, and try ; 

These bind the subject not the monarchy. 

Cselica I awake : that God of whom you crave 

Is deaf, and only myea men what they have. 

Cceliea, Ah cruel wretch ! guilty of parent's blood ! 
Might I, poor innocent, mj father free. 
My murther yet were less mipiety. 
But on ; devour : fear only to be good : 
Let us not 'scape : thy glory then doth rise, 20 

When thou at once thy nouse dost sacrifice. 

AlaJuun, Tell me where thy father is. 

Cceliea. O bloody scorn. 
Must he be kill'd again that gave thee breath ? 
Is duty nothing else in thee but death? 

Alaham, L^ve off this mask ; deceit is never 
wise ; 
Though he be blind, a king hath many eyes. 

CdSiea, twofold scorn ! God hd reveng'd for 
me. 
Yet since my father is destroy'd by thee. 
Add still more scorn, it sorrow multiplies. 30 

Alaham, Passions are leam'd, not oom within the 
That method keep : Order is quiet's art. [heart. 

Tell where he is : for, look, what love conceals. 
Pain out of nature's labyrinths reveals. 
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Ccelioi, This is reward which thou doet threaten me; 
If terror thou wilt threaten, promise jojs. 

Alaham, Smart cools these boiling styles of 
vanity. 

Casliea, Juid if my father I no more shall see, 
Help me unto the place where he remains : 
To hell below, or to the sky above, 
The way is easy where the guide is love. 

Aldham, Confess ; where is he hid ? 

Ccelica. Rack not my woe. 
Thy glorious pride of tnis nnglorions deed 10 

Doth mischief ripe, and therefore falling, shew. 

Alaham, Bodies have place, and blindness mnst 
be led. 
Graves be the thrones of kings when they be dead. 

CoBlieai He was (unhappy) cause that thou art 
now ; 
Thou art, ah wicked I cause that he is not ; 
And fear'st thou parricide can be forgot f 
Bear witness, thou Almiffhty God on high, 
And you black powers ixmabitinj^ below. 
That for his life myself would yield to die. 

Alaham, Well, Sirs, go seeK the dark and secret 
caves, 20 

The holy temples, sanctified cells, 
All parts wherein a living corpse may dwell. 

Ccelica, Seek him amongst the dead, you placed 
him there : 
Yet lose no pains, good souls, go not to hell ; 
And, but to heaven, you may co every where. 
Guilty, with you, of nis blood let me De, 
If any more I of my father know, 
Than that he is where you would have him go. 

Alaham, Tear up the vaults. Behold her agonies ! 
Sorrow subtracts, and multiplies, the spirits ; 30 
Caie, and desire, do under anguish cease ; 
Doubt curious is, afifecting piety ; 
Woe loves itself ; fear from itself would fly. 
Do not these trembling motions witness l)ear, 
That all these protestations be of fear ? 

CaUica, If aught be quick in me, move it with 
soom: 
Nothing can come amiss to thoughts forlorn. 
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Alaham, Confess in time. Revenge is merdless. 
CcBliea, Reward and pain, fear anadesire too, 
Are yain in things impossible to do. 
Alaham. Tell yet where thon thy father last did 

SAA 

CfoBliea. Even where he by his loss of eyes hath won 
That he no more shall see ms monstrous son. 
First in perpetual night thon mad'st him go ; 
His flesh the grave ; nis life the stage, where sense 
Plays all the tragedies of pain and woe. 
And wouldst thou trait'rously thyself exceed, 10 

By seeking thus to make his ehost to bleed ? 

Alaham. Bear her away ; devise ; add to the rack 
Torments, that both call death and turn it back. 

CoBliea. The flattering glass of power is others' 
pain. 
Perfect thy work ; that heaven and hell may know, 
To worn I cannoi goin^ from thee, go. ' 
Eternal life, that ever liv'st above I 
If sense there be with thee of hate, or love, 
Revenge m^ king and father's overthrow. 
father ! if that name reach up so high, 20 

And be more than a proper worn of ait. 
To teach respects in our numanity. 
Accept these pains, whereof you leel no smart. 

The Kino wkmb forth. 

King, What sound is this of Gslica's distress ! 
Alaham, wrong not a silly sister's faith. 
'Tis plague enough that she is innocent ; 
My child, thy sister ; bom (by thee and me) 
mth shame and sin to have affinity. 
Break me ; I am the prison of thy thought : 29 

Crowns dear enough with fiBither's blood are bought. 

Alaham, Now feel thou shalt, thou ghost un- 
natural. 
Those wounds which thou to my heart thendid'st give. 
When, in despite of God, this state, and me, 
Thou did'st from death mine elder brother free. 
The smart of kine's oppression doth not die : 
Time rusteth mauoe ; rust wounds cruelly. 

King, Flatter thy wickedness ; adorn thy rage ; 
To wear a orown, teu up thy father's age. 
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Kill not thy sister ; it is lack of wit 
To do an ill that brings no good with it. 
Alaham. Go, lei^ them hence. Prepare the 
funeral. 
Hasten the sacrifice and pomp of woe. 
Where she did hide him, thither let them go. 

A NUNTIUS (or Messenger) relatet to Alaham the mantier 
of hit Father^ s, Brother^ s, and Sitter* t deoUht; and 
ike popular ditcontenU which followed, Alaham hy 
the tudden working of Bemorte it dittrojoted, and 
imagiiiet thai he teet their Ohottt. 

Alaham. NuiiTins. 

NuiUiua, The first which burnt, as Cain * his next 
of kin, 
In blood your brother, and your prince in state, 
Drew wonder from men's hearts, Drought horror in. 
This innocent, this soul too meek for sm. 
Yet made for others to do harm withal, 10 

With his self-pity tears drew tears from us ; 
His blood compassion had ; his wrong stirr*d hate : 
Deceit is odious in a kind's estate. 
Repiningl^ he goes unto nis end : 
Strange visions rise ; strange furies haunt the flame ; 
People cry out, Echo repeats, his name. 
These words he spake, even breathing out his breath : 
** Unhappy weakness ! never innocent ! 
*' If in a crown, yet but an instrument. 
* ' People ! observe ; this fact may make you see, 20 
** Excess hath ruin'd what itself did build : 
** But ah ! the more oppressed the more you yield." 
The next was he whose age had reverence. 
His ffeeture something more than privateness ; 
Qui<&d by one, whose stately grace did move 
Compassion, even in hearts that could not love. 
As soon as these approached near the flame. 
The wind, the steam, or furies, rais'd their veils ; 
And in their looks this image did appear : 
Eac^ unto other, life to neither, dear. 30 

* The execution, to nuJce it plausible to the people, is ooloored 
with the pretext, that the belnff bornt is a volnntaiy sacrifice of 
themselTes by the yiciims at the foneral of Cahi a bashaw and 
relatire. 
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These words he spake. ** Behold one that hath lost 
** Himself within ; and so the world without ; 
" A king, that brings authority in doubt : 
" This is the fruit of power's nusgoyemment. 
" People ! my fall is just ; yet strange your fate, 
** That, under worst, will hope for better state." 
Grief roars aloud. Your sister yet remained ; 
Helfttng in death to him in whom she died ; 
Then goinff to her own, as if she gain*d, 
These mila words spake with looks to heaven bent. 
** O God ! 'Tis thou that suflTrest here, not we : 11 
" Wrong doth but like itself in working thus : 
" At thy will. Lord ! revenge thyself, not us." 
The fire straight upward bears the souls in breath : 
Visions of horror circle in the flame 
With shapes and figures like to that of Death, 
But lighter-tongued and nimbler-wing'd than Fame. 
Some to the church ; some to the people fly ; 
A voice cries out ; " Revenge and liberty. 
" Princes, take heed ; jrour glory is your care ; 20 
*' And power's foundations, strengths, not vices, are." 
Alctham, What change is this, that now 1 feel within ? 
Is it disease that works this fall of spirits ? 
Or works this fall of spirits my disease ? 
Things seem not as thev did ; horror appears. 
What Sin embodied, wnat strange sight is this f 
Doth sense bring back but what within me is ? 
Or do I see those shapes which haunt the flame ? 
What summons up remorse ? Shall conscience rate 
Kings* deeds, to make them less than their estate ? 
Ah silly ghost ! is 't you that swarm about ? 81 

Would st thou, that art not now, a father be ? 
These body laws do with the life go out. 
What thoughts be these that do my entrails tear ? 
You wand'rinff spirits frame in me your hell ; 
I feel my brower and my sister there. 



I. B 
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IV. 

MUSTAPHA : A TEAGEDY. 

BY THB SAHX. 

R08SA, Wift to SOLTMAN the Turkith jSmperoTf jptrtuadei 
her Iftubaitd, tkat Mustapha, hit Sim hy a fvmer 
Marriage f and ffeir to hit Cnm», teekt hit life:' 

y'iiytkai the may maie waif, by the death of Mubtapha, 
for the advancement of her oien children, Zangsr ana 
Camsna. Camsna, the virtuout daughter of Rosba, 
defendt the InTwcence of Mdstafha, in a Uo7\ference 
which the holdtvith the Empet-or, 

Cambna. Solyman. 

Cam, They that from youth do suok at fortone's 
breast, 
And nurse their empty hearts with seeking higher, 
Like dropsy-fed, their thirst doth never rest ; 
For still, by getting, they beget desire : 
Till thouffhts, like wood, while they maintain the flame 
Of hi^h desires, grow ashes in the same. 
But virtue ! those that can behold thy beauties, 
Those that suck, from their youth, thy milkof goodness. 
Their minds ^w strong against the storms of fortune, 
And stand, like rocks in winter-gusts, unshaken ; 10 
Not with the blindness of desire mistaken. 

virtue therefore 1 whose thrall 1 think fortune. 
Thou who despisest not the sex of women, 
Help me out of these riddles of my fortune, 
Wherein (methinks) you with yourself do pose me : 
Let fates go on : sweet virtue ! do not lose me. 
My mother and my husband have conspired, 

For brother's good, the ruin of my brouier : 

My father by my mother is inspired. 

For one child to seek ruin of another. 20 

1 that to help by nature am remiired. 

While 1 do help, must needs still hurt a brother. 
While I see who conspire, I seem conspired 
Against a husband, father, and a mother. 
Truth bids me run, by truth I am retired ; 
Shame leads me both the one way, and the other. 
In what a labyiinth is honour cast. 
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Drawn divers ways with sex, with time, with state, 
In all which, error's course is infinite, 
By hope, by fear, by spite, by love, and hate ; 
And but one only way unto the right, 
A thoiHy way, where pain must be the guide, 
Banger the light, offence of power the praise : 
Such are the golden hopes of iron days. 
Tet yirtue, I am thine, for thy sake ffrieyed 
(Since basest thoughts, for their ill-pkc'd desires, 
In shame, in danger, death, and torment, glory) 10 
That I cannot with more pains write thy story. 
Chance, the9refore,if thou scomest those thatscom thee; 
Fame, if thou hatest those that force thy trumpet 
To sound aloud, and yet despise thy sounding ; 
Laws, if you lore not those that be examples 
Of nature's laws, whence you are fall'n corruptod ; 
Conspire that I, against you all consnired. 
Joined with tynnt yirtue, as you call her. 
That I, by your revenges may be named, 
For yirtue, to be ruin'd, and defamed. 20 

My mother oft and diversely I warned, 
What fortunes were upon such courses builded : 
That fortune still must be with ill maintained, 
Which at the first with any ill is gained. 
I Rosten * wam'd, that man's self-loving thought 
StUl creepeth to the rude-embracing might 
Of j^rinces' fprace : a lease of glories let, 
Which shimng bums ; breeds sereness when 'tis set. 
And, by this creature of my mother's making. 
This messenger, I Mustaplia have wam'd, 30 

That innocence is not enough to save, 
Where good and greatness, fear and envy have. 
Till now, in reverence I have forborne 
To ask, or to presume to guess, or Yaiow 
My fotiier's thoughts ; whereof he might think scorn : 
Yat dreadful is that power that all may do ; 
Yet they, that all men fear, are fearfiil too. 
Lo where he sits ! Yirtoe, work thou in me, 
That what thou seekest may aocomplish'd be. 89 
Solym. Ah death 1 is not thyself sufficient anguish, 
But iDoa must borrow fear, that threatnin^ gli^s, 
Which, while it goodness hides, and nuschief shows, 

* Her Snatead. 
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« 

Doth lighten wit to honour's overthrows ? . 

But hush ! methinks away Camena steals ; 

Murther, belike, in me itself reveals. 

Camena ! whither^ow ? why haste you from me ? 

Is it so strange a thing to be a father ? 

Or is it I that am so strange a father ? 

Cam, My lord, methought, nay, sure I saw you 
busv: 
Your chila presumes, uncall'd, that comes unto you. 

Solym, Who may presume with fothers, but their 
own. 
Whom nature's law hath ever in protection, 10 

And gilds in good belief of dear affection, 
To make it greater, and the better known ? 

Cam, Nay, reverence. Sir, so children's worth 
doth hide. 
As of the fathers it is least espied. 

Solym. I think 'tis true, who know their childi'en 
least. 
Have greatest reason to esteem them best. 

Cam. How so, my lord I since love in knowledge 
lives. 
Which unto strangers therefore no man gives. 

Solym. The life we gave them soon they do forget, 
While they think our hves do their fortunes let. 20 

Cam. The tenderness of life it is so great. 
As any sign of death we hate too much ; 
And unto parents sons, perchance, are such. 
Yet nature meant her strongest unity 
'Twixt sons and fathers ; making parents cause 
Unto the sons of their humanity ; 
And children pledge of their eternity. 
Fathers should love this image in their sons. 

Solym. But streams back to their springs do never 
run. 

Cam. Pardon, my lord, doubt is succession's foe : 
Let not her mists poor children overthrow. 31 

Though streams from springs do seem to run away, 
*Ti8 nature leads them to their mother sea. 

Solym. Doth nature teach them, in ambition's strife, 
To seek his death, by whom they have their life ? 

Cami. Things easy to Desire mipossible do seem : 
Why should Fear make impossible seem easy ? 

Solym. Monsters yet be, and being are believed. 
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Cam, Incredible hath some inordinate progrei»ion : 
Blood, doctrine, age, corrupting liberty, 
Do all concur, where men such monsters be. 
Pardon me, Sir, if duty do seem anffry : 
Affection must breathe out afflicted oreath, 
Where imputation hath such easy faith. 

Solym. Mustapha is he that hath deM'd his nest ; 
The wrong the ereater for I loved him best. 
He hath devised that all at once should die. 
Rosten, and Rossa, Zanger, thou, and I. 10 

Cam. Fall none but angels suddenly to hell ! 
Are kind and order grown precipitate 1 
Did ever any other man but he 
In instant lose the use of doing well ? 
Sir, these be mists of ^^reatness. Look again : 
For kings that, in their fearful icy state, 
Behold their children as their windinff-sheet, 
Do ea^y doubt ; and what they doubt, they hate. 

Solym, Camena ! thy sweet youth, that knows no 
ill, 
Cannot believe thine elders, when they say, 20 

That good belief is great estates' decay. 
Let it suffice, that I, and Rossa too. 
Are privy what your brother means to do. 

Cam, Sir, pardon me, and nobly, as a father, 
What I shall say, and say of holy mother ; 
Enow I shall say it, but to right a brother. 
My mother is your wife : duty in her 
Is love : she loves : which not well governed, bears 
The evil angel of misgiving fears ; 
Whose many eyes, whilst but itself they see, 80 

Still make the worst of possibility : 
Out of this fear she Mustapha accuseth : 
Unto this fear, perchance, she joins the love 
Which doUi in mothers for their children move. 
Perchance, when fear hath shew'd her ^ours must fall, 
In love she sees that hers must rise withaL 
Sir, fear a frailty is, and may have grace, 
And over-care of you cannot be blamed ; 
Care of our own in nature hath a place ; 
Passions are oft mistaken and misnamed ; 40 

Things simply good grow evil with misplacing. 
Though laws cut off, and do not care to £Mhion, 
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Hxxmanity of error hath compassion. 
Yet God forbid, that either fear, or care, 
Shotdd ruin those that true and faultless are. 

Solym, Is it no fault, or fault I mtkj forgire, 
For son to seek the &ther should not lire ? 

Cam. Is it a fault, or fault for you to know, 
My mother doubts a thing that is not so ! 
These ugly works of monstrous parricide, 
Mark from what hearts they rise, and where they bide : 
Violent, desjpair'd, where honour broken is ; 10 

Fear lord, tune death ; where hope is misery ; 
Doubt having stopped all honest ways to bliss, 
And custom shut tiie windows up of shame, 
That craft may take upon her wisdom's name. 
Compare now Mustapha with this despair : 
Sweet youth, sure hopes, honour, a father's love, 
No inffuny to move, or banish fear, 
Honour to stay, hazard to hasten fate : 
Oan horrors work in such a child's estate ? 
Besides, the gods, whom kings should imitate, 20 
Have placed you high to rule, not overthrow ; 
For us, not for yourselves, is your estate : 
Meroy must hand in hand with power go. 
Your soeptre should not strike with arms of fear. 
Which fathoms all men's imbecility. 
And mischief doth, lest it should mischief bear. 
As reason deals within with frailty. 
Which kills not passions that rebellious are. 
But adds, subtracts, keeps down ambitious spirits. 
So must power form, not ruin instruments : 30 

For flesh and blood, the means 'twixt heav'n and hell. 
Unto extremes extremely racked be ; 
Which kings in art of government should see : 
Else they, which circle in themselves with death, 
Poison the air wherein they draw their breath. 
Pardon, my lord, pity becomes my sex : 
Qraoe with delay grows weak, and fury wise. 
Remember Theseus* wish, and Neptune's haste, 
Kill'd innocence, and left succession waste. 39 

Solym, If what were best for them that do offend, 
Laws did enquire, the answer must be grace. 
If meroy be so large, where *s justice' place ? 

Cam, Where love despairs, and where God's 
promise ends. 
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For mercy is the highest reach of wit, 
A safety unto them that save with it : 
Bom out of God, and unto human ejes, 
like God, not seen, till fleshly passion dies. 

Solym, God may forgive, whose being, and whose 
harms 
Are far removed from reach of fleshly arms : 
But if God equals or successors had, 
Even God of safe revenges would be glad. 

Cam. While he is yet alive, he may be slain ; 
But from the dead no flesh comes back again. 10 

Salym, While he remains alive, I live in fear. 

Cariu Though he were dead, that doubt still 
living were. 
/ Solym, !None hath the power to end what he begun. 

(kem. The same occasion follows every son. 

Solym, Their greatness, or their worth, is not so 
much. 

Cam, And shall the best be slain for being such ? 

Solym, Thy mother, or thy brother, are amiss ; 
I am betray'd, and one of them it is. 

Cam. My mother if she errs, errs virtuously ; 
And let her err, ere Mustapha should die. 20 

Solym. Kings for their safety must not blame 
mistrust. 

Ca/m, Nor for surmises sacrifice the just. 

Solym. Well, dear Gamena, keep tms secretly : 
I will be well advised before he die. 

Hsu a Priest aoquaifUii Mustapha with the itUetUunu <^ 
hu Father Unoards Aim, and eoKtueU him to teek hu 

3fety in the Dettmction of Robsa and her Faction. 
USTAFHA refuses to iave hit Life at the JSxp^nte of 
the Pvblie Peace ; aatd being sent for by hi* Father, 
cbeyt the Mandate to his Dettruetion. 

Priest. Thy father purposeth thy death. 

Must, What have I to my father done amiss ? 

Priest. That wicked Bossa thy step-mother is. 

Must. Wherein have I of Rossa ill-deserved I 80 

Priest. In that the empire is for thee reserved. 

Must. Is it a fault to 1^ my father's son ? 
Ah foul ambition ! which like water floods 
Not channel-bound dost neighbours over-nm, 
And growest nothing when thy rage is done. 
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Must Rossa's heirs out of my ashes rise ? 
Yet, Zanger, I acquit thee of my blood ; 
For I believe, thy heart hath no impression 
To ruin Mnstapha for his succession. 
But tell what colours they agMnst me use, 
And how my father's love they first did wound ? 

Priest. Of treason towards him they thee accuse : 
Thy fame and greatness gives their malice ffround. 

ifust, Qood world, where it is danger to oe good ! 
Yet grudge I not power of tnyself to power : 10 

This Daseness only in mankind I blame, 
That indignation should eive laws to fame. 
Shew me the truth. To what rules am I bound ? 

Priest, No man commanded is by Qod to die, 
As long as he may persecution fly. 

Must. To fly, hath scorn, it argues guiltiness, 

Inherits fear, weakly abandons friends, 

Qives tyrants fame, takes honour from distress 

Death do thj)r worst ! thy greatest pains have end. 

Priest. Mischief is like uie cockatrice's eyes, 20 
Sees first, and kills ; or is seen first, and dies. 
Fly to thy strength, which makes misfortune vain. 
Koaaa. intends thy ruin. What is she ? 
Seek in her bowels for thy father lost : 
Who can redeem a kin^ with viler cost ? 

Must. false and wicked colours of desire ! 
Eternal bonda^ unto him that seeks 
To be possessed of all things that he likes t 
Shall I, a son and subject, seem to dare. 
For any selfaess, to set realms on fire, 30 

Which golden titles to rebellions are ? 
Heli, even you have told me, wealth was ffiven 
The wicked, to corrupt themselves and others ; 
Greatness and health to make flesh proud and cmel ; 
Where in the good, sickness mows down desire, 
Death glorifies, misfortune humbles. 
Since therefore life is but the throne of woe. 
Which sickness, pain, desu-e, and fear inherit, 
Ever most worth to men of weakest spirit ; 
Shall we, to languish in this brittle jail, 40 

Seek, by ill deeds, to shun ill destiny ; 
And so, for toys, lose immortality ? 

Priest, Fatal necessity is never kno^-n 
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Until it strike ; and till that blow be come, 
Who falls is by false visions overthrown. 

Must, Blasphemous love 1 safe conduct of the ill ! 
What power hath given man's wickedness sach 
skm? 

Priest. Ah servile men ! how are your thoughts 
bewitch'd 
With hopes and fears, the price of your subjection, 
That neither sense nor time can nuuce you see, 
The art of power will leave you nothing f5ree ! 

Must, Is it in us to rule a Sultan's vml ? 

Priest, We made them first for good, and not for 
ilL 10 

Must. Our Gods they are, their God remains 
above. 
To think against anointed power is death. 

Priest, To worship tyrants is no work of faith. 

Mttst, 'Tis rage of folly that contends with fate. 

Priest, Yet hazard something to preserve the state. 

Mtist. Sedition wounds what should preserved be. 

Priest, To wound power's humours, keeps their 
honours free. 

Must, Admit this true : what sacrifice prevails ? 

Priest, Force the petition is that never fails. 19 

Must. Where then is nature's place for innocence ? 

Priest, Prosperity, that never makes ofifence. 

MuM, Hath desuny no wheels but mere occasion ? 

Priest. Could east upon the west else make invasion ? 

Must, Confusion follows where obedience leaves. 

Priest, The tyrant only that event deceives. 

Must, And are the ways of truth and honour such ? 

Priest. Weakness doth ever think it owes too much. 

Must, Hath fame her glorious colours out of fear ? 

Priest, What is the world to him that is not there ? 

Mttst, Tempt me no more. Good-will is then a pain, 
AVhen her words beat the heart and cannot enter. 31 
I constant in my counsel do remain. 
And more lives for my own life will not venture. 
My fellows, rest : our Alcoran doth bind. 
That I alone should first my father find. 

A Messenger erUert. 

Messenger, Sir, by our lord's commandment, here I 
To guide you to his presence, [wait, 
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Where, like a king and father, he intends 
To hononr and acquaint you with his ends. 

Mtut, Heli, farewell, all fates are from above 
Chain'd unto humours that must rise or &U. 
Think what we will, men do but what they shalL 

ACHMAT describes the manner of Mustafha*8 Execution, 

to Zahgbr. 

ACHXAT. ZaNGBB. 

Aehm. When Solvman, by cunning spite 
Of Rossa's witchcrans, from his heart had banish'd 
Justice of kings, and lovingness of fathers. 
To wage and lodge such camps of heady passions, 
As that sect's cunning practices could gather ; 10 
Envy took hold of worth : doubt did misconstrue ; 
Renown was made a lie, and yet a terror : 
Nothing could calm his rage, or move compassion : 
Mustapha must die. To which end fetch'a he was 
Laden with hopes and promises of favour. 
So vile a thing is craft m every heart. 
As it makes power itself descend to art. 
While Mustapha, that neither hoped nor feared, 
Seeing the storms of rage and danger coining. 
Yet came ; and came accompanied with power. 20 
But neither power, which warranted his safety, 
Nor safe^, that makes violence a justice. 
Could hold him from obedience to this throne : 
A gulf, which hath devoured many a one. 

jtang, Alas I could neither truth appease his fiiry, 
Nor his unlook'd humility of coining, 
Nor any secret-witnessing remorses ? 
Can nature from herself make such divorces t 
Tell on, that all the world may rue and wonder. 

Achm, There is a place environed with trees, 30 
UlK)n whose shadow'd centre there is pitch'd 
A large embroider'd sumptuous pavilion ; 
The stately throne of tyranny and murder ; 
Where mighty men are slain, before they know 
Th^t they to other than to honour go. 
Mustapha no sooner to the port did come. 
But tmther he is sent for and conducted 
By six slave eunuchs, either taught to colour 
Mischief with reverence, or forc^, by nature. 
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To reverence true virtue in misfortune. 

While Mustapha^ whose heart was now resolved, 

Kot fearing death, which he might have prevented 

If he to disobedience had consented ; 

TTor craving life, which he might well have gotten, 

If he would other duties have forgotten ; 

Tet glad to speak his last thoughts to his father, 

Desired the eunuchs to entreat it for him. 

They did ; wept they, and kneeled to his father. 

But bloody ra^ that glories to be cruel, 10 

And jealousy uiat fears she is not fearful, 

Made Solyman refuse to hear, or pity. 

He bids them haste their charge : and bloody-eyed 

Beholds his son, while he obeying died. 

Zang, How did that doing heart endure to suffer ? 
Tell on. 

Quicken my powers, harden*d and dull to good, 
Which, yet unmoved, hear tell of brother's blood. 

Aehm, While these six eunuchs to this charge ap- 
pointed, 
(Whose hearts had never used their hands to pity, 20 
Whose hands, now only, trembled to do murder,) 
With reverence and fear stood still amazed ; 
Loth to cat off such worth, afraid to save it : 
Mustapha, with thoughts resolved and united. 
Bids them fulfil their charge and look no further. 
Their hearts afraid to let their hands be doing, 
The cord, that hateful instrument of murder, 
Thev lifting up let &11, and falling lift it : 
Eacn sought to help, and helping hinder'd other. 
Till Mustapha, in haste to be an angel, 30 

With heavenly smiles, and quiet words, foreshows 
The joy and peace of those souls where he goes. 
His laat worois were ; ** O father now forgive me ; 
** Forgive them too that wrought my overthrow : 
*' Let my grave never minister offences. 
'* For since my father coveteth my death, 
** Behold with joy I offer him my breath." 
The eunuchs roar : Solyman his rage is glutted : 
His thoughts divine of vengeance for this murder : 40 
Rumour lies up and down : the people murmur : 
Sorrow gives laws before men know the truth : 
Fear jwophesies aloud, and threatens ruth. 
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ROSTBN describet to AoHMAT the popular Fury which, 
followed upon the executUm qf Mustapha. 

RO6TBN. AOHMAT. 

Bos, When Mustapha was by the eunnchs strangled. 
Forthwith his camp grew doubtful of his absence : 
The ffuard of Solyman himself did murmur : 
People began to search their prince's counsels : 
Fury gave laws : the laws of duty yanished : 
Kind fear of him they loy'd self-fear had banished. 
The headlong spirits were the heads that guided : 
He that most disobeyed, was most obeyed. 
Fury so suddenly became united, 
As while her forces nourished confusion, 10 

Confusion seem'd with discipline delighted. 
Towards Solyman they run : and as we waters, 
That meet with banks of snow, make snow grow 

water: 
So, eyeji those guards, that stood to interrupt them, 
Giye easy passage, and pass on amongst them. 
Solyman, who saw this storm of mischief coming. 
Thinks absence his best argument unto them : 
Retires himself, and sends me to demand. 
What they demanded, or what meant their coming t 
I speak : they cry'd for Mustapha and Achmat. 20 
Some bid away; some kill; somesaye; some hearken. 
Those that cned saye, were those that sought to kill 

me. 
Who cried hark, were those that first brake silence : 
They held that bade me go. Humility was guilty ; 
Words were reproach ; silence in me was scomfiil ; 
They answer'd ere they ask'd ; assured, and doubted. 
I fled ; then- fury follow'd to destroy me ; 
Fury made haste ; haste multiplied their fury ; 
Each would do all ; none would giye place to other. 
The hindmost stroke ; and while the foremost lifted 
Their arms to strike, each weapon hinder'd other : 31 
Their running let their strokes, strokes let their 

running. 
Desire, mortal enemy to desire. 
Made them that sought my life, giye life to me. 

[These two Tragedies of Lord Brooke mi^ht with 
more propriety haye been termed political treaties, than 
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plays. Their author has strangely oontrired to make 
pcuanon, character and interest, of the highest order, 
subservient to the expression x>f state dogmas and 
mysteries. He is nine parts Machiavel and Tacitus, for 
one part Sophocles or ^neca. In this writer's estimate 
of the faculties of his own mind, the understanding 
must have held a most tyrannical pre-eminence. 
Whether we look into his plays, or his most passionate 
love-poems, we shall find all frozen and made rigid with 
intellect. The finest movements of the human heart, 
the utmost grandeur of which the soul is capable, are 
essentially comprised in the actions and speeches of 
Gffilica and CSamena. Shakespeare, who seems to have 
had a peculiar delight in contemplating womanly per- 
fection, whom for nis many sweet images of female 
excellence iJl women are in an especial manner bound 
to love, has not raiMd the ideal of the female character 
higher than Lord Brooke in these two women has done. 
But it requires a study equivalent to the learning of a 
new language to understand their meaning when they 
speak. It is indeed hard to hit ; 

Much like thy riddle, Samson, in one day 
Or seven though one should musing sit. 

It 18 as if a being of pure intellect should take^ upon him 
to express the emotions of our sensitive natures. There 
would be all knowledge, but sympathetic expression 
would be wanting.] 

V. (G.) 

SAPHO AND PHAO : A COMEDY. 

BY JOHN LILY. 

Phao, o poor Ferryman, praises his condiiian, — ffe ferries 
over YBNU8 ; who ivfiaines Safho amd him with a mutual 

passion, 

Fhao. Thou art a ferryman, Phao, yet a freeman ; 
possessing for riches content, and for honours quiet. 
Thy thoughts are no higher than thy fortunes, nor thy 
desires greater than thy calling. Who climbeth, 
standeth on elass, and falleth on thorn. Thy heart's 
thirst is satimed with thy hand's thrift, and tny gentle 
labours in the day turn to sweet slumbers in the night. 
As much doth it delight thee to rule thy oar in a cahn 
stream, as it doth Sapho to sway the sceptre in her 
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brave court. Envy never casteth her eye low, ambi* 
tion pointeth always upward, and revenge barketh only 
at stars. Thou farest delicately, if thou have a hre 
to buy any thing. Thine angle is ready, when thy 
oar is idle ; and as sweet is the fish which thou get- 
test in the river, as the fowl which others buy in the 
market. Thou needest not fear poison in thy glass, 
nor treason in thy guard. The wind is thy greatest 
enemy, whose might is withstood by policy. O sweet 
life ! seldom found under a golden covert, often under 
a thatched cottage. But here cometh one ; I will 
withdraw myself aside ; it may be a passenger. 12 

VsNUS, Phao : She, as a mortal. 

Ven, Pretty youth, do you keep the ferry, that 
conducteth to Syracusa T 

F?iao, The ferry, fair lady, that conducteth to Syra- 
cusa. 

Ven. I fear, if the water should begin to swell, thou 
wilt want cunning to guide. 

Fhao. These waters are commonly as the passen- 
gers are ; and therefore, carrying one so fair in show, 
there is no cause to fear a rough sea. 21 

Ven. To pass the time in thy boat, canst thou de- 
vise any pastime ? 

P?iao. If the wind be with me, I can angle, or tell 
tales : if against me, it will be pleasure for you to see 
me take pains. 

Ven, I like not fishing ; yet was I bom of the sea. 

Phao. But he may bless &hing, that caught such 
an one in the sea. 

Ven. It was not with an angle, my boy, but with 
a net. 31 

Phao. So, was it said, that Vulcan caught Mars 
with Venus. 

Ven. Did'st thou hear so ? it was some tale. 

Phao. Yea, Madam ; and that in the boat did I 
mean to make my tale. 

Ven. It is not for a ferryman to talk of the Gods' 
Loves : but to tell how thv father could dig, and thy 
mother spin. But come, let us away. 

PAoo. I am ready to wait — 40 
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Safho, tletplessfor love of Fhao, who lovet her as muehf 
conwlts with him about some mediciTial fierb : She, 
a great Lady ; He, the poor Ferryman, hiU wm 
promoted to he her Gardener. 

Sapho, What herbs have you brouffht, Phao ? 

Fhao, Such as will make 7011 ueep, Madam ; 
though they cannot make me slumber. 

Sapho, Why, how can you cure me, when you 
cannot remedy yourself ! 

Phao, Yes, Madam ; the causes are contrary. 
For it is only a dryness in your brains, that keepeth 
you from rest. But — 

Sapho, But what ? 

Phao, Nothing : but mine is not so— 10 

Sapho. Nay then, I despair of help, if our disease 
be not all one. 

Phcu), I would our diseases were all one ! 

Sapho, It goes hard with the patient, when the 
physician is desperate. 

Phao, Yet Medea made the erer-waking dragon to 
snort, when she (poor soul) could not ¥dnk. 

Sapho, Medea was in love, and nothing could 
cause her rest but Jason. 

Phao. Indeed I know no herb to make lovers sleep 
but Heart's Ease : which, because it groweth so high 
I cannot reach, for — 23 

Sapho, For whom ! 

Phao, For such as love— 

Sa^ho, It stoopeth very low, and I can never stoop 
to it, that — 

Phao, That what? 

Sapho, That I may gather it. But why do you 
8igh so, Phao ? 

Phao, It is mine use. Madam. 30 

Sapho, It will do you harm, and me too : for I 
never hear one sigh, but I must sigh also. 

Phojo, It were best then that your Ladyship give 
me leave to be gone : for I can but sigh — 

Sapho, Nay, stay ; for now I begin to sigh, I shall 
not leave, though you be gone. But what do you 
think best for your sighing, to take it away. 

PAoo. Yew, Madam. 

Sapho, Me! 
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Fhao. No Madam ! Yew of the tree. 

Sapho. Then will I love Yew the better. And 
indeed I think it would make me sleep too ; there- 
fore, all other simples set aside, I will simply use 
only Yew. 

Phao, Do, Madam ; for I think nothing in the 
world so good as Yew. 

Sapho, Farewell, for this time. 

Sapho quutions her low-placed Affection, 
Sapho, Into the nest of an Halcyon no bird can 
enter but the Halcyon : and into the heart of so great 
a Lady can any creep but a great Lord ? 11 

Cupid. Sapho cured of her U/oe hy the pity of Vbnus. 
Cupid, But what will you do for Phao ? 
Sapho, I will wish him fortunate. This will I do 
for Phao, because I once loved Phao : for never shall 
it be said, that Sapho loved to hate : or that out of 
love she could not oe as courteous, as she was in love 
passionate. 

Fhao^B final reiolutiaii, 

. I-hao, Sapho, thou hast Cupid in thy arms, I in 
my heart ; thou kissest him for sport, I must curse 
him for spite ; yet will I not curse him, Sapho, whom 
tiiou kissest. This shall be my resolution, wherever 
I wander, to be as I were ever Kneeling before Sapho : 
my loyally unspotted, though imrewimled. With as 
little malice will I ^o to my grave, as I did lie withal 
in my cradle. My life shall oe spent in sighing and 
wishmg ; the one for my bad fortune, the other for 
Sapho's good. 27 

VI. (g.) 
LOVE'S METAMORPHOSIS : A COMEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Love half-dented is Love ha^-confuL 

NiSA. NiOBE, her maid, 

Niaa, I fear Kiobe is in love. 
Nidbe, Not I, madam ; yet must I confess, that 
oftentimes I have had sweet thoughts, sometimes hard 
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conceits ; betwixt both, a kind of peldin^ ; I know 
not what ; but certainly I think it is not htve : ng^ 
I can, and find ease in melancholy : smUe I do, aad 
take pleasure in imagination : I fieel in myielf a plaaa- 
ing pain, a chill heat, a delicate bittemew ; how to 
term it I know not ; without doabt it may be Lore ; 
sure I am it is not Mate. 
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TAMBUKLAINE THE GREAT ; OB, THE 
SCYTHIAN SHEPHEBD. 

IN TWO PABT8. BY CHBI8T0PHEB ICABLOWB. 

PABT THE FIRST. 

Tambublaibb's pen(m deterihed. 

Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 

Like his desire, lift* upwards and divine, 

So large of limbs, his joints so strongly knit, 10 

Such breadth of shoulders, as might mainly bear 

Old Atlas* burthen. Twixt his manlv jiitch, 

Apearl more worth than all the world is placed : 

Wherein by curious sovereignty of art 

Are fixed his piercing instruments of sight : 

Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 

A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres, 

That guides his steps and actions to the throne. 

Where Honour sits invested royally. 

Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion, 20 

Thirsting with sovereign^ and love of arms. 

His lofty brows in fol(u do figure death ; 

And in their smoothness amify and life. 

About them hangs a knot of amber hair, 

Wrapped in curls, as fierce Achilles' was ; 

On which the breath of heaven delights to play, 

Making it dance with wanton majesty. 

His arms and fingers, long, and sinewy. 

Betokening vidour and excess of strength ; 

In every part proportioned like the man 80 

Should make the world subdue to Tamburlaine. 

• Lifted. 

I. c 
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Jffis c\ut9m in war. 

The first day when he pitcheth down hig tents, 

White is their hue { and on his silver orest 

A snow^ feather spangled white he bears ; 

To signify the mildness of his mind, 

That, satiate with spoil, refaseth blood : 

But when Aurora mounts the second time, 

As red as scarlet is his furniture ; 

Then must his kindled wrath be quench'd with blood, 

Not sjparing any that can manage arms : 

But if these threats move not submission, 10 

Black are his oolours, black pavilion, 

His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes. 

And jetty feathers, menace death and hell j 

Without respect of sex, degree or age. 

He raseth aU his foes with fire and sword. 

[I had the same difflculty (or rather much mor^^ in 
ouluDg a few sane lines from this as from the preoeoing 
Flay. The lunes of Tamburlaine are perfect ^*mid<< 
summer madness." I^ebuchadnaaar's are mere modest 
pretensians oompare^ with the thundering vaunts of 
this Scythian ShepherdU Hq comes in (in the Second 
Part) cu«wn by conquered kines, and reproaches these 
pampered jades of A Ha that tnej can arato InU twenty 
wUe» a day, 'Mi I saw this passage with mv own eyes, 
I never bdieved that it was anything moro than a {uea- 
sant burlesque of Mine Ancient's. But I assure my 
readers that it it soberly set down in a Flay which their 
Ancestors took to be serious. I have subjoined the 

gmuine speech for their amusement Ewktr famintr^ 
tne, druimn in his chariot by Tretnzon ttnd Soria, with 
biit in their mouths^t tHtu in hit Idi hand, in hit right hand 
a whipy vrilk which he scour geth uUm. 

Tarnb. HoUa j% pampered jades of Asia t 
What 1 can ye draw but twentv miles a day. 
And have so proud a chariot at yeur heels, 
And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine, 
But from A^haltis, whero I conquered you, ^ 

To Byron hero, where thus I honour you ! 
The horse that guide the gulden eye of heaven, 
And blow the monung from their nosterila, 
Making their fiery gate above the clouds. 
Are not BO honour'd in their governor 
As you, ye slaves, in mighty Tamburlaine. 
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The headstrong jadaa of Thraoe Aloides tamad, 

That King Egeiui fed with huBMui fleah. 

And made so wanton that they knew their stroi^rthA, 

Were not subdued with valour more divine, 

Than you by this unoonquer'd arm of mine. 

To make you fierce and nt my appetite, 

You sh^ be fed with flesh as raw as blood, 

And drink in pails the strongest museadel : 

If you can live with it, then nre and draw 

My ohanot swifter than the raeking clouds : 10 

If not, then die Hke beasts, and fit for nought 

But perches for the black asA fatal ravensL 

Thus am I right the scourge of highest Jorew &«.] 



nil. 

THE TBAGIOAL HISTOBY OF THE LIFE 
AND DEATH OP DOCTOR FAUSTTO. 

BT THE 8AMB« 
Sow FAXJnmfeU to the ghtdp ofmoffie, 
-bom of parents base of stock. 



In Germany, within a town called Rhodes : 

At riper years to Wittenberg he went. 

Whereas nis kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 

So much he profits in Divinity', 

That shortly he was graced with Doctor's naine^ 

Excelling all, and sweetly can dispute 20 

In th' heavenly matters of theology : 

Till swoln with omming and a 8eIf<:oinoeit» 

His waxen wings did mount above lus reach. 

And melting, heaven conspired his overthrow : 

For feJling to a deviUah exercise. 

And glutted now with Learning's goldexL gifts, 

He surfeits on the cursed necromancy. 

Kothiiu; so sweet as magic is to him. 

Which he prefers before his chiefest bliss. 

FAUasua^ »» hi» stmehf, runs thromgh the eircU qf ifk 
tcimcet; and being msti^Aed with nons qf. them, 
dehrmiaut to addict hinu^f to magic, 

Faust, Settle thy studies^ Faustuiv <^ begin 
To sound the depth of that tiiou w^ proftM : 
Having commenc'dt be a Divine in show, 
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Yet level at the end of eyery art, 

And live and die in Aristotle's works. 

Sweet Analytics, 'tis thou hast ravish'd me. 

Bene diaserere est finis Logices, 

Is to dispute well, Logic's chiefest end ? 

Affords this art no greater miracle ? 

Then read no more ; thou hast attain'd that end. 

A ereater suhject fitteth Faustus' wit. 

Bid oncaimeon farewell : Galen come. 

Be a physician, Faustus, heap up gold, 10 

And Be etemis'd for some wond'rous cure. 

Swmanum honv/m inedidnoe sanitas : 

The end of physic is our hody's health. 

Y^y, Faustus : hast thou not attain'd that end ? 

Are not thy hills hung up as monuments, 

Y^ereby whole cities nave escap'd the plague, 

And thousand desperate maladies been cured ? 

Yet art thou still out Faustus, and a man. 

Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 

Or bein^ dead raise them to life again, 20 

'Then this profession were to be esteem'd. 

Physic, farewell. Where is Justinian ? 

Si ima eademque res legatur duobus, 

Alter rem, alter valorem rei, ike. 

A petty case of paltry legacies. 

JEauiereditare filium non potest pater, nisi, dsc 

Such is the subject of the Institute, 

And universal body of the Law. 

This study fits a mercenary drudge, 

Who aims at nothing but external trash, 30 

Too servile and illiberal for me. 

When all is done. Divinity is best. 

Jeromes Bible, Faustus : view it well. 

Stipendium peecali mors est : ha ! Stipendium, dx, 

Tlie reward of sin is death : that 's hard. 

Si peccasse negarnvs, fallimur, el nulla est in nobis 

Veritas. 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 

and there is no truth in us. 
Why then belike we must sin, and so consequently die. 
Aye, we must die an everlasting death, 
what doctrine call you this ? Che sera sera : 40 
Y^t will be shall oe. Divinity adieu. 
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These Metaphysics of Magicians, 
And necromantic books, are heavenly. 
Lines, Circles, Scenes, Letters, and Characters : 
Aye, these are those that Faustus most desires. 

what a world of profit and delight, 
Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, 
Is promised to the stadious artizan 1 

All things that move between the quiet poles 
Shall be at my command. Emperor and Kings 
Are but obeyed in their several provinces, 10 

Nor can they raise the wind or rend the clouds ; 
But his dominion that exceeds in this 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man : 
A sound Magician is a Demigod. 
Here, Faustus, tire thy brains to gain a deity. 

***** 
How am I glutted with conceit of this ! 
Shall I make Spirits fetch me what I please f 
Resolve me of all ambiguities f 
Perform what desperate enterprise I will ? 

1 '11 have them fly to India for gold, SK) 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all comers of the new-found world 

For pleasant fruits and princely delicates. 

I '11 nave them read me strange philosophy ; 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings : 

I '11 have them wall all Germany with brass, 

And make swift ^line cirde fair Wittenberg : 

I '11 have them fill the public schools with silk, 

Wherewith the students shall be bravely dad : 

1 11 levy soldiers with the coin they brinff, 80 

And chase the Prince of Parma from our land ; 

And reign sole king of all our provinces ; 

Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war. 

Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp bridge, 

I '11 make my servile Spirits to invent. 

£nter Valdbs and COBNXLins. 

Come, German Yaldes, and Cornelius, 

And make me wise with your sage conference. 

Valdes, -sweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 

Know that your words have won me at the last 

To practise magic and concealed Arts. 40 
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Philosophy is odious and obBcme : 

Both Law and Fhyno are for petty wita : 

lis Magio. Magic, that hath raviah'd me. 

mien geatU Mends aid me in this attempt ; 

And I that have with aubtle Byll(>gisniB 

Gravell'd the Paaton of the Qcrman Ohnrch, 

And made the flowering pride of Wittraibeig 

Swarm to my problems, as th' infernal Spirits 

On sweet Mnsnus when he oame to hell, 

Will be as oonning as Agnppa was, 10 

Whose afaadows nutde all Europe honour hinu 

Void, Faustos, these books, thy wit, and 010- 
experienoe, 
Shall make all nations to oanonise us. 
As Indian Moors obey tiieir Spanish Lords, 
So shall the spirits of every Element 
Be always servioeable to us three : 
Like Lions shall they guard us when we please ; 
Like Almain Butters with their horsemen's staves, 
9r Lapland Qiants trotting by our sides : 
flbmetmies like Women, or nnwedded Maids, 20 

Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
^lan have the white breasts of the Queen of Love. . . . 

Com, The miraoles that magio will perform, 
Will make thee vow to study nothing else. 
He that is ffrounded in astrology, 
Enrioht witii tongues, well seen in minerals, 
Hath all the principles magic doth require. • . . 

FauaL Come, show me some demonstrations 
magical, 
That I may conjure in some bushy grove, 
And have these joys in full possession. 30 

Fald, Tlien haste thee to some solitarv grove, 
And bear wise Bacon's and Albanus' works, 
The Hebrew Psalter, and New Testsment ; 
And whatsoever else is requisite 
We will inform thee, ere our conference cease. 

FaUITUI heiiuf vMtmuUd in ike demenU qf magic ly kit 
/riendi Valoss and Co&vblius, mU» kis mm/ to the 
(Uvilt to have an EvU Spirit at kit command for Utenty- 
fimr ytart,— When lAe yeart are expired, the devils 
(Mm kit tovL 
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Faustus—^ night of kit death* Wagnbb, hU Servant. 

Fawt. Say, Wagner, thou hast penised my will, 
How dost thou like it ? 

tfag. Sir, so wondrous well, 
As in all humble duty I do yield 
My life and lasting serrice ibr your love. [JSxU, 

Faust, Gramercy, Wagner. 

Three Scholan enier. 
Welcome, Gentlemen. 

First Sch, Now, worthy Faustus, methinks your 
looks are chang'd. 

Faust. Ah, Gentlemen. 

Sec ISn^, What ails Faustus ? l() 

Faust, Ah, my sweet chamber-fellow, had t livdd 
with thee, then had I lived still, but now must 
I die eternally. Look, Sirs, comes he not t comes he 
not? 

First M., Oh my dear Faustos, what Imports this 
ibar? 

See, Sch, Is all our pleasure turned to mela&chQly ? 

Third Seh, He is not well with bein^ over solitary. 

Sec, Sch, If it be so, we will have physicians, And 
Faustus shall be cured. 20 

Third Seh, 'Tis but a surfeit. Sir ; fear nothing. 

Fati^. A surfeit of deadly sin that hath damn'd 
both body and soul. 

See, Sch, Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven ; re- 
member God's mercy is infinite. 

Faust, But Faustus' offence can neW be pardoned. 
The serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not 
Faustus. Gentlemen, hear me with patience, And 
tremble not at my speeches ! Though my heart pants 
and quivers to remember that I have roen a student 
here these thirty years, oh, would 1 had ne*er seen 
Wittenbetg, never read book! and what wonders 
I have done, all Germany can witness, Vea, all ttie 
world : for which, Faustus hath lost both Germany 
and the world : yea, heaven itself, heaven, the seat of 
God, the throne of the blessed, the kingdom of jo^, 
and must remain in hell for ever. Hell, ah, HeU, for 
ever. Sweet Mends, urbtA shall become of Vausttls 
being in Hell for ever ! ^9 
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Sec Sch. Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

Faust. On God, whom Faustus hath abjured ? on 
(jk>d, whom Fanstas hath blasphemed f my God, I 
would weep, but the devil draws in my tears. Gush 
forth blooa instead of tears, yea Ufe and soul. Oh, 
he stays my tongue : I would lifk up my hands, but 
see, they hold *em, they hold 'em. 

Scholars, Who, Faustus? 

Fatist, Why, Lucifer and Mephistophilis. 
gentlemen, I ^ve them my soul for my cunning. 10 

Scholars, God forbid ! 

Fatut. God forbade it indeed, but Faustus hath 
done it: for the vain pleasure of four-and-twenty 
years hath Faustus lost eternal joy and felicity. I 
writ them a bill with mine own blood, the date is ex- 
pired : this is the time, and he will fetch me. 

First Seh, Why dia not Faustus tell us of this 
before, that Divines might have prayed for thee ? 

Faust, Oft have I thought to have done so ; but the 
devil threatened to tear me in pieces if I named God ; 
to fetch me body and soul if I once gave ear to divinity ; 
and now 'tis too late. Gentlemen, away, lest you 
perish with me. 23 

^ec. Sch, O what may we do to save Faustus ? 

Faust, Talk not of me, but save yourselves, and 
depart. 

Third Sch, Qod will strengthen me, I will stay with 
Faustus. 

First Sch. Tempt not God, sweet Mend, but let us 
into the next room and pray for him. 30 

^ Fau^, Aye, pray for me, pray for me ; and what 
noise soever ye hear, come not unto me, for nothing 
can rescue me. 

See, Sch, Pray thou, and we will pray, that God may 
have mercy upon thee. 

Faust. Gentlemen, &rewell ; if I live till morning, 
1 11 visit you : if not — Faustus is gone to hell. 

Scholars, Faustus, farewell. 

Faustus ahne, — T?ie clock strikes eleven, 

Faust, Faustus, 
Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 40 

And then thou must be damn'd perpetnaUy. 
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Stand still you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 
Fair Nature's eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day : or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 
That Faustus may repent and save his soul. 
lenUf lentCy currUe nodis egui. 
The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike. 
The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn'd. 
O I will leap to my God 1 Who pulls me down ! 10 
See where Christ's blood sti'eams m the firmament : 
One drop of blood would save my soul — ^half a drop : 

ah, my Christ ) 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ ! 
Yet will I call on him : spare me, Lucifer. — 
Where is it now ? 'tis gone ; and see where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows t 
Mountains and hills come, come, and fall on me, 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God ! 
No ! no ! Then will I headlong run into the earth : 
Gape, earth. no, it will not harbour me. 20 

You stars that reign'd at my nativity. 
Whose influence luive alloted death and hell, 
Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the entrails of yon labouring cloud ; 
That when you vomit forth into the air. 
My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths. 
So that my soul may but ascend to heaven. 

The dock striles the hcUf'howr, 

half the hour is past : 'twill all be past aaon ! 

OGod! 

If thou wilt not have mercy on mv soul, 80 

Yet for Christ's sake whose blood hath ransomed me, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in heU a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be saved : 

O, no end is limited to damned souls. 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Oh, Pythagoras' MetempsychosiB 1 were that true. 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang'd 

Into some brutish beast. All beasts are happy, 40 
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For when they die, 

Their souls are soon dissolv'd in elements : 
But mine must live stiU to be plagued in hell. 
Curst be the parents that engender'd me t 
No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Luoifeir, 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 

Tki cMc ttriha ttoeUte^ 

It strikes, it strikes \ noW) body, tur^ to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 

soul, be changed into small water drops, 

And fall into the ocean ; ne'er be found. 10 

Thufider, nnd enter tiU Devils* 

My Ood ) my God 1 look not so fierce on me. 
Adders and sorpents, let me breathe awhUe : 
Utly hell gape not ; come not Lucifer : 

1 \u bum my books : Oh Mephistophilis f 

« « « • • 

First Sch, Come gentlemen, let us go visit Faustus, 
For such a dreadM night was never seen 
Since first the world's creation did begin ; 
Such fearful shrieks and cHes were never heard. 
Pray heaven the Doctor have escaped the danger. 

Sec. Sch. O help us heavens ! see hete Cure Fllttstns' 
limbs 20 

All torn asunder by the^and of death. 

Third Sch, The devil whom Faustus serv'd hath 
torn him thus : 
For 'twixt the hours of twelve and one, methoUght 
I heard him shriek, and call aloud for help : 
At which self time the house seem*d all on nre 
With dreadful horror of these damned fiends. 

Sec, Sch, Well, gentlemen, though Faustus* end 
be such 
As every Christian heart laments to think on, 
Yet, for he was a scholar once admired 
For wondrous knowledge in our German schools, SO- 
We '11 ^ve his mangled limbs due burial : 
And aU the scholars, cloth'd in mourning black. 
Shall wait upon his heavy funeral» 
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JEfUer Chorus. 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 

And burned is Apollo's laurel bough 

l^t sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is cone ! Regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fienoful fortune may exhort the wise 

Only to wonder at unlawful things : 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits 

To practise more than heavenly power permits. 

[The srowing horrofs of Faustos are awfoUy mai^sd 
by the houxB and half houn as they expire and bring 
him nearer and nearer to the exaotmeat el his dire 
compact. It is indeed an agony and bloody sweat* ^ 

Marlowe is said to have men tainted with atheiitinri 
positions, to have denied Grod and the Trinify. To siudi 
a ffenius the history of Faustus must have been deleo- 
table food : to wander in fields where curiosity is f oT' 
bidden to go, to approach the dark gulf near enough 
to look in, to be busied in qweulations which are 
the rotteaert part of the core of the fhdt that UXi 
from Hbe tree of knowledge. Barabas the Jew^ and 
Faustus the oonjurer, are offiqprings of a mind wfaioh at 
least delighted to dally with intodioted sul^eots. 
They both talk a lanyiay which a belieyer would have 
bemi tender of puttmg mto the mouth of a character 
though but in fiction* But the holiest minds have 
sometimes not tiionght it blameable to counterfeit im- 
piety in the person of another, to bring Yioe in upon 
the stage qpnakfag her own dialect, tatd, fhemseiTes 
being armed with an Unotion of self-aonfident impunity, 
have not aenipM to handle and touoh that familiarly 
which would be death to othenk Milton, in the persoti 
of Satan, has started speoulations hardier than any 
which the feeble annoury of the atheist ever fomisbed : 
and the precise, straight-laced Richardson has streiifidbh- 
ened Vice, from the mouth of Lovelace, with entangling 
sophistries and abstruse pleas against her adversanr 
Virtue, which Bedley, Vflners, ami Rochester wanted 
depth of HbefUnism sufficient to have invented.] 
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IX. 

THE RICH JEW OF MALTA : A TRAGEDT. 

BY THE SAME. 

Bababa.8, the Mich Jew, in kit Counting-hmtaej with heetpt ef 
gold before him ; in eontemplation qfhtt weaWi. 

Bar. So that of thus much that return was made ; 
And of the third part of the Persian ships 
There was a yentnre summ'd and satisfied. 
As to those Sabans, and the Men of Uzz, 
That bought my Spanish oils and wines of Greece, 
Here have I purst their paltry silverlings. 
Fie, what a ^uble 'tis to count this trash ! 
Well &re the Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffic for with wedge of gold, 
Whereof a man may easily in a day 10 

Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 
The needy groom, {hat never finger'd groat, 
Would make a miracle of thus much coin : 
But he whose steel-barr*d coffers are cramm'd full. 
And all his life-time hath been tired. 
Wearying his fingers' ends with telling it, 
Would in his age be loth to labour so, 
And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 
Give me the merchants of the Indian mines. 
That trade in metal of the purest mould ; 20 

The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up. 
And in his house heap pearl like pebble-stonee, 
Reoeiye them free ana sell them by the weight ; 
BaffS of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacmths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price. 
As one of them, indifferently rat^, 
And of a carat of this quali^, 30 

May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 
This is the ware wherein consists my wealth i 
And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 
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Their means of traffic from the yulgar trade, 

And, as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the wind ? 

Into what comer peers my halcyon's bill ? 

Ha 1 to the east ? yes : see, how stand the vanes f 

East and by south : why then, I hope my ships, 

I sent for Egypt and the bordering isles. 

Are gotten up Dy Nilus* winding banks. 

Mine argosies from Alexandria, 10 

Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail. 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 

To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 

Certain Merchants «nfe»*, and inform Bababas tkait kis 
Mptjrom various ports are safe arrived y and riding in 
Malta roads, — He descants on the temporcU condition tf 
ike JewSf how they thrive and attain to great vorldly 
protperiiyy in spite of the curse denownoed against them. 

Thus trowls our fortune in by land and sea, 

And thus are we on every side enrich'd. 

These are the bles8in£;s promis'd to the Jews, 

And herein was old Abram*s happiness. 

What more may heaven do for earthly man, 

Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps, 

Bimnng the bowels of the earth for them, 20 

Making the sea their servants, and the winds 

To drive their substance with successful blasts ! 

Who hateth me but for my happiness ? 

Or who is honour'd now but for his wealth ? 

Bather had I, a Jew, be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Christian poverty : 

For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 

But malice, falsehood^ and excessive pride. 

Which methinks fits not their profession. 

Haply some hapless man hath conscience, 80 

And for his conscience lives in beggary. 

They say we are a scatter'd nation : 

I cannot tell]; but we have scambled up 

More wealth by far than those that brag of faith. 

There 's Kirrian Jairim, the great Jew of Greece, 

Obed in Bairseth, Nones in Poortugal 

Myself in Malta, some in Italy, 

Many in Franoe, and wealthy every one 
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Aye, wealthier fiir than any ChristiaD. 
I most confeBi^ we oome not to be kings ; 
That *B not our fault ; alaa I onr number ^l few ; 
And crowns come either by snecenion, 
Or urged by force ; and nothing violent. 
Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent. 
Give us a peaceful rule ; make ChriatianB kin|^ 
That thirst so much for principality. 

[Marlowe's Jew does not approach so near to Shatw* 
peare's as his Edward IL doea to Richard IL Shylook, 
in the midst of his savage purpose, ia a man. B& mo* 
tires, f eeliii«;8, resentments, have something human in 
them. " If you wrong us, shall we not revenffe ? " 
Barabas is a meve moiMtar, brought in with a faoge 
painted nose, to jdeaae the rabble. He IdUs in i^rt, 
poisons whole nunneries, invaats infernal maohinea He 
IS iuat sueh an exhibition as a centniy or two earlier 
might haye been played before tha Loodooen dy ike 
Moyal command, woan a general pilU^ and majtaaore 
of the Hebrews had been preyiously resolTed on m the 
cabinet. It is curious to see a suj)erstition wearing out. 
The idea of a Jew (which our pious ancestors contem- 

Slated with such horror) has nothing in it now revolt- 
ig. We have tamed the claws of we beast, and pared 
its nails, and now we take it to our arms^ fonole it, 
write plays to flatler it : it is visited by prinees, affects 
a taste, patronises the arts, and is tiie only Hhend and 
gentleman-like thing in Chriatendom,] 



X. 

EDWARD THE SECOND : A TRAGEDY. 

BTTSBBAME. 

Gaviston ^ewt wkiU plmtmrm tkom ore wkitk (As King 



Oaih I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits. 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 10 

May draw the pliant King which way I pleaae. 
Music and poetry are hia delight ; 
Therefore 1*11 hava Italian maska by night, 
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Sweet speeches, comedies, and pleasing shows ; 

And in the day, when he shall walk aoroad, 

Like Sylvan nymphs my pa^s shall be olad ; 

My men, like satyrs gjn^mg on the lawna, 

Shall with their goat-feet danoe the antick hay. 

Sometimes a lovaly boy in Dian's shape, 

With hair that giuls the water as it glides, 

Crownets of pearl about hia naked anna, 

And in his sportful handa an olive tree 

To hide those parts which men delight to see, 10 

Shall bathe him in a sping, and there hard by, 

One like Acteon, peeping uiro' the grove. 

Shall by the angrv goddess be transform'd, 

And runnii^ in tne likeness of an hart. 

By yelping hounds puU'd down, shall seem to die ; 

Such things as these best please his majesty. 

The ycwn^tr MoBTiMBR repiTtes at the insolence 

of Gavsston, 

Mort. sen. Nephew, I must to Scotland, thoustay'st 
here. 
Leave now to oppose thyself against the King. 
Thou aeest by nature he is mild and calm, 
And seeinfl ms mind so dotes on Gaveston, 20 

Let him 'vnthout oontrolment have his will. 
The mightiest kings have had their minions : 
Great iQezander loVd Hephestion ; 
The oonguering Hercules for his Hylas wept, 
Ajid for Fatrodus stem Achilles dioop'd. 
And not kings only, but the wisest men ; 
The Boman Tull^ lov'd Octavius ; 
Grave Socrates void Aloibiades. 
Then let his mee, whose youth is flexible, 
And promisem as much as we can wish, 30 

Freely eigoy that vain light-headed earl, 
F<Mr nper years will wean him from such toys. 

Mort, jvm. Uncle, his wanton humour §^eves not 
me ; 
But this I scorn, that one so basely bom, 
Should by his sovereign's &VGur grow so pert 
And riot with the treaaure of the realm. 
YThile iioldien mutiny for want of pay, 
He wean a lotd*a revenue on bis back, 
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And Midas-like, he jets it in the court, 

With base outlandish cullions at his heels, 

Whose proud fantastic liveries make such show, 

As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appear'd. 

I have not seen a dapper lack so brisk ; 

He wears a short Italian hooded cloak, 

Larded with pearl, and in his Tuscan oap 

Aiewel of more value than the crown. 

While others walk below, the king and he, 

From out a window, laugh at such as we, 10 

And flout our train, and jest at our attire. 

Uncle, 'tis this that makes me impatient. 

The Babons reprocbck the King with the calamities w^teA 
the realm endures from the ascendency of his wicked 
favourite Gavbston. 

Kino Edward, Lancaster, Warwick. The Mortimxrs, 

and other Lords. 

Mart, jtm. Nay, stay, my lord, I come to bring you 
Mine uncle is taken prisoner by the Scots. [news. 

Edw, Then ransom him. 

Lcm, 'Twas in your wars ; you should ransom him. 

Mort, jun. And you shall ransom him, or else 

KevU, What, Mortimer, you will not threaten him ? 

Edw, Quiet yourself, you shall have the broad seal, 
To gather for him thoroughout the realm. 20 

Lan, Your minion Gaveston hath taught you this. 

Mort. jun. My Lord, the family of the Mortimers 
Are not so poor, but, would they sell their land, 
*Twould levy men enough to anger you. 
We never beg, but use such prayers as these. 

Edw, Shan I still be haunted thus ? 

Mort, jun. Nay, now you are here alone, I 'U speak 
my mind. 

Lan, And so will I, and then, my lord, &rewell, 

Mort. The idle triumphs, masks, lascivious shows. 
And prodigal gifts bestow'd on Gaveston, 30 

Have drawn thy treasure dry, and made thee weak ; 
The murmuring commons, overstretched, break. 

Lan, Look for rebellion, look to be depos'd ; 
Thy garrisons are beaten out of France, 
And lame and poor lie groaning at the gates. 
The wild Oneyf, with swarms of Iiish kerns. 
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Live uncontroll'd within the Bnglish pale. 
Unto the walls of York the Seots make road, 
And unresisted draw away rich spoils. 

Mart, jun. The haughty Dane commands the nai*- 
row seas. 
While in the harbour ride thy ships unrigg'd. 

Lan. What foreign prince sends thee emoassadors T 

MwL Who lores thee, \mt a sort of flatterers t 

Jjan, Thy gentle queen, sole sister to Yalois, 
Complains that thou hast left her all forlorn. 

Mort. Thy court is naked, being bereft of those 10 
That make a king seem glorious to the world : 
I mean the peers, whom thou ahouldst dearly love* 
Libels are cast against thee in the street : 
Ballads and rhymes made of thy overthrow. 

Lan. The Northern borderers seeing tibeir houses 
burnt, 
Their wives and children slain, run up and down 
Cursing the name of thee andGaveston. 

Mart. When wert thou in the field with banner 
spread, 
But once ? and then thy soldiers marched like players, 
With ffarish robes, not armour ; and thyself, 20 

Bedaub'd with gold, rode laughing at the rest, 
Nodding and shaking of thy spangled crest, 
Where women's favours hung like labels down. 

Lan. And thereof came it, that the fleering Sootu, 
To England's high disgrace, have made this jig : 
Maids of .Englaiulf wrt may you, mowrn^ 
Far your lemans you have lost at Bannock* s boumf 
WiUi, a heofoe and a ho I 
What toeeneth the king of Englandf 
So soon to have toon Scotland, 80 

With a ranibelow f 

Mort. Wigmore* shall fly» to set my uncle free. 

Lan. And when 'tis gone, our swords shall purchase 
more. 
If ye be mov'd, revenue it as you can ; 
Look next to see us with our ensigns spread. 

[JSxeunt NoUml 

* A principal manor bdooglng to the Hortimera. 
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The Kinff being depoted, turrendert kit erawtt into the hands 
of the B18HOP OF WiNCFBSTiB and the Eabl OP 
Lbigbstbb at Kiilingwcrtk Ckutle. 

Lei. Be patient, ffood my lord, cease to lament, 
Imagine Killingwortn castle were your ooort, 
AnoTthat yon lay for pleasure here a space, 
Not of compulsion or necessity. 

Edw. L^cester, if gentle words might comfort me, 
Thy speeches lon^ ago had eas'd my sorrows ; 
For kmd and lovmg hast thou always been. 
The griefs of private men are soon allay'd, 
But not of Idnfls. The forest deer being struck, 
Runs to an herb that doseth up the wounds ; 10 
But when the imperial lion's flesh is eor'd. 
He rends and tears it with his wrathful paw, 
And highly scorning that the lowly eartn 
Should drink his blood, mounts up into the air. 
And so it fares with me, whose dauntless mind 
Th' ambitious Mortimer would seek to curb, 
Ajid that unnatural queen, felse Isabel, 
That thus hath pent and mew'd me in a prison : 
For such outrageous passions cloy my soul. 
As with the wings of^rancour ana disdain, 20 

Full often am I soaring up to heay'n, 
To plain me to the goc^ against them both. 
But when I call to mind I am a king, 
Methinks I should revenge me of the wrongs 
That Mortimer and Isabel have done. 
But what are kings, when regiment is gone. 
But perfect shadows in a sunshine da^ t 
My nobles rule, I bear the name of kmg ; 
I wear the crown, but am controll'd by them, 
By Mortimer, and my imconstant queen, 30 

Who spots my nuptial bed with infamy, 
Whilst I am lodged within this cave of care. 
Where sorrow at my elbow still attends. 
To company my heart with sad laments, 
That bleeds within me for this strange exchange. 
But tell me, must I now resign my crown. 
To make usurping Mortimer a king ? 

Biah. Your grace mistakes, it is for England's good, 
And princely Edward's right, we crave the crown. 

Edw, No, 'tis for Mortimer, not Edward's head ; 40 
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For he 's a lamb, encompassed by wolves, 

Which in a moment will abridge his life. 

But if proud Mortimer do wear this crown, 

Heav'ns turn it to a blaze of quenchless fire, 

Or like the snaky wreath of llsiphon. 

Engirt the temples of his hateful head ; 

So shall not Ei^^land's vine be perished. 

But Edward's name survive, though Edward dies. 

Lei, My lord, why waste you thus the time away ? 
They stay your answer ; will you yield your crown ? 

Eiw. Ah, Leicester, weigh how hardly I can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without cause ; 12 
To give ambitious Mortimer my right, 
That like a mountain overwhelms my bliss. 
In which extreme my mind here murther'd is. 
But what the heavens appoint, I must obey. 
Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too ; 
Two kings in England cannot rei^ at once. 
But stay awhile, let me be king till night, 
That I may gaze upon this glittering crown ; 20 

So shall my eyes receive their last content, 
My head the leitest honour due to it, 
And jointly both yield up their wished right. 
Contmue ever, thou celeaitial sun ; 
Let never silent night possess this clime ; 
Stand still, you watches of the element ; 
All times and seasons, rest you at a stay. 
That Edward may be still &ir En«[land s king. 
But day's bright oeam doth vanish &st away. 
And needs I must resign my wished crown ; 80 

Inhuman creatures ! nurs'd with tiger's milk ! 
Why gape you for your sovereign's overthrow T 
My diadem I mean, and guiltless life. 
See, monsters, see, I '11 wear my crown again. 
What, fear you not the fury of your kinc ? 
But, hapless Edward, thou art fondly led. 
They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 
But seek to make a new-elected king ; 
Which fills my mind with strange despairing thoughts. 
Which thoughts are marbrred with endless torments, 
And in this torment comiort find I none, 41 

But that I feel the crown upon my head ; 
And therefore let me wear it yet awhile. 
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Messenger, My lord, the parliament must have 
present news, 
And therefore say, will you resign or no ? 

Edw, I '11 not reffiign I but whilst I live be king. 
Traitors be gone ! and join with Mortimer 1 
Elect, conspire, install, do what you will ; 
Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries 1 

Bith, This answer we '11 return, and so fiBffeweU. 

Leu Gall them again, my lord, and speak them fidr ; 
For if they go, the prince shall lose his right. 

Edw. Gall thou them back, I have no power to qpeak. 

Xet. M^ lord, the king is willing to resign. 11 

Biah, If he be not, let him choose. 

.£Uu7. O would I might ! but heaven and earth 
conspire 
To make me miserable I here, receive my crown ; 
Receive it ? no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime. 
He of you all that most desires my blood, 
And iml be called the murderer of a king. 
Take it. What, are you mov'd ? pity you me 1 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 20 

And Isabel, whose eyes, being turned to steel, 
Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 
Yet stay, for rather than I'll look on them, 
Here, here ! Now sweet God of heav'n, 
Make me despise this transitory pomp, 
And sit for ever enthroniz'd in heav'n ! 
Gome death, and with thy fingers close my eyes, 
Or, if I live, let me forget myself. 

Berkeley Cattle, The Kino is left alone leUh Light- 
BOBN, a murderer, 

Edw, Who 's there ? what light is that ? wherefore 
com'st thou ? 29 

Light, To comfort you, and bring youpoyful news. 

Edw, Small comfort finds poor Echvard m thy looks : 
Villain, I know thou com'st to murder me. 

Light, To murder you, my most gracious lord f 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
"Die aueen sent me to see how you were used, 
For sne relents at this your miserv : 
And what eyes can refi^un from snedding tears, 
To see a king in this most piteous state. 
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Edw. Weep'st thou already ? list a while to me 
And then thy heart, were it as Gumey's * is, 
Or as Matrevis',* hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt, ere I have done m^ tale. 
This dungeon where they keep me is a sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Light, O villains t 

JBdw. And there, in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days' space ; and lest that I should sleep. 
One plays continually upon a drum. 10 

They gire me bread ana water, being a king ; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
liy mind 's distempered, and my body 's numb'd. 
And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 

would mj blood dropped out from every rein^ 
As doth this water from my tattered robes. 
Tell Isabel the queen, I look'd not thus. 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhors'd the duke of Cleremont. 
Light. O speak no more, my lord 1 this breaks my 
heart. 20 

lie on this bed, and rest yourself awhile. 
Edw. These looks of tmne can harbour nought but 
death : 

1 see my tragedy written in thy brows. 
Yet stay awhile, forbear thy bloody hand, 
And kt me see the artroke liefore it comes, 
That even then when I shall lose my life. 
My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 

Light, What means your highness to mistrust me 

thus? 
J5dw, What mean'st thou to dissemble with me thus ? 
Light, These hands were never stain'd with ,inno- 
cent blood, 30 

Nor shall tiiey now be tainted with a kind's. 
Edw, Forgive my thought, for having such a 
thought. 
One jewel have I lefb, receive thou this. 
Still fear I, and I know not what 's the cause, 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
O if thou narbour'st murder in thy heart. 
Let the gift change thy mind, ana save thy souL 
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Know that I am a l^g* Oh, at that name 
I feel a hell of met Where is my crown ? 
Gone, gone, and do I remain ? 

Light, You 're overwatch'd my lord, lie down and 
rest. 

Edw, But that grief keeps me waking, I shooM 



For not these ten days have these eyelids closed. 
Now as I speak they &11, and yet with fear 
Open again. O wherefore sitt'st thou here ? 

Light, If you mistrust me, I '11 be gone, my lord. 

Edw, No, no, for if thou mean'st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore stay. 11 

Light, He sleeps. 

Edw, let me not die ; yet stay, O stay awhile. 

Light, How now, my lord ? 

Edw, Something still buzzeth in mine ears. 
And tells me if I sleep I never wake ; 
This fear is that which makes me tremble thus : 
And therefore tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 

Light, To rid thee of thy life ; Matrevis, come. 

Edw, I am too weak and feeble to resist : 20 

Assist me, sweet Crod, and receive my soul. 

[This tragedy is in a very different style from "mighty 
Tamburlaine. The reluctant pangs of abdicating 
Royalty in Edward furnished hints which Shakspeare 
scarce improved in his Richard the Second ; and the 
death-scene of Marlowe's king moves pity and terror 
beyond any scene, ancient or modem, with which I am 
acquainted.] 

XI. (G.) 

THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS i A 
DRAMATIC PASTORAL. 

BY GEORGE FEELE. 

Flora drestes Ida "ELill, to honour the coming of the 
Three Goddesses. 

Flora, Not Iris in her pride and bravery 
Adorns her arch with such variety ; 
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Nor doth the Milk-white Way in frosty night 
Appear so fair and beautiful in sight, 
As done these fields, and groves, and sweetest bowers, 
-Bestrew'd and deck'd with parti-colour'd flowers. 
Along the bubbling brooks and silver glide, 
I'hat at the bottom doth in silence slide, 
The water-flowers and lilies on the banks 
Take blazing comets bureeon all in ranks ; 
Under the hawthorn and the poplar tree. 
Where sacred Phoebp may delight, to be ;^ 10 

The primJ|rosex an,d the purple hV^inth, . , 
The dainty violet,, and the whol^me minth ; 
The dounle daii^y, 'and the cowsUp, (Queen 
pf summer, flowen), do over-p^r the green ; 
And rounqi about {the valley as Vc^ pass) 
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They are at hand by this. ^ 

Juno hath left her chaiiot long ago, 
And hath retum'd her peacocks by her Rainbow ; 
"And bravely, as becomes the Wife of Jove, 20 

Doth honour by her presence to our grove : 
Fair Venus she hath let her sparrows fly, 
. To tend on her, and make her melody ; 
.Her turtles and her swans unyoked l)e, 
>And flicker near her side for company : 
l*allas hath set her tigers loose to feed. 
Commanding them to wait when she hath need : 
.And hitherward with proud and stately pace, 
To do us honour in the sylvan chace, SO 

.They march, like to the pomp of heaven above, 
Juno, the Wife and Sister of King Jove, 
The warlike Pallas, and the Queen of Love. 

The Muses, and Country Girls, iusemble to welcome the 

Goddeflses. 

Pmiuma. With country store like friends we 
venture forth. 
Think'st, Faunus, that these Groddesses will take our 
' gifts in worth ? 

Faun, Tea, doubtless ; for, 'shall tell thee. Dame, 
'twei% better give a thing, 
A sign of love, unto a mighty person, or a King, 
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Than to a mde and barbftroas swain both bad and 

basely born. 
Fob okntlt takes thb okktleman that orr the 

CLOWK WILL 8C0BK. 

The Wdeoming Song, 

C<mniry Oodi. Ida, Ida, Ida, happv hill ! 
This honour done to Ida may it continne sou ! 

Mvses, Ye Country Gods, that in this Ida won. 
Bring down your gifts of welcome, 
For honour done to Ida. 

Oodt. Behold in sign of joy we sing, 
And signs of joyful welcome bring, 

For honour done to Ida. 10 

Pan. The Grod of shepherds, and his mates, 
With country cheer salutes your states : 
Fair, wise, and worthy, as you be ! 
And thank the gracious Ladies Three, 
For honour done to Ida. 

Paris. (Enonb. 

Fwt\ GSnone, while we bin disposed to walk, 
Tell me, what shall be subject of our talk f 
Thou hast a sort of pretty tales in store ; 
''Dare say no nymph in Ida woods hath more. 
Again, beside thy sweet alluring face, 20 

In telling them thou hast a special grace. 
Then prithee, sweet, afford some pretty thing, 
Some toy that from thy pleasant wit doth spring. 

(En, raris, my heart's contentment and my choice, 
Use thou thy pipe, and I will use mv voice ; 
So shall thy lust request not be denied, 
And time well spent, and both be satisfied. 

Par, Well, gentle- nymph, although thou do me 
That can ne tune my pii)e unto a song, [wrong. 

Me list this once, (Enone, for thy sake, 80 

This idle task on me to undertake. 

[They sit wnden' a tree together, 

CEn, And whereon then shall be my roundelay ; 
For thou hast heard my store long since, 'dare say — 
How Saturn did divide his kingdom tho 
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To Jove, to Neptune, and to Dis below : 
How mighty men made foul successless war 
Against the Gods, and State of Jupiter : 

J^ow Phorcys' imp, that was so tnck and fair, 
That tangM Neptune in her eolden hair, 
Became a Gorgon for her lewdmisdeed ; — 
A pretty fable, Paris, for to read ; 
A piece of cunning, trust me for the nones, 
That wealth and beau^ alter men to stones : 
How Salmacis, resembling Idleness, 10 

. ^l^ims men to women all thro' wantonness : 

• How Pluto raught Queen Ceres' daughter thence. 
And what did follow of that love-oflfence : 

Of Daphne tum'd into the Laurel-tree, 

IFhat shews a mirror of virginity : 

.How fair Narcissus, tooting on his shade, 

Reproves disdain, and tells how form dotib fade : 

JEow cunning Philomela's needle tells, 

What force in love, what wit in sorrow dwells : 

.What pains unhappy souls abide in Hell, 20 

They say, because on Earth the^ lived not well, — 

Ixion's wheel, proud Tantal's pming woe, 

Prometheus' torment, and a many moe ; 

fiow Danaus' daughters plv their endless task ; 

What toil the toil of Sisyphus doth ask. 

All these are old, and known, I know ; yet, if thou 

* wilt have any, 

Ghooee some of these ; for, trust me, else (Enone hath 
not many. 
Par, Nay, what thou wilt ; but since my cunning 
n6t compares with thine, 
B^in some toy that I can play upon this pipe of mine. 
Wi, There is a pretty Sonnet then, we call it 
Cupid's Cuese : 80 

* They tiiat do change old love for new, pray Gods 
they change for worse." 

(En. F^, andfai/, and twice so fair, 

As fair as anynHiy iBe, . 

The fairoBt shepherd oA our groen, 

A Loie for any Lady. 

Par, Fair, and fair, and twice so fair 

As fair as anj may be, 
Thv Love is fair for thee alone, 

And for no other Lady. 
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(En. My Love is fair, my Lore is gay, 
And fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay. 
Concludes with Cupid's Curse ; 
They that do change old love for new, 
Pray Gods they change for worse. 

(En, My Love can pipe, my Love can sing. 
My Love can many a pretty thing, 11 

And of his lovely praises ring 
My merrjr, merry, merry roundelays. 
Amen to Cupid's Curse : 
They that do change old love for new, 
Pray Gods they change for worse. 

To my etteemed Friend, and excellent Musician, 

V. N,, Esq. 

DbabSib, 
I conjure you, in the name of all the Sylvan Deities, 
ipd of the Muses, whom you honour, and they recijpro- 
oally love and honour you, — rescue this old and passion- 
ate IHtty — the very flower of an old forgotten Pastoral, , 
which had it been in all parts equal, the Faithful 
Shepherdess of Fletcher had been but a second name in 
this sort of WritiiLg:— rescue it from the profane hands 
of every common Composer : and in one of your tran- 
quillest moods, when you have most leisure from those 
sad thoughts, which sometimes unworthilv beset you ; 
yet a mood, in itself not unallied to the better sort of 
meluicholy ; laying by for once the lofty Oi^gan, with 
which you shake the Temples ; attune, as to the Pipe of 
Paris himself, to some milder and more love-according 
instrument, this pretty Courtship between Paris and his 
(then-not as yet-forsaken) CBnone. Oblige me ; and all 
more knowing Judges of Music and of Poesy ; by the 
adaptation of fit musical numbers, which it only wants 
to M the rarest Love Dialogue in our language. 

Your Implorer, 

C.L. 
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XII. (g.) 
THE BATTLE OF ALCAZAR : A TRAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Mult Mahambt, driven ;from his throne into a detert, 
tvbt the Lumeu to feed hu fainting Wife CUABOUB, 

MtUy, Hold thee, Calipolis ; feed, and faint no 
more. 
This flesh I forced from a lioness ; 
Meat of a Princess, for a Princess meet. 
Learn by her noble stomach to esteem 
Penury plenty in extremest dearth ; 
w ho, when she saw her foracement bereft. 
Pined not in melancholy or diildish fear ; 
But, as brave minds are strongest in extremes, 
So she, redoubling her former force. 
Banged through the woods, and rent the breeding 
vaults 10 

Of proudest savages, to save herself. 
^Peed then, and faint not, fair Calipolis ; 
For, rather than fierce famine shall prevail 
To gnaw thy entrails with her thorny teeth, 
The conquering Lioness shall attend on thee, 
And lay nuge heaps of slaughter'd carcasses 
As bulwarks in her way to keep her back. 
I will provide thee of a princely Osprey, 
That, as she flieth over fish in pools, 
The fish shall turn their fflisterme bellies up, 20 

And thou shalt take thy liberal choice of all. 
Jove's stately bird with wide^mmanding wings 
Shall hover still about thy princely head, 
'And beat down fowls by shoals into thy lap. 
Feed then, and faint not, fair Calipolis. 

[This address, for its barbaric splendor of conception, 
extravagant vein of promise, not to mention some idio- 
matic peculiarities, and the very structure of the verse, 
savours strongly of Marlowe ; out the real author, I be- 
lieve, 18 unknown.] 
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XIII. 

THE LOVE OF KING DAVID AND FAIK 

BETHSABE, 

WITH 

THE TRAGEDY OF ABSALOM. 

BY THE SAICE. 

BiTHSABS, wiik her maid laihimg, Sketimff$: tmd 
Dayid sits aiovi, tieming ktr. 

THE SONG. 

Hot son, cool fire, temper'd with sweet air, 
Black ahade, fidr nurse, shadow my white hair : 
Shine son, bum fire, breathe air and ease me, 
Black shade, fair nnrse, shroud me and please me ; 
Shadow (my sweet mnse) keep me from baming, 
Make not my elad cause, cause of my mourning. 

Let not my beauty's fire 

Enflame unstaid desire, 

K<n* pierce any bright eye 

That wandereth li^tly. 10 

Beihsdbe. Come, gentle Zephyr, Inck'd with those 
perfifines 
That erst in Eden sweetened Adam's love, 
And stroke my bosom with thy silken fan : 
Tbis shade (sun-nroof) is yet no proof for thee, 
Thy body smootner than this waveless spring, 
And ]mrer than the substance of the same, 
Can creen through that his * lances cannot pierce. 
Thou ana thy sister, soft and sacred Air, 
Goddess of life, and governess of health, 
Keeps every fountain fresh and arbour sweet ; 20 
Ko brazen gate her passage can repulse, 
Nor bushy thicket bar thy subtle breath. 
Then deck thee with thy loose delightsome robes. 
And on thy wings brin^ delicate perfumes, 
To play the wantons with us through the leaves. 
Ijcmd. What tunes, what words, what looks, what 
wonders pierce 
My soul, incensed with a sudden fire T 

* The sun's rays. 
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What tree, what shade, what spring, what paradise, 

Enjoys the beauty of so fair a dame ? 

Fair Eva, placed in perfect happiness. 

Lending her praise-notes to the liberal heavens, 

Struck with the accents of Arch-angels' tunes. 

Wrought not more pleasure to her husband's thoughts, 

Than this fair woman's words and notes to mine. 

May that sweet plain that bears her pleasant weight, 

Be still enamell'd with discolour'd flowers ; 

That precious fount bear sand of purest gold ; 10 

And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 

That pierce earth's bowels to maintain the source, 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; 

.The bnm let be embrac'd with golden curls 

Of moflB that sleeps with sound the waters make 

F<v jov to feed the fount with their recourse ; 

Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 

Bear manna every mom instead of dew ; 

Or let the dew be sweeter far than that 19 

That hangs, like chains of pearl, on Hermon hill, ' 

Or balm which trickled from old Aaron's beard. 

JSfUer CuSAY. 

See, Gusay, see the flower of Israel, 
The fairest daughter that obeys the king 
In all the land the Lord subdued to me. 
Fairer than Isaac's lover at the well, 
'Brighter than inside-bark of new-hewn cedar, 
Sweeter than flames of fine perfumed myrrh ; 
And comelier than the silver clouds that dance 
On Zephyr's wings before the King of Heaven. 

Ouaay, Is it not Bethsabe the Hethite's wife, 80 
Urias, now at Rabath sie^ with Joab ? 

Dcbmd. Go now and bring her quickly to the King ; 
Tell her, her ^praoes have found grace with him. 

Cusay. I will my Lord. [ExU, 

David. Bri^t Bethsabe shall wash in David's 
bower 
In water mix'd with purest almond-flower. 
And bathe her beauty in the milk of kids ; 
Bright Bethsabe gives earth to my desiret. 
Verdure to earth, and to that vetranre flowers, 
To flowers sweet odours, and to odours wings, 40 
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That eany pleasures to the hearts of Kings. 

* * * * * 

Now comes my lover tripping like the roe, 
And brings my longings tanked in her hair. 
To joy her love I 'llbmld a kingly bower, 
' Seated in hecuing of a hmidred streams, 
That, for their homage to her sovereign joys. 
Shall, as the serpents fold into their nests 
In oblique turnings, wind their nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks. 
And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 10 
To lay Mb golden sceptre on her brows. 

[Thero is more of the same stuff, but I suppose the 
reader has a surfeit ; espedally as this Oantide of David 
has never been suspected to contain any pious sense 
couched underneath it, whatever his son's may. The 
Kngly Wer "seated in hearing of a hundred streams," 
18 the best of it.] 

XIV. (g.) 
ANOTHER EXTRACT FROM THE SAME. 

Nathan. David. 

NcUh, Thus Nathan saith unto his lord the king : 
There were two men both dwellers in one town ; 
The one was mighty, and exceeding rich 
In oxen, sheep, ana cattle of the field ; 
The other poor, having nor ox, nor calf, 
Nor other cattle, save one little lamb. 
Which he had bought, and nourish'd by his liand. 
And it grew up, and fed with him and nis. 
And ate and drank as he and his were wont, 20 

And in his bosom slept, and was to him 
As was his daughter or his dearest child. — 
There came a stranger to this wealthy man, 
And he refused and spared to take his own, 
Or of his store to dress or make his meat. 
But took the poor man's sheep, the poor man's store, 
And drest it for this stranger m his nouse. 
What, teU me, shall be done to him for this ? 
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Dav, Now, as the Lord doth live, this wicked man 
Is judged, and shall become the child of death ; 
Fourfold to the poor man he shall restore, 
'That without mercy took Ids lamb away. 

NoUh, Thou art thb man, and thou hast 

JUDGED THYSELF. — 

David, thus saith the Lord thy God by me : 

" I thee anointed Kins in Israel, 

And saved thee firom me tyranny of Saul ; 

Thy master's house I gave thee to possess, 

His wives unto thy bosom I did give, 10 

And Judah and Jerusalem withal ; 

And might, thou know'st, if this had been too small, 

Have given thee more. 

Wherefore then hast thou gone so far astray, 

And hast done evil, and sinned in my sight ? 

Urias thou hast killed \vith the sword ; 

Yea, with the sword of the uncircumcised 

Thou hast him slain ; wherefore fix>m this day forth 

The sword shall never go from thee and thine : 

For thou hast ta'en this Hethite's wife to thee, 20 

Wherefore, behold, I will," saith Jacob's God, 

" In thine own house stir evil up to thee. 

Yea, I before thy face will take thy wives, 

And give them to thy neighbour to possess.'* 

This shall be done to David in the aay. 

That Israel openly may see thy shame. 

Dav, Nathan, I have, against the Lord, I have, 
Sinned, oh sinned grievously ! and lo, 
From heaven's throne doth David throw himself, 
And groan and grovel to the gates of hell. SO 

Nalh, David, stand up ; thus saith the Lord by me, 
*' David the King shall live," for He hath seen 
The true repentant sorrow of thy heart ; 
But for thou hast in this misdeed of thine 
Stirr'd up the enemies of Israel 
To triumph and blaspheme the God of Hosts, 
And sa^, " He set a wicked man to reign 
Over his loved people and his tribes ; " 
The child shall surely die, that erst was bom, 
His mother's sin, his kindly father's scorn. 40 

Dofl), How just is Jacob's God in all his works ! 
But must it die, that David loveth so ? 
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O that the m^ty One of Isttutl 

Nill change his ^oom, and says the babe must die ! 

Mourn, Israel, and weep in Sion-gates ; 

Wither, ye oedar-trees of Lebanon ; 

Ye sprouting abnonds, with your flowering tope, 

Droop, drown, and drench in Hebron's fearfol streams : 

The Babe must die, that was to Dayid bom, 

His mother's sin, his kingly father's seom. 

Absaloh, r^MHing, 

Now for the crown and throne of Israel, 

To be confirm'd with virtue of my sword, 10 

And writ with David's blood upon the blade. 

Now, Jove,* let forth the golden firmament, 

And look on him with all thy fiery eyes. 

Which thou hast made to give their glories light. 

To show thou lovest the virtue of thy hand. 

Let fall a wreath of stars upon my head. 

Whose influence may govern Israel 

With state exceeding all her other Kings. 

Fight, Lords and Captains, that your Sovereign's face 

May shine in honour brighter than the sun ; 20 

And with the virtue of my beauteous rays 

Make this fair land as fruitful as the fields 

That with sweet milk and honey overflowed. 

God, in the whizzing of a pleasant wind 

Shall march upon the tops of mulberry-trees, 

To cool all breasts that bum with any grie& ; 

As whilom he was good to Moyses' men, 

By day the Lord shall sit within a cloud. 

To ffuide your footsteps to the fields of joy ; 

And in the night a pillar bright as fire 30 

Shall go before you like a second sun, 

Wherein the essence of his Grodhead is ; 

That day and night you may be brought to peace. 

And never swerve from that delightsome path 

That leads your souls to perfect happiness : 

This he shall do for joy when I am King. 

Then fight, brave Captains, that these jojrs may fly 

Into your bosoms with sweet victory. 



• JoTC, for Jeborah. 



\ 
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Absalon, trivrnphaiU, 

Aha, First, Absalon was by the trompet's sound 
Proclaimed thro' Hebron Bang of Israel ; 
And now is set in fair Jerusalem 
With complete state and glor^r of a crown. 
Fifty fair footmen by my chariot run ; 
Ana to the air, whose rupture rings my fame, 
Where'er I ride, they offer reverence. 
Whjr should not Absalon, that in his face 
Carries the final purpose of Ms God, 
(That is, to work him grace in Israel), 10 

Endeavour to achieve with all his strongth 
The state that most may satisfy his joy — 
Keeping His statutes and His covenants pure ! 
His thunder is entangled in my hair, 
And with my beauty is His lightning quench'd. 
I am the man He made to glory in. 
When by the errors of my father's sin 
He lost the path that led into the land 
Wherewith our chosen ancestors were blest. 



XV. (q.) 

A LOOKING GLASS FOB ENGLAND AND 
LONDON : A TRAGICOMEDY. 

BY THOMAS LODGE AND BOBBKT GREEN. 

Alvida, PoAxmour to Basni, the OrecU King qf Atijfria, 
courts a petty King of Cilioia. 

Alv. Ladies, go sit you do¥^ amidst this bower. 
And let the Eunuchs play you all asleep : 21 

Put garlands made of roses on your heads, 
And play the wantons, whilst I talk awhUe. 

Ladies, Thou beautiful of all the world, we wilL 

[ExmaU, 

Alv, 'King of Cilicia, kind and courteous ; 
Like to thyself, because a lovely king ; 
Come lay thee down upon thy mistress' knee, 
And I will sing and talk of love to thee. 

Oil. Most gracious paragon of excellence, 
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It fitH not such an abject wretch m I 
To talk Mrith IUsuI'h pamnour and lore. 

Alv. To talk, sweet friend ! who would not telk 
with thee t 
Oh be not ooy ; art thoa not only £ur ! 
Come, twine thine anna aboat thia anow-iHiitd wbA^ 
A love-nest for the great AasTrian king. 
Blushing I tell thee, fair Cihdan prince, 
None but thyself can merit such a grace. 

Oil. Madam, I hope jrou mean not for to mock me. 

Alv, No, king, fair king, my meaning is to yoke 
thee ; 10 

Hear me but sing of loye : then by my mt^iB, 
My tears, my gluicing looks, my changeaobNr, 
Thou shalt perceive how I do hold thee dear. 

Cfil, Sing, madam, if yon please ; bat lore in j 

Alv, Nay, I will love, ana sigh at every iwt. 

{Sheginfft,) 

Beauty, alas I where wast thou bom. 
Thus to hold thyself in soomf 
Whenas Beauty kiss'd to woo thee, 
Thou by Beau^ dost undo me. 

Heigho, despise me not. 20 

I and thou in sooth are one, 
Fairer thou, I fairer none : 
Wanton thou ; and, wilt thou, wanton. 
Yield a cruel heart to plant on f 
Do me right, and do me reason ; 
Crueltyis cursed treascm. 

Heigho, I love I heigho, I love ! 

Heigho, and yet he eyes me not ! 

Gil. Madam your song is passing passionate. 

Alv, And wilt thon not then pity my estate T 80 

Gil. Ask love of them who pi^ may impart. 

A Iv, I ask of thee, sweet ; thou hast stole my heart. 

CU. Your love is fixed on a ^p^ater king. 

Ah), Tut, women's love— it is a fickle uiing. 
I love my Rasni for his dignity : 
I love Cuician King for his sweet eye. 
I love my Rasni, since he rules the world : 
But more I love this kingly little world. 
How sweet he looks ! — O were I Cynthia's fore, 
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And thou Endymion, I should hold thee dear : 
Thus should mine anns be spread about thy neck, 
Thus would I kiss my Love at every beck. 
Thus would I sigh to see thee sweetly sleep ; 
And if thou wak'st not soon, thus would I weep : \] 
And thus, and thus, and thus : thus much I love thee. 



XYI. 

THE SPANISH TRAGEDY; ob, HIEKOKIMO 
IS MAD AGAIN : A TRAGEDY. 

BY THOMAS KYD. 

HOBATIO, the ton of HiEBOmMO, u murdered while he is 
Ming vUh kit mislrett Bblimfkbia bp night in an 
arbour in hit father* t aarden. The nmrderert (Bal- 
THAZAB, hit rwalf andhOBMBZO the brother of Bbum- 
fbeua) hoHg hit body on a tree, Hjxbohimo it 
awaiened by the eriet of Bmumfesoa^ and coming ont 
into his aarden, diteowrs by the light of a torch, that 
the mmrdered man it hit ton. Upon thit he goes 
distracted, 

HiKBOHiMO mad. 
Hier, My son ! and whatf s a son ? 
A thing begot within a pair of minutes, there about : 
-A lump brwl up in darkneaa, and doth serre 
To balance those light creatures we call women ; 10 
And at the nine months' end creeps forth to light. 
What is there yet in a son. 
To make a fiitther dote, rave, or run mad I 
Being bom, it pouts, cries, and breeds teeth. 
What is there yet in a son ? 
He must be fed, be taught to go, and speak. 
Ay, or yet ? why mi^t not a man lore a calf as well ? 
Or melt in passion o'er a frisking kid, as for a son f 
VftthinVg a young baoon. 

Or a fine little smooth horse colt, 20 

Should move a man as much as doth a son ; 
For one of these, in yerv little time, 
Wm grow to some ^pxKi use; whereas a son 
Th» more he grcms m stature and in yesxs, 
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The more nnsqiiftr'd, unlevell'd, he appears ; 
Beckons his parents among the rank of fools, 
Strikes cares upon their heads witii his mad riots, 
Hakes them look old before they meet with ace ; 
This 18 a son ; and whata loss is uiis, considered truly ! 
Oh, bat my Horatio grew out of reach of those 
Insatiate humours : he loy'd his lovinff parents : 
He was my comfort, and his mother's joy. 
The very arm that did hold u^ our house — 
Our hopes were stored up in hmi, 10 

None but a damned murderer could hate him. 
He had not seen the back of nineteen years, [thazar ; 
When his strong arm unhors'd the proud prince Bal- 
And his great mind, too full of honour, [ii^ale. 

Took him us to mercy, that valiant but ignoble rort- 
Well heaven is heaven still 1 
And there is Nemesis, and furies. 
And things call'd whips. 
And they sometimes do meet with murderers : 
They do not alwavs 'scape, that 's some comfort 20 
Ay, ay, ay, and then time steals on, and steals, and 

steals. 
Till violence leaps forth, like thunder 
Wrapt in a ball of fire. 
And so doth bring confusion to them all. [Exit, 

Jaquss and Pedbo, Servants. 

Jaq, I wonder, Pedro, why our master thus 
At nddnight sends us with our torches light. 
When man and bird and beast are all at rest, 
"Save those that watch for rape and bloody murder. 

Fed, O Jaques, know thou that our master's mind 
Is much distraught since his Horatio died : 30 

And, now his a^id years should sleep in rest, 
-His heart in quiet, like a desperate man 
Grows lunatic and childish for his son : 
Sometimes as he doth at his table sit, 
He speaks as if Horatio stood by him. 
Then starting in a rage, falls on the earth, 
Cries out Horatio, where is my Horatio ? 
So that with extreme grief, and cutting sorrow. 
There is not left in him one inch of man : 
See here he comes. 40 
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HlKBONiMO enien, 

ffier. I pry thro' every crevice of each wall, 
Look at each tree, and search thro' every brake, 
Beat on the bushes, stamp our grandame earth, 
Dive in the water, and stare up to heaven ; 
Yet cannot I behold my son Horatio. 
How now, who *8 there, sprites, sprites ? ' 

Fed, We are your servants that attend yon, sir. 

Hier, What make you with your torches in the 
dark? 

Fed, You bid us light them, and attend you here. 

Hier, No, no, you are deceived, not I, you are 
deceived : 10 

Was I so mad to bid you light your torches now ? 
Light me your torches at the mid of noon, 
JWnenas the sun-god rides in all his glory ; 
Xiight me your torches then. 

?erf. Then we bum day-light. 

Hier, Let it be burnt ; night is a murd'rous slut. 
That would not have her treasons to be seen : 
And yonder pale-fac'd Hecate there, the moon. 
Doth cive consent to that is done in darkness. 
And all those stars that gaze upon her face, 20 

Are aglets * on her sleeve, pins on her train : 
And uiose that should be powerful and divine. 
Do sleep in darkness when they most should shine. 

Fed, Provoke them not, fair sir, with tempting 
words. 
The heavens are gracious ; and your miseries 
And sorrow make vou speak you know not what. 

Hier, Villain thou liest, and thou doest nought 
But tell me I am mad : thou liest, I am not mad : 
I know thee to be Pedro, and he Jaques. 29 

1 11 prove it to thee ; and were I mad, how could I ? 
Where was she the same night, when my Horatio 

was murder'd ? 
She should have shone : search thou the book : 
Had the moon shone in my boy's face, there was a 

kind of grace. 
That I know, nay I do know, had the murd'rer seen 
him, 

*T^ of point!. 
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His weapon would have fallen, and cut the earth, 
Ebd he been firam'd of nought but blood and death ; 
Alack, when mischief doth it knows not what, 
What shall we say to mischief t 

IgABWTiLA, kis wifif enters. 

Isa, Dear Hieronimo, come in a-doors, 

seek not means so to increase thy sorrow. 
Sier. Indeed Isabella, we do nothing here ; 

1 do not cry, ask Pedro and Jaques : 
Not I indeed, we are merry, very merry. 

/«a. How ? be merry here, be merry here 9 10 
Is not this the place, and this the very tree, 
Where my Horatio died, where he was murder'd 9 

Hier, Was, do not say what : let her weep it out. 
This was the tree, I set it off a kernel ; 
And when our hot Spain could not let it grow, 
But that the infant and the human sap 
Began to wither, duly twice a morning 
Would I be sprinkling it with fountain water : 
Atlast it grew and grew, and bore and bore : 19 
Till at length it grew a gallows, and did bear our son. 
It bore thy fruit and mine. wicked, wicked plant. 
See who knocks there. [One knocks vnihin at the door. 

Fed, It is a painter, sir. 

Hier, Bid hmi come in, and paint some comfort. 
For surely there's none lives but painted comfort. 
Let him come in ; one knows not what may chance. 
God's will that I should set this tree ! but even so 
Masters ungrateful servants rear from nought. 
And then they hate them that did bring them up. 

The Painter eriters. 

Pain, God bless you, sir. 30 

Sier, Wherefore ? why, thou scornful villain ? 
How, where, or by what means should I be blest ? 

Isa. What wouldst thou have, good fellow ? 

Pain, Justice, madam. 

Hier. ambitious beggar, wouldst thou have that 
That lives not in the world ? 
Why, all the dndelved mines cannot buy 
An ounce of justice, 'tis a jewel so inestmiable. 
I tell thee, God hath engross'd all justice in his hands, 
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And there is none but what comes from Him. 

Fain, then I see that God must right me for 
my murdered son. 

Rier. How, was thy son morder'd ? 

Pain, Ay, sir, no man did hold a son so dear. 

ffier. What, not as thine ? that 's a lie. 
As massy as the earth : I had a son, 
Whose least unvalued hair did weigh 
A thousand of th^ sons, and he was murder'd. 

Pain, Alas, sir, I had no more but he. 

Hier. Nor I, nor I ; but this same one of mine 
Was worth a legion. But all is one, 11 

Pedro, Jaques, go in a-doors, Isabella, go. 
And this good fellow here, and I, 
Will range this hideous orchard up and down, 
Like to two she-Hons, 'reaved of tneir young. 
Go in a-doors I say. lExeunL 

[The Painter and he sit down. 
Come let 's talk wisely now. 
Was thy son murder'a ? 

Pain, Ay, sir. 

Hier, So was mine. 20 

How dost thou take it ? art thou not sometime mad ! 
Is there no tricks that come before thine eyes ? 

Pain, O lord, yes, sir. 

Hier, Art a painter ? canst paint me a tear, or a 
wound t 
A groan or a si^h I canst paint me such a tree as this ? 

Pain, Sir, I am sure you have heard of my paint- 
ing ; 
My name 's Bazardo. 

Hier, Bazardo! 'fore God an excellent fellow. 
Look you, sir. 29 

Do you see ? I 'd have you paint me in my gallery, 
in your oil-colours matted, and draw me five years 
younger thafi I am : do you see, sir ? let five years ffo, 
let them go, — ^my wife Isabella standing by me, with 
a speakins look to my son Horatio, which should in- 
tend to tnis, or some such like purpose ; Ood bleaa 
iheey my gioeet wn ; and my hand leaning upon his 
head thus. Sir, do you see % may it be done ? 

Pain, Very well, sir. 

Hier. Nay, I pray mark me, sir. 
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Then, sir, would I have yon paint me this tree, this 

very tree : 
Canst paint a doleful cry ? 

PatrSeemingly, sif . 

Hier, Na^, it should cry ; but all is one. 
Well, sir, paint me a youth run thro' and thro' With 

villains' swords, hanging upon this tree. 
Canst thou draw a murd'rer f 

Pain, I '11 warrant you, sir ; I have the pattern of 
the most notorious villains that ever lived in all Spain. 

Hier* 0, let them be worse, worse : stretch thine 
art, 10 

And let their beards be of Judas' own colour, 
And let their eye-brows jut over : in any case observe 

that; 
Then, sir, after some violent noise. 
Bring me forth in my shirt, and my gown under my 
arm, with my torch in my hand, and my 
sword rear'd up thus, — 
And with these words ; Whai noise is this f who calls 

^ffieronimof 
Mir7 it be done ? 

fain. Yea, sir. 20 

Hier, Well, sir, then bring me forth, bring me 
thro' alley and alley, still with a distracted counten- 
ance going along, and let my hair heave up my night- 
cap. 

Let the clouds scowl, make the moon dark, the 
stars extinct, the winds blowing, the bells tolling, 
the owls shrieking, the toads croaking, the minutes 
jarring, and the clock striking twelve. 

Ana then at last, sir, starting, behold a man hang- 
ing, and tott'ring, and tott'ring, as you know the wind 
wm wave a man, and I with a trice to cut him down. 

And looking upon him by the advantage of my 
torch, find it to be my son Horatio. 88 

There you may shew a passion, there you may shew 
a passion. 

T)raw me like*old Priam of Troy, crying, ' the house 
is o' fire, the house is o' fire ' ; and the torch over my 
head ; make me curse, make me rave, make me cry, 
make me mad, make me well again, make me curse 
hell, invocate, and in the end leave me in a trance, 
and so forth. 
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Fain, And is this the end ? 

Hier, O no, there is no end : the end is death 
and madness ; 
And I am never better than when I am mad ; 
Then methinks I am a brave fellow ; 
Then I do wonders ; but reason abuseth me ; 
And there 's the torment, there 's the hell. 
At last, sir, bring me to one of the murderers ; 
Were he as strong as Hector, 
Thus wotdd I tear and drag him up and down. 

[J7e oea/« tht Painter in. 

rrheae scenes, which are the very salt of the old plav 
(which without them is but a caput mortuum, such 
another piece of flatness as Locrine), Hawkins, in his 
republication of this tra^pdy, has thrust out of the text 
into the notes ; as omitted in the Second Edition, 
'^ printed for Ed. Allde, amended of such gross bhmdem 
as passed in the first : " and thinks them to have been 
foiled in bp the players, — ^A late discovery at Dulwich 
College has ascertained that two sundry payments were 
made to Ben Jonson by the Theatre for furnishing 
additions to Hieronimo. See last edition of Shakspeare 
by Beed. There is nothing in the undoubted plays of 
Jonson which would authorise us to suppose that he 
could have supplied the scenes in question. I should 
suspect the agency of some *^ more potent spirit." 
Webster might have furnished them. They are ruU of 
that wild solemn preternatural cast of grin which be- 
wilders us in the Duchess of Malfy.] 



XVII. (o.) 

ARDEN OF FEVEBSHAM HIS TRUE AND 
LAMENTABLE TRAGEDY. 

AUTHOB UNKNOWN. 

AUOB Abden with MoSBDS her Paramour conspire the 
murder of her htuiband, 

Mos. How now, Alice, what sad and passionate ? 
Make me partaker of thy pensiveness ; 
Fire divided bums with lesser force. 

Ah But I will dam that fire in my breast. 
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Till by the force thereof my part consume. 
Ah Moebie ! 

Mo8, Such deep pathaires, like to a camion's burst, 
Discharged against a ruinated wall, 
Break my relenting heart in thousand pieces. 
Ungentle Alice, thy sorrow is my sore ; 
Thou know'st it well, and 'tis thy policy 
To forge distressful looks, to wouna a breast 
Where lies a heart which dies when thou art sad. 
It is not Love that loves to anger Love. 10 

Al, It is not Love that loves to murther Love. 

Mos» How mean you that ? 

Al, Thou know'st how dearly Arden loved me. 

Mo8, And then 

AL And then— conceal- the rest, for 'tis too bad, 
Lest that my words be carried with the wind. 
And publish'd in the world to both our shames. 
I pray thee, Mosbie, let our spring-time wither : 
Our harvest else will yield but loathsome weeds. 
Forget, I pray thee, what has passed betwixt us : 20 
For now I blush and tremble at the thoughts. 

Mo8, What, are you changed ? 

Al, Aye, to my former happy life again ; 
From title of an odious strumpet's name 
To honest Arden's wife, not iiden's honest wife. — 
Ha Mosbie ! 'tis thou hast rifled me of that. 
And make me slanderous to all my kin. 
Even in my forehead is thy name engraven, 
A mean artificer, that low-bom name ! 
I was bewitched ; woe-worth the hapless hour 30 
And all the causes that enchanted me. 

Mos, Nay, if thou ban, let me breathe curses forth ; 
And if you stand so nicely at your fame. 
Let me repent the credit I have lost. 
I have neglected matters of import, 
That would have 'stated me above thy state ; 
For-slow'd advantages, and spum'd at time ; 
Aye, Fortune's right hand Mosbie hath forsook. 
To take a wanton giglot by the left. 
I left the marriage of an honest maid, 40 

Whose dowry would have weigh'd down all thy wealth ; 
Whose beauty and demeanour far exceeded thee. 
This certain good I lost for changing bad, 
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And wrapped my credit in thy company. 

I was bewitched ; that is no theme of thine : 

And thou unhallow'd hast enchanted me. 

But I will break thy spells and exorcisms, 

And put another sight upon these eyes, 

That show'd my heart a raven for a dove. 

Thou art not fair : I view'd thee not till now : 

Thou art not kind ; till now I knew thee not : 

And now- the rain hath beaten off thy ^t, 

Thy worthless copper shews thee counterfeit. 10 

It grieves me not to see how foul thou art, 

But maddens me that e'er I thought thee fair. 

Go, get thee gone, a copesmate for thy hinds ; 

I am too good to be thy favoiirite. 

A I, Aye, now I see, and too soon find it true, 
Which often hath been told me by my Mends, 
That Mosbie loves me not but for my wealth ; 
Which too incredulous I ne'er believed. 
Kay, hear me speak, Mosbie, a word or two ; 
I '11 bite my tongue if I speak bitterly. 20 

Look on me, Mosbie, or Fll kill myself. 
Nothing shall hide me from thy stormy look ; 
If thou cry War, there is no peace for me. 
I will do penance for offending thee. 
And bum this Prayer Book, which I here use 
The Holy word that had converted me. 
See, Mosbie, I will tear away the leaves. 
And all the leaves ; and in this golden cover 
Shall thy sweet phrases and th^ letters dwell 
And thereon will I chiefly meditate, 30 

And hold no other sect but such devotion. 
Wilt thou not look ? is all thy love o'erwhelm'd ? 
Wilt thou not hear ? what malice stops thine ears ? 
Why speak'st thou not ? what silence ties thy tongue ? 
Thou h&st been sighted as the easAe is, 
And heard as quickly as the fearml hare. 
And spoke as smoothly as an orator. 
When I have bid thee hear, or see, or speak : 
And art thou sensible in none of these ? 
Wei^ all my good turns with this little fault, 40 
And I deserve not Kosbie's muddv looks. 
A fence of trouble is not thicken'd still ; 
Be clear again ; I '11 ne'er more trouble thee. 
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Mo8, no ; I am a base artificer; 
My wings are feathered for a lowly flight. 
Kosbie, fie, no ; not for a thousand pound. 
Make love to you ? why, 'tis unpardonable. 
We beggars must not breathe, imere gentles are. 

AL Sweet Mosbie is as gentle as a king. 
And I too blind to judge hmi otherwise. 
Flowers do sometimes spring in fallow lands : 
Weeds in gardens, roses grow on thorns : 
So, whatsoe'er my Mosbie's father was, 
Himself is vidued gentle by his worth. 10 

Mo8, Ah how you women can insinuate. 
And clear a trespass with your sweet set tongue. 
I will forget this quarrel, gentle Alice, 
Provided I'll be tempted so no more. 

Abdin, wUh his friend Fbanklin, travelling at night to 
Ailden's houte al Fefvenham, where he it lain in vfait 
for hy Ruffians, hired by AuoB and Mosbib to mur- 
der him ; FBANKLIN it interrupted in a story he vas 
hepinning to tell by the way of a bad wifb, 6^ an in- 
ditposition, ominous of the impending danger of hii 
friend, 

Ard, Gome, Master Franklin, onwards with your 
tale. 

Frank. I assure you, sir, you task me much. 
A heavy blood is gather'd at my heart : 
And on the sudden is my wind so short, 
As hindereth the passage of my speech. 20 

So fierce a qualm yet ne'er assail^ me. 

Ard. Come, Master Franklin, let us go on softly ; 
The annoyance of the dust, or else some meat 
You ate at dinner cannot brook with you. 
I have been often so, and soon amended. 

Frank. Do you remember where my tale did 
leave? 

Ard. Aye, where the gentleman did check his 
wife — 

Frank. She being reprehended for the fact, 
Witness produced that took her with the fact, 
Her glove brought in which there she left behind, 
And many other assured arguments, 31 

Her husband ask'd her whether it were not so — 

Ard, Her answer then ? I wonder how she look'd, 
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Having forsworn it with so vehement oaths, 
And at the instant so approved upon her. 
Frank, First did she cast her eyes down on the 

earth, 
Watching the drops that fell amain from thence ; 
Then softly draws she out her handkercher, 
And modestly she wipes her tear-stain'd face : 
Then hemm'd she out (to clear her voice it should 

seem), 
And with a majesty addressed herself 
To encounter all their accusations — 
Pardon me, Master Arden, I can no more ; 10 

This fighting at my heart makes short my wind. 
Ard. Come, we are almost now at Baynum 

Down ; 
Your pretty tale beguiles the weary way, 
I would you were in ease to tell it out. 

[Thty are set upon hy the Ruffians. 
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THE TWO ANGRY WOMEN OF ABINGDON : 

A COMEDY. 

BY HEKBY POBTEB. 

PraoerfMnonger. 

This formal fool, your man, speaks nought but pro- 
verbs; 
And, speak men what they can to him, he 11 answer 
With some rime-rotten sentence, or old saying. 
Such spokes as th' ancient of the parish use ; 
With " Neighbour, 'tis an old proverb and a true. 
Goose giblets are goodmeat, old sack better than new : " 
Then says another, "Neighbour, that is true." 21 
And when each man hath drunk his eaUon round, 
(A penny pot, for that 's the old man s gallon). 
Then doth he lick his li^s, and stroke his beard, 
That 's glued together with the slavering (kops 
Of yeasty ale ; and when he scarce can trim 
His gpnty fingers, thus he 'U fillip it^ 
And with a rotten hem say, " Hey my hearts," 
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** Merry go sorry," " Cock and Pye, my hearts ; ** 

And then their sayin^-penny-proyerb comes, 

And that is this, ** Tney that will to the wine, 

By'r Lady, mistress, shall lay their penny to mine.'* 

This was one of his penny-&ther*s bastards ; 

For on my life he never was begot 

Without the consent of some great Proverb-monger. 

She- Wit. 

Why, she will flout the devil, and make blush 

^e boldest face of man that e'er man saw. 

He that hath best opinion of his wit, 10 

And hath his brain-pan fraught with bitter jests 

(Or of his own, or stol'n, or howsoever). 

Let him stand ne'er so high in 's own conceit. 

Her wit 's a sun that melte him down like butter, 

And makes him sit at table pancake-wise, 

Flat, flat, God knows, and ne'er a word to say ; 

Yet she 'U not leave him then, but like a tyrant 

She 'U persecute the poor wit-beaten man. 

And so be-bang him with dry bobs and sco£b, 

When he is down (most cowardly, good faith !) 20 

As I have pitied the poor patient. 

There came a Farmer s son a- wooing to her, 

A proper man, well-landed too he was, 

A man that for his wit need not to ask 

What time a year 'twere need to sow his oats, 

Nor yet his barley, no, nor when to reap. 

To plow his fjE^llows, or to fell his trees. 

Well experienced thus each kind of way ; 

After a two months' labour at the most, 

(And yet 'twas well he held it out so long), 30 

Ue left his love ; she had so laced his lips. 

He could say nothing to her but " God be with ye." 

Why, she, when men nave dined, and call'd for cheese. 

Will straight maintain jests bitter to digest ; 

And then some one will fall to argument. 

Who if he over-master her with reason. 

Then she'll begin to buflet him with mocks. 

Master (Jourset proposes to his Son a Wife. 
Frank Gfoursey, Ne'er trust me, father, the shape of 
Which I do see in others, seems so severe, [marriage, 
I dare not put my youngling liberty 40 
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Under the awe of that instruction ; 

And yet I grant, the limits of free youth 

Goine astray are oft restrain'd by that. 

But Mistress Wedlock, to my summer thoughts, 

Will be too curst, I fear : O should she snip 

My pleasure-aiming mind, I shall be sad. 

Ana swear, when I did marry, I was macL 

Old Goursey, But, boy, let my experience teach 
thee this ; 
(Yet,in good faith tiiou speak'st not much amiss) ; 
Wh^ firat thy mother's fame to me did come, 10 
Thy grandsire thus then came to me his son. 
And e*en my words to thee to me he said ; 
And, as thou say'st to me, to him I said 
But in a greater huff and hotter blood : 
I tell ye, on youth's tiptoes then I stood. 
Says he (gooa faith, tms was his very say), 
" When! was young, I was but Reason's fool ; 
And went to weddii^, as to Wisdom's school : 
It taught me much, and much I did forget ; 
But, beaten much by it, I got some wit : 20 

Though I was shackled from an often scout, 
Yet I would wanton it, when I was out ; 
Twas comfort old acquaintance then to meet, 
Bestrained liberty attain'd is sweet." 
Thus said my father to thy father, son ; 
And thou mayst do this too, as I haye done. 

Waiidenng in the dark all mgkt, 

O when will this same Year of Night haye end ? 
Long-look'd for Day's Sun, when wilt thou ascend ? 
Let not this thief-mend misty yeil of night 
Encroach on day, and shadow thy fair H^ht ; 80 

Whilst thou com'st tardy from thy Thetis' bed, 
Blushing forth golden-hair and glorious red. 
O stay not lon^, bright lanthem of the day. 
To light my mist-way feet to my right way. 

VT!h» pleasant Comedy, from which these Extracts are 
taken, is contemporary with some of the earliest of 
Shakn>eare'8, and is no whit inferior to either the 
Comedy of Errors, or the Taming of the Shrew, for 
instance. It is full of business, humour and merry 
maKoe. Its night-soenes are peculiarly sprightly and 
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wakefuL The Tenification uneneambcred, and rich 
with compound epitheta. Wh^ do we go on with ever 
new Editions of Ford, and Maiwinger, and the thrioe 
reprinted Selections ot Dodsley ? whi^ we want is as 
many Tolnmes more, as these latter oonost of, filled 
with plays (such as this), of which we know oom- 
paratiyely nothing. Not a third part of the Treasures 
of old Knglish Dramatic literature has been exhausted. 
Are we anaid that the genius of Shakroeare would 
suffer in our estimate by the disclosure? He would 
indeed be somewhat lessened as a miracle and a prodigy. 
But he would lose no height by the confession. When 
a Giant is shown to us, does it detract from the curiosity 
to be told that he has at home a gigantic brood <n 
brethren, less only than himself f Along with him, not 
fivm him, sprang up the race of mighty Dramatists 
who, compared with the Otways and Bowes that 
followed, were as Miltons to a Young or an Akenside. 
That he was their elder Brother, not their Parent, Is 
eTident from the fact of the ver^ few direct imitations 
of him to be found in their writings. Webster, Decker, 
Heywood, and the rest of his great contemporaries went 
on their own ways, and followed their individual im- 
pulses, not blindly prescribing to themselves his track. 
Marlowe, the true (though imperfect) Father of our 
tragedy, preceded nim. The comedy of Fletcher is 
essentially unlike to that of his. 'Tis out of no detract- 
ing spirit that I speak thus, for the plays of Shakspeare 
have been the strongest and the sweetest food of my 
mind from infancy; but I resent the comparative 
obscurity in which some of his most valuable co- 
operators remain, who were his dear intimates, his stage 
and his chamber-fellows while he lived, and to whom 
his ^ntle spirit doubtiessly then awarded the full 
portion of their genius, as from them toward himself 
appears to have l^n no grudging of his acknowledged 
excellence.] 

XIX. (g). 
EDWARD THE THIRD : AN HISTORICAL PLAY. 

AT7TH0R UNKNOWN. 

The Kino, havmg relieved the Cattle of the heroic COUNTBSS 
OF Salisburt, beneged by the /Scottf and being enter- 
tained by her, loves hei\ 

I 'Edward [solua]. She is grown more fairer far 
since I came hither : 
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Her voice more silver every word than other, 

Her wit more fluent. What a strange discourse 

Unfolded she of David, and his Scots 1 

E'en thus, quoth she, he spake, and then spake broad 

With epithets and accents of l^e Scot ; 

But somewhat better than the Scot could speak : 

And thus, quoth she, and answer'd then herself ; 

For who could speak like her ? but she herself 

Breathes from the wall an angel note from heaven 

Of sweet defiance to her barbuous foes. — 10 

When she would talk of peace, methinks her tongue 

Commanded war to prison ; when of war. 

It waken'd Caesar from his Roman grave. 

To hear war beautified by her discourse. 

Wisdom is foolishness, but in her tongue ; 

Beauty a slander, but in her (axe fiaoe ; 

There is no summer, but in her cheerM looks : 

Nor frosty winter, but in her disdain. 

I cannot blame the Scots that did besiege her, 

For she is all the treasure of our land : 20 

But call them cowards, that they ran away ; 

Having so rich and (aji a cause to stay. 

The COUNTBSS repels the ElNQ's wnla/iqful suit. 

Gown., Sorry- 1 am to see my liege so sad : 
W^t may thy subject do to drive from thee 
This gloomy consort, sullen Melancholy ? 

King, Ah Lady ! I am blunt, and cannot strew 
The flowers of solace in a ground of shame. 
Since I came hither. Countess, I am wrong'd. 

Cown, Now Qod forbid that any in my house 
Should think m^ sovereign wrong ! thrice-gentle King 
Acquaint me with your cause of discontent. 81 

King, How near then shall I be to remedy ? 

Gaun. As near, my liege, as all my woman's power. 
Can pawn itself to buy thy remedy. 

King, If thou speak'st true, then have I my redress. 
Encage th^ power to redeem my joys, 
And I am joyful, Countess ; else 1 die. 

Oov/n, I will, my liege. 

Kinjg, Swear, Count^, that thou wilt. 

Cowti, By heaven I wilL 40 

Kin/g, Then take thyself a little way aside, 

I. F 
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And tell thjself, a king doth dote on thee. 
Say that within thy power it doth lie 
To make him happy, and that thou hast sworn 
To give him all the joy within thy power. 
Do this ; and tell him, when I shall be happy. 

Coim, All this is done, my thrice-dread sovereign. 
That power of love, that I have power to give. 
Thou nast, with all devout obedience. 
Employ me how thou wilt in proof thereof. 

KiTig, Thou hear'st me sav that I do dote on thee. 

Caun, If on my beauty, take it if thou canst ; 11 
Though little, I do prize it ten times less : 
If on my virtue, take it if thou canst ; 
For virtue's store by giving doth augment. 
Be it on what it will, that I can ^ve, 
And thou canst take away, inherit it. 

King, It is thy beauty that I would exgoy. 

Coun, O were it painted, I would wipe it off, 
And dispossess myself to give it thee ; 
But, sovereign, it is solder'd to my life : 20 

Take one, and both ; for, like an humble shadow, 
It haunts the sunshhie of my summer's life. 

King, But thou may'st lend it me to sport withaL 

Coun, As easy may my intellectual soul 
Be lent away, and yet my body live, 
As lend my body (palace to my soul) 
Away from her, ana yet retain my soul. 
My body is her bower, her court, her abbey. 
And she an ansel, pure, divine, unspotted ; 
If I should lend her house, my lord, to thee, 80 

I kill my poor soul, and my poor soul me. 

King, Didst thou not swear to give me what I 
would ? 

Coun, I did, my liege, so what you would, I could. 

King, I wish no more of thee, than thou may'st 
give; 
Nor beg I do not, but I rather buy ; 
That is thy love ; and for that love of thine 
In rich exchange, I tender to thee mine. 

Coun, But that your lips were sacred, my Lord, 
You would profane the holy name of love. 
That love, you offer me, you cannot give ; 40 

For Caesar owes that tribute to his Queen. 
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That love, you beg of me, I cannot gire ; 
For Sara owes that duty to her Lord. 
He, that doth clip or coonterfeit your stamp, 
Shall die, my Lord : and shall your sacred self 
Commit high treason 'gainst the King of heaven. 
To stamp his ima^e in forbidden metal, 
Forgetting you allegiance and your oath ? 
In violating marriage' sacred law, 
You break a greater honour than yourself. 
To be a King, is of a younger house 10 

Than To be married : your progenitor, 
Sole-reigning Adam on the universe. 
By God was honour'd, for a married man 
But not by him anointed for a king. 
It is a penalty to break your statutes, 
Tho' not enacted with your Highness' hand ; 
How much more to inmnee the holy^ act, 
Made by the mouth of God, seal'd with his hand. 
I know my sovereign, in my husband's love, 
Who now doth loval service in his wars, 20 

Doth but to try the wife of Salisbury, 
Whether she will hear a wanton's tale or no : 
Lest being therein guilty by my stay. 
From that, not from my liege, I turn away. 
****** 
King. Whether is her beauty by her words divine ? 
Or are her words sweet chaplams to her beauty ? 
Like as the wind doth beautify a sail. 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind. 
So do her words her beauties, beauties words. 

Conn. He hath sworn me by the name of God 80 
To break a vow made by. the name of God. 
What if I swear by this right hand of mine 
To cut this right hand off ? the better way 
Were to pro£uie the idol, than confound it. 

Flaiterp. 

O Thou World, great nurse of flattery, 

Whv dost thou tip men's tongues with golden words 
And poise their deeds with weight of heavy lead. 
That fair performance cannot follow promise ? 
that a man might hold the heart's close book 
And choke the lavish tongue, when it doth utter 40 
The Inmith of fiilsehood, not character'd there ! 
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Sm, wont in High Place. 
An honourable grave is more esteemed, 
Than the polluted closet of a king ; 
The greatOT man, the greater is the thing, 
Be it good or bad, that he shall undertake. 
An unreputed mote, flying in the sun, 
IVesents a greater substance than it is ; 
The freshest summer's day doth soonest taint 
The loathed carrion, that it seems to kiss ; 
Deep are the blows made with a mighty aze ; 
That sin does ten times aggravate i&elf, 10 

That is committed in a holy jplace ; 
An evil deed done by authority 
Is sin, and subornation ; deck an ape 
In tissue, and the beauly of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast ; 
The poison sheweth worst in a golden cup ; 
Dark night seems darker by the lightning flash ; 
Lilies that fester, smell far worse uian wmda. 
And every Glory, that inclines to Sin, 
The shame is treble by the opposite. SO 

XX. (o.) 
THE WARS OF CYRUS : A TRAGEDY. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

Dumb tkow exploded. 

Chorus {to the Audience). Xenophon .... 

Warrants what we record of Panthea. 

It is writ in sad and tragic terms. 

May move you tears ; then you content our Muse, 

That scorns to trouble you again with toys 

Or needless antics, imitations, 

Or shows, or new devises sprung o' late ; 

We have exiled them from our &agic stage. 

As trash of their ti-adition, that can bring 

Nor instance nor excuse : for what they do,* 80 

* So I point it; Instead of the line, m it stands in tbis nniqne 
copy— 

Nor instance nor ezcnse for what they da 

The sense I take to be, what the common plavwrights do (or shew 
by action— the ** inexplicable domb show *" of Stiakspeare— ), onr 
Chorus relatet. The following lines have else no coherence. 
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Instead of moumM plaints our Chorus nn^ ; 
Although it be against the upstart guise, 
Tet, warranted by grave antiquity, 
We will revive the which hath long been done. 
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TWO TRAGEDIES IN ONE. 

BY BOBEBT TABBIKOTOK. 

Truth, the Chorus^ to the Spectaton, 

All you, the sad spectators of this act, 

Whose hearts do taste a feeling pensiveness 

Of this unheard-of savage massacre : 

Oh, be far off to harbour such a thought, 

As this audacious murderer put in ure ! 

I see your sorrows flow up to the brim, 10 

And overflow your cheeks with brinish tears : 

But though tms sight bring surfeit to the eye. 

Delight your ears with pleasing harmony, 

That ears may countercheck your eyes, and say, 

"Why shed you tears ? this deed is but a Play"* 

Murderer to hie Sister, abovi to ttow away the trunk of the 
hodjff having tevered it from the limbs. 

Hark, Rachel 1 I will cross the water straight. 
And fling this middle mention of a man 
bito some ditch. 



[It is corioas, that this old Flay oomprises the distinct 
action of two Atrocities; the one a vulgar murder, 
committed in our own Thames Street, with tne names 
and incidents truly and historically set down ; the other 
a Murder in high life, supposed to be acting at the same 
lime in Italy, the scenes alternating Mtween that 
country and loigland : the BUjry of the latter is mtUoHs 
mutandis no other than that of our own *' Babes in the 

* The wbole theory of the roMoii of oar delight in Trsgie 
RepreMntetiont, whidi hM cost so many eUUxnate ch^pten 
of Critlclnii, is eondensed in tbeie fonr last lines: ArUMie 
qmtntissentmsed. 
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Wood/' transferred to Italy, from delicacy no donbt to 
some of the family of the rich Wicked Uncle, who 
might yet be living. The treatment of the two differs 
as the romance-like narratives in ''Gk>d'8 Bevenge 
against Murder," in which the Actors of the Murders 
(with the trifling exception that they were Murderers) 
are represented as most accomplished and every way 
amiable young Gentlefolks of either sex — as much as 
that differs from the honest unglossing pages of the 
homely Newgate Ordinary.] 

XXII. (o.) 

THE DOWNFALL OF ROBERT, EARL OF 
HUNTINGDON : AN HISTORICAL PLAY. 

BY HENBY CHBTTLB AND ANTHONY MIJNDAY. 

Chorus ; Skblton, the Poet, 

SkeUon (to the Avdience), The youth that leads 
yon virgin by the hand, 
As doth the Sun the Morning richly clad, 
Is our Earl Robert— or your Robin Hood — 
That in those days was Earl of Huntingdon. 

Robin recouiUt to Marian the pleasures of a forest life. 

Robin, Marian, thou see'st, tho' courtly pleasures 
want, 
Yet country sport in Sherwood is not scant : 
For the soul-ravishing delicious sound 
Of instrumental music, we have found 
The winged quiristers, with divers notes 
Sent from their quaint recording pretty throats, 10 
On every branch that compassem our bower. 
Without command contenting us each hour. 
For arras hangings and rich tapestry, 
We have sweet Nature's best embroidery. 
For thy steel glass, wherein thou wont'st to look, 
Thy crystal eyes gaze in a crystal brook. 
At Court a flower or two did deck thy head ; 
Now with whole garlands it is circled : 
For what we want in wealth, we have in flowers ; 
And what we lose in halls, we find in bowers. 20 
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Marian, Marian hath all, sweet Bobert, having 
thee ; 
And gaeases thee as rich in having me. 

Sgarlbt rtcowUM to Scathlock the pUcuures of an 

Outlaw's life. 

Sectrlet. It's full seven year since we were out- 
laws first, 
And wealthy Sherwood was our heritage. 
For all those years we reigned uncontroll'd, 
From Bamsdale shroes to Nottingham's red cliffs. 
At Blithe and Tickhul were we welcome guests ; 
Good G^rge-a-green at Bradford was our friend, 
And wanton Wakefield's Pinner loved us well. 
At Bamsley dwells a Potter tough and strong, 10 
That never brook'd we brethren should have wrong. 
The nuns of Famsfield, pretty nuns they be, 
Gave napkins, shirts, and bands, to him and me. 
Bateman of Kendal gave us Kendal green, 
And Sharpe of Leeds sharp arrows for us made. 
At Botherham dwelt our Bowyer, God him bliss ; 
Jackson he hight, his bows did never miss. 

FirzwATBB. banishedf teekina hit daughter MATILDA 
(Bobin 8 Marian) in the Jorest of Sherwood, makes his 
complaint, 

FUz, Well did he write, and mickle did he know, 
That said ** This world's felicity was woe, 
Which greatest states can hardly undergo." 20 

Whilom Fitzwater in fair England's coi^ 
Possessed felicity and happy state. 
And in his hall blithe Fortune kept her sport ; 
Which glee one hour of woe did ruinate. 
Fitzwater once had castles, towns, and towers ; 
Fair gardens, orchards, and delightful bowers ; 
But now nor garden, orchard, town, nor tower, 
Hath poor Fitzwater left within his power. 
Only wide walks are left me in the world. 
Which these stiff limbs will hardly let me tread: SO 
And when I sleep, heaven's glorious canopy 
Me and my mossy couch dotn overspread. 

He discovers Bobin Hood sU^ng ; Marian streneing 

fiowtrs over him, 

FUz, — ^in good time see where my comfort stands, 
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And by; her lies dejected Huntingdon. 

Look now my Flower holds flowers in her hands, 

And flings those sweets upon my sleeping son. 

Feigns himtdf bliTtd, totryifsht vnll know Atm. 

Mar. What aged man art thou ? or by what chanoe 
Gamest thou thus far into the wayless wood ? 

FUz, Widow, or wife, or maiden, if thou be ; 
Lend me thy hand : thou see'st I cannot see. 
Blessing bende thee i little feel'st thou want : 
With me, good child, food is both hard and scant. 
These smooth even veins assure me, he is kind, 10 
Whate'er he be, my girl, that thee doth find. 
I, poor and old, am reft of all earth's good : 
And desperately am crept into this w<Md, 
To seek the poor man's patron, Robin Hood. 

Mar, And thou art welcome, welcome, aged man, 
Aye ten times welcome to Maid Marian. 
H!ere 's wine to cheer thy heart ; drink, aged man. 
There 's venison, and a knife ; here 's manchet fine. — 
Drink, ^ood old man, I pray you, drink more wine. 
My Robm stirs : I must sing him asleep. 20 

A Jvdgrnent, 
A Wicked Prior. Servingman. 

Prior, What news with you. Sir ? 

Serv. Ev'n heavy news, my Lord ; for the light- 
ning's fire, 
Falling in manner of a fire-drake 
Upon a barn of yours, hath burnt six bams. 
And not a strike of com reserved from dust. 
No hand could save it ; yet ten thousand hands 
Labour 'd their best, though none for love of you : 
For every tongue with bitter cursing bann'd 
Your Lordship, as the viper of the land. 

Prior, What meant the villains ? 80 

Serv, Thus and thus they cried : 
** Upon this churl, this hoarder up of com, 
This spoiler of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
This lust-defiled, merciless, false ftior, 
Heav'n raineth judgment down in shape of fire." 
Old wives that scarce could with their crutches creep. 
And little babes that newly leam'd to speak. 
Men masterless that thorough want did weep, 
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All in one voice with a confosed cry 
In execrations bann'd yon bitterly. 
^* Plagne follow plagne/* they cned ; ''he hath un- 
done 
The good Lord Robert, Earl of Huntingdon." 



XXIII. (o.) 
HOFFMAN'S TRAGEDY; or, REVENGE FOR 

A FATHER. 

BY HENRT CHETTLS. 

The Sont qfthe Ihike of Saxony nt^i awap wth hvcaxL, 
ike Doke of Austria's Daughter. — Ths two Ihtietf in 
moearvU purtuit qf their ehiidt-eH, meet at the Cell of a 
Hermit : in which Hermiti Saxony reeoffnites a ban* 
i^ked Brother ; at which surprited, all three are reeon- 
died. 

AtuA. That should be Sax'ny's tongue. 

Sax, Indeed I am the Duke of Saxony. 

Ausib. Then thou art father to lascivious sons, 
That have made Austria childless. 

Sax. Oh subtle Duke, 
Thy craft appears in framing thy excuse. 10 

Thou dost accuse my younff sons' innocence. 
I sent them to get knowledge, learn the tongues, 
Not to be metamorphosed with the view 
Of flattering Beauty — peradventure painted. 

AusL No, I defy tnee, John of ^ucony. 
My Lucibel for beauty needs no art ; 
Nor, do I think, the beauties of her mind 
Ever inclin'd to this ignoble course. 
But by the charms and forcings of thy sons. 

Sax, O would thou durst maintain tiiy words, 
proud Duke ! 20 

Her. I hope, great princes, neither of you dare 
Commit a deed so sacrilegious. 
This holy Cell 

Is dedicated to the Prince of Peace. 
The foot of war never profan'd this floor ; 
Nor doth wrath here with his consuming voice 
Affright these buildings. Charity with IVayer, 
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Humility with Abstinence combined, 
Are here the guardians of a griev'ed mind. 

Atist. Father, we do obey thy holy voice. 
Duke John of Saxony, receive my faith ; 
Till our ears hear the true course, that thy sons 
Have taken vdth mv fond and misled child, 
I proclaim truce. Why dost thou sullen stand ? 
Ifthou mean peace, give me thy princely hand. 

Sax. Thus do I plight thee troth, and promise 
•peace. 

Au9t, Nay, but thy eyes agree not with thy heart. 
In vows of combination there 's a grace, 11 

That shews th' intention in the outward face. 
Look cheerfully, or I expect no league. 

Scuc, First save me leave to view awhile the person 
Of this same Heimit — ^Austria, view him well. 
Is he not like my brother Roderic ? 

Aust, He 's like him. But I heard, he lost his life 
Long since in Persia by the Sophy's wars. 

iter, I heard so much, my lord. But that report 
Was purely feign'd ; spread by my erring tongue, 20 
As double as my heart, when I was young. 
I am that Roderick, that aspir'd your throne ; 
That vile false brother, that with rebel breath. 
Drawn sword, and treacherous heart, threaten'd your 
death. 

Sax. My brother ! — nay then i* faith, old John lay 

Thy soiTowing thoughts ; turn to thy wonted vein, 
And be mad John of Saxony again. 
Mad Roderic, art alive ? — my mother's son. 
Her joy, and her last birth! — oh, she conjured me 
To use thee thus ; [einbracing him] and yet I ban- 
ished thee. — 30 
Body o' me ) I was unkind, I know ; 
But thou deserv'dst it then : but let it go. 
Say thou wilt leave this life, thus truly idle, 
And live a statesman ; thou shalt share in reign. 
Commanding all but me thy Sovereign. 

Her. I thank your highness ; I wul think on it : 
But for my sins this sufferance is more fit. 

Sax. Tut, tittle tattle, tell not me of sin. — 
Now, Austria, once again thy princely hand : 
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111 look thee in the face, and smile ; and swear, 
If either of my sons have wrong'd thy child, 
1 11 help thee in revenging it mvself. 
Bat if, as I believe, they mean out hononr, 
(As it appeareth by these jousts proclaim'd,) 
Then snait thon be content to name* him thine, 
And thy fair daughter I'll account as mine. 

Atui. Agreed. 

Sax, Ah, Austria ! 'twas a world, when you and I 
Ban tiiese careers ; but now we're stiff and dry. 10 

Au$L I 'm glad you are so pleasant, good my lord. 

Sax, Twas my old mood : but I was soon tum'd 
sad 
With over-grieving for this long lost lad, — 
And now the boy is grown as oul as I ; 
His very fStce as ftdl of gravity. 



XXIV. 

LUSTS DOMINION ; oe, THE LASCIVIOUS 
QUEEN : A TEAGEDY. 

FOBMXBLY ASCBIBED TO CHBISTOPHEK HABLOWS. 

The Quxnr Mothbb of Spain loves an insoleiU M00B.t 
Queen.— Eleazab the Moor, 

Queen. Chime out your softest strains of harmony, 
And on delicious Music's silken wings 
Send ravishii^ delight to my love's ears, 
That he may be enamour'd of your tunes. 

EUcu^ Away, away. 20 

Queen, No, no, says aye ; and twice away says stay. 
Come, come, I '11 have a Idss ; but if you 11 smve, 
For one denial you shall forfeit five. 

EUaz, Be gone, be gone. 

Queen, Wmtt means my love I 
Burst aU those wires ; bum all those instruments ; 
For they di^lease my Moor. Art thou now nleas'd, 
Or wert thon now disturbed ? I 'U wage all Spain 

* B J one of tlie Dnktf • ton (bar Lover) in booonr of LadML 
t SoA aaoUur M Aflmn in Tttof AndTMiieui. 
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To one sweet kiss, this is some new device 
To make me fond and long. Oh, you men 
Have tricks to make poor women cue for you. 

Eleaz, What, die for me ? Awa^. 

Queen. Away, what way ? I pnthee, speak more 
Why dost thou frown ? at whom ? pdndly. 

^eaz. At tiiee. 

Queen, At me ! 

why at me ? for each contracted frown, 

A crooked wrinkle interlines my brow : 10 

Spend but one hour in frowns, and I shall look 
Idke to a Beldam of one hundred years. 

1 prithee, speak to me, and chide me not, 
I prithee, chide, if I have done amiss ; 
But let my punishment be this, and this. 
Iprithee, smile on me, if but a while ; 
Then frown on me, I Htl die. I prithee, smile. 
Smile on me ; and these two wanton boys. 
These pret^ lads that do attend on me, 

Shall (Mill thee Jove, shall wait upon thy cup 20 

And fill thee nectar : their enticing eyes 

Shall serve as crystal, wherein thou may'st see 

To dress thyself, if thou wilt smile on me. 

Smile on me, and with coronets of pearl 

And bells of gold, circling their pretty arms, 

In a round ivory fount these two shall swim. 

And dive to make thee sport : 

Bestow one smile, one little little smile. 

And in a net of twisted silk and gold. 

In my all-naked arms, thyself shalt lie. 30 

[Kit Marlowe, as old Izaak Walton assures us, made 
that tmooth mmmt which b^ins '* Come live with me and 
be my love." The same romantic invitations "in folly 
iipe m reason rotten," are given by the queen in the 
play, and the lover in the ditty. He talks of " beds of 
roses, buckles of gold ; " 

Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious cu the Oods do eatf 
ShaU on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me. 

The lines in the extract have a luscious smoothness in 
them, and they were the most temperate which I could 
pick out of this Flay. The rest is in King Gambyses' 
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rein; rape, and murder, and superlatives; ''huffing 
bn^geart puft " lines,* such as the play-writers anterior 
to ^aksMare are full of, and Pistol '* but coldly imi- 
tatea." Blood is made as light of in some of these old 
dramas as money in a modem sentimental oomedy ; and 
as tku is giren away till it reminds us that it is nothing 
hut oounters, so that is spilt tiU it aflfeots us no more 
than its representatiTe, tne point of the property-man 
hi the theatre.] 



XXV. (o.) 
DOCTOR DODYPOL : A COMEDY. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

Earl Lassinburoh, as a P&inter, painting his 
Mistress al grotesco. 

Zeus, Welcome bright Mom, that with thy golden 
rays 
Beveal'st the radiant colours of the world. 
Look here, and see if thou canst find dispers'd 
The glorious parts of fair Lucilia i 
Take them, and join them in the heavenly spheres ; 
And fix them there as an eternal light. 
For lovers to adore and wonder at. 

Lue. You paint your flattering words. Lord Lassen- 
burgh. 
Making a curious jpencil of your tongue ; 
And that fair artincial hand of yours 10 

Were fitter to have painted Heaven's fine story, 

* Tkke a roedmen from a speech of the l(oor*0 :— 
Now Tngedy, thon minion of the night, 
Rhamnnrta'i pew-f elloir, to thee I *I1 idng 
Upon an harp made of dead Spanish bones, 
The prondest inttrmnent the world affords ; 
When thon in crimson Jollity shall bathe 
Thy limbs as black as mine. In springs of blood 
Stiu gnshing from the oondnit-head of £^^ain. 
To thee that nerer blnsh'st, thoogh thy cheeks 
Are fnU of blood, Saint Reyenge, to thee 
I consecrate my mnrders, all my stabs, 
Mr bloody labours, tortures, stratagems, 
The Yolome of all wounds that wocmd tnm me ; 
Mine is the Stage, thine is the tragedy. 
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Than here to woik on antks, and on me: 
Thus for my sake yon of a noUe Earl 
Are glad to be a mercenary Fainter. 

Z«B. A Painter, £ur Lneilia : why, the world 
With all her beau^ was by paintiko made. 
Look on the heavens ooloor'd with ffolden stars. 
The firmamental ground of it, all blue. 
Look on the air, where with an hundred changes 
The wateiy rainbow doth embrace the earth. 
Look on the summer fields, adom'd with flowers, 10 
How much is Nature's painting hononr*d there. 
Look in the mines, and on tihe eastern shore. 
Where all our metals and dear gems are drawn ; 
Though fair themselves, made better bv their foils. 
Look on that little world, the Two-fold Man, 
Whose fairer parcel is the weaker still ; 
And see what azure veins in stream-like form 
Divide the rosy beauty of the skin. 
I speak not of the sundry shapes of beasts ; 
The several colours of the elements, 20 

Whose mixture shapes the world's variety. 
In making all things by their colours known. 
And, to conclude, — Nature herself divine 
In all things she hath made is a mere Painter. 

Ltic Now by this kiss, th' admirer of thy skill. 
Thou art well worthy th' honour thou hast given 
With so sweet words to thy eye-ravishing Art ; 
Of which my beauties can deserve no part. 

Lass, From these base antics, where my hand hath 
'spersed 
Thy several parts, if I, uniting all, SO 

Had figiu^ there the true Lucilia, 
Then mightst thou justly wonder at my art ; 
And devout people would firom far repair, 
like pilgrims, with their duteous sacrifice, 
Adorning thee as regent of their loves. 
Here in the centre of this marigold 
like a bright diamond I enchasied thine eye. 
Here, underneath this little rosy bush 
Thy crimson cheeks peer forth, more fair than it. 
Here, Cupid hanging down his wings doth sit, 40 
Ck>mparing chemes to thy niby lips. 
Here is thy brow, thy hair, thy neck, thy hand, 
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Of purpose in all several shrouds dispersed ! 
Lest rayish'd I should dote on mine own work, 
Or enyy-buming eyes should malice it. 

A Cameo detcribed. 

See, then, my lord, this Agate, that contains 

The image of the Cfoddess and her Son, 

Whom ancients held the Sovereigns of Love. 

See naturally wrought out of the stone, 

Besides the perfect shape of every limb, 

Besides the wondrous me of her bright hair, 

A waving mantle of celestial blue, 10 

Embroidering itself with flaming stars. 

Most excellent ! and see becddes, my lord. 

How Cupid's wiiLg^s do spring out of the stone. 

As if they needed not the hdp of Art. 

EIarl LASSXirBUBaH, for some distaste f fiets LUCILIA, Toko 

foUowshim. 

Las», Wilt thou not cease then to pursue me still ? 
Should I entreat thee to attend me thus. 
Then thou would'st pant and rest ; then your soft feet 
Would be repining at these niggard stones : 
Now I forbid thee, thou pursuest like wind ; 
No tedious space of time, nor storm can tire thee. 20 
But I will seek out some hi^h slippery close. 
Where every step shall reach the gate of death. 
That fear may make thee cease to follow me. 

Imc There will I bodiless be, when you are there ; 
For love despiseth death, and scometh fear. 

Lau, 1 11 wander where some desperate river parts 
This solid continent, and swim firom thee. 

Luc And there 1 11 follow, though I drown for thee. 
****** 

Las$, O weary of the way, and of my life, 
'^Miere shall I rest my sorrow*d, tired umbe T 30 

Imc Best in my bosom, rest you here, my lord ; 
A place securer you can nowhere find— 

LoM, Nor more unfit for my unpleased mind. 
A heavy slumber calls me to the earth ; 
Here will I sleep, if sleep will harbour here. 

Iau. Unbudthfal is the melancholy earth ; 

let my lord rest on Locilia's lap. 

1 'U help to shield yon from the searching air. 
And keep the cold damps from your gentle bloo 
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Lass, Pray thee away ; for, whilst thou art so near, 
No sleep will seize on my sospioioiis eyes. 

Ltbc, Sleep then ; and I am ^eased far off to sit, 
Like to a poor and forlorn sentinel, 
Watching the unthankful sleep, that severs me 
From my due part of rest, dear Love, with thee. 

An Enchanter, who is enamoured of LuonJA, ehama the 
Earl to a dead deep, and LUGILIA to a fmngfetfulnets of 
herpagt love, 

Ench, (to Lassbkbuboh). lie there ; and lose the 
memory of her, 
Who likewise hath forgot the love of thee 
By my enchantments. Gome, sit down, fair Nymph, 
And taste the sweetness of these heav'nly cates, 10 
Whilst from the hollow crannies of this rock 
Music shall sound to recreate my love. 
But tell me, had you ever lover yet I 

Lite, I had a lK>ver, I think ; but who it was. 
Or where, or how long since, ah me ! I know not : 
Yet beat my timorous thoughts on such a thing. 
I feel a passionate heat, yet find no flame ; 
Think what I know not, nor know what I think. 

Mieh, Hast thou forgot me then 1 1 am thy Love, — 
Whom sweetly thou wert wont to entertain 20 

With looks, with vows of love, with amorous kisses. 
Look'st thou so strange ? dost thou not know me yet ? 

Lite, Sure I should know you. 

£nch. Why, Love, doubt you that I 
'Twas I that led you* thro' the painted meads. 
Where the light fairies danced upon the flowers. 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl. 
Which, struck together with the silken wind 
Of their loose mantles, made a silver chime. 
'Twas I that, winding my shrill bugle horn, 30 

Made a gilt palace break out of the nill, 
Fill'd suddenly with troops of knights and dames, 
Who danced and revel'd ; whilst we sweetly slept 
Upon a bed of roses, wrapt all in gold. 
Dost thou not know me yet ? 

Luc, Yes, now I know you. 

Eneh, Come then, conrnm thy knowledge with a 

kiss. 

* In ehtnned Tisioiis. 
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Ima. Nay, stay ; you are not he ; how strange is 
this! 

EtmOi, Thou art grown passing strange, my love, 
To him that made thee so long since his bride. 

Lu/c, O was it yon ? oome then. stay awhile. 
I know not where I am, nor what I am ; 
Nor you, nor these I know, nor any thing. 

XXVI. (o.) 
JACK DRUM'S ENTERTAINMENT : A COMEDY. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

The free humour of a NcMe Hou9eleepa\ 

Fortune (a Knight). I was not bom to be my 
cradle's dnidge, 
To choke and stifle up my pleasure's breath, 
To poison with the venom'd cares of thrift 
My private sweet of life : only to scrape 10 

A heap of muck, to fatten and manm^e 
The barren virtues of my progeny, 
And make them sprout spite of their want of worth ; 
No, I do wish mj girls should wish me live ; 
Which few do wish that have a greedy sire, 
But still expect, and ^pe with himgry lip. 
When he '11 give up his gouty stewaraship. 

Friend, You touch the quick of sense, but then I 
wonder. 
You not aspire unto the eminence 
And height of pleasing life. To court, to court — 20 
There burnish, there spread, there stick in pomp. 
Like a bright diamond in a lady's brow. 
There plant your fortunes in the flow'ring spring, 
And get the Sun before ^ou of Respect. 
There trench yourself within the people's love, 
And glitter in the eve of glorious grace. 
What 's wealth without respect and mounted place I 

Fort, Worse and worse !— I am not yet distraught, 
I long not to be squeez'd with mine own weight, 
Nor hoist up all my sails to catch the wind 30 

Of the drunK reeling Commons. I labour not 
To have an awfiil presence, nor be feared, 

I. o 
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Since who is feai*'d still fears to be so feared. 
I care not to be like the Horeb calf, 
One day adored, and next pasht all in pieces. 
Nor do I envy Polyphemian puffs, 
Switzers' slopt greatness. I adore the Sun, 
Yet love to uve within a temperate zone. 
Let who will climb ambition's glibbery rounds. 
And lean upon the vulgar's rotten love, 
I *11 not corrival him. The Sun will give 
As ereat a shadow to mv tnmk as his ; 10 

And after death, like Chessmen having stood 
In play, for Bishops some, for Knights, and Pawns, 
We all together shall be tumbled up 
Into one bag ; 

Let hush'd-calm quiet rock my life asleep ; 
And, being dead, my own ground press my bones ; 
Whilst some old beldame, hobbling o'er my grave, 
May mumble thus : 
Here lies a Knight whose Money was his slave.*' 



C( 
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SIR GILES GOOSECAP : A COMEDY. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 

Friendship in a Lord ; modest i/ in a Oentlemem* 

ClarcTice [to smne musicians}. Thanks, gentle 
friends ; 20 

Is your good lord, and mine, gone up to bed yet ? 
ilomford, I do assure you not, sir, not yet, not 
yet, my deep and studious Mend, not yet, 
musical Clarence. 
Clar, My lord — 

Mom, Nor yet thou sole divider of my lordship. 
Clar, That were a most unfit division, 
And far above the pitch of my low plumes. 
I am your bold and constant guest, mv lord. 
Mom, Far, far from bold, for thou hast known me 
long, 30 

Almost these twenty years, and half those years 
Hast been my bedfellow, long time before 
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This unseen thing, this thing of nought, indeed, 
Or atom, call'd my Lardshipt shined in me ; 
And yet thou mak'st thyself as little bold 
To take such kindness, as becomes the age 
And truth of our indissoluble love. 
As our acquaintance sprang but yesterday ; 
Such is thy gentle ana too tender spirit. 

Clar, My lord, my want of courtship makes me 
fear 
I should be rude ; and this my mean estate 
Meets with such envy and detraction, 10 

Such misconstructions and resoly'd misdooms 
Of my poor worth, that should I be advanced 
Beyond my unseen lowness but one hair, 
I should be torn in pieces by the spirits 
That fly in iU-lung'd tempests thro* the world, 
Tearine the head of virtue from her shoulders, 
If she out look out of the around of glory ; 
*Twixt whom, and me, ana every worldly fortune. 
There fights such sour and curst antipathy, 
So waspish and so petulant a star, 20 

That all things tending to my grace and good 
Are ravish'd from their object, as I were 
A thing created for a wilderness. 
And must not think of any place with men. 



XXYIII. 

LINGUA : A COMEDY. 
bt johk t0mkik8. 

Languaobs. 

The ancient Hebrew, clad with mysteries ; 
The learned Greek, rich in fit epiuiets. 
Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words ; 
The Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical. 
The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 
The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued 
French- 80 
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Traobdt and Comedy. 

Fellows both, both twins, but so unlike 

As birth to death, weddinjK to funeral : 

For this that rears himself in buskins c[uaint, 

Is pleasant at the first, proud in the midst, 

Stately in all, and bitter death at end. 

That m the pumps doth firown at first acquaintance, 

Trouble the midst, but in the end concludes 

Qosing up all with a sweet catastrophe. 

This grave and sad, distained with brimsh tears : 

That light and quick, with wrinkled laughter painted : 

This deals with nobles, kings, and empercH«, 11 

Full of great fears, ^reat hopes, great enterprizes ; 

This other trades with men of mean condition. 

His projects small, small hopes, and dangers little : 

This fforgeous, broider'd witn rich sentences ; 

That fair, and purfled round with merrimente. 

Both vice detect, and virtue beautify. 

By being death's mirror, and life's looking-glass. 



XXIX. 

THE MERRY DEVIL OF EDMONTON. 

AUTHOE UJJKNOWK.* 



MiLUSEMT. the fair daughter of Clare, tm* hetrothtd, 
with the coTuent of her parents^ to Raymond, son 
of^ MouNCHENSBY ; btU the elder Mounchensby, 
oeing tince fallen in his fortunes, Clare revokes his 
consent f ana plots a marrxougefor his daughter wUh the 
rich heir of Jerninoham. Peter Fabel, a good 
magidan, who had been Tutor to young Raymond 
Mounchbnsey ai College, determines by the aid of 
kisartto assist his pupil in obtaining fair MlLUSBNT. 

Peter Fabel, solus. 

Fab, Oood old Mounchensey, is thy hap so ill, 
That for thy bounty, and thy royal parts, 20 

Thy kind alliance should be held in scorn ; 

* It has been ascribed withoat much proof to Shakspeare, and 
to Ifkbael Drayton. 
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And after all these promises my Clare 

Refuse to give his daughter to thy son, 

Only because thy revenues cannot reach 

To make her dowage of so rich a jointiu«, 

As can the heir of wealthy Jemingham I 

And therefore is the false fox now in himd 

To strike a match betwixt her and the other, 

And the old grey-beards now are close together, 

Plotting in the garden. Is it even so ? 

Baymond Mounchensey, boy, have thou and I 10 

Thus long at Gambrid^ read the liberal arts^ 

The metaphysics, magic, and those parts 

Of the most secret deep philosophy f 

Have I so many melancholy nights 

Watch'd on the top of Peter-House highest tower I 

And come we back unto our native home. 

For want of skill to lose the wench thou lovest I 

We '11 first hang Envil* in such rings of mist, 

As never rose from any dampish fen ; 

I '11 make the brined sea to rise at Ware, 20 

And drown the marshes unto Stratford bridge ; 

I '11 drive the deer from Waltham in their walks, 

And scatter them like sheep in every field. 

We mav perhaps be crossed ; but if we be. 

He shall cross the devil that but crosses me. 

But here comes Raymond, disconsolate and sad ; 

And here the gallant that must have his wench. 

JShUer Raymond Mounchenskt, j^jig Jbbitinoham, 

and young Clarb. 

Jem, I prithee, Raymond, leave these solemn 
dumps. 
Revive thy spirits ; thou that before hast been 
More watchful than the day-proclaiming cock, 80 
As sportive as a kid, as frank and merry 
As mirth herself.-— 

If aught in me may thy content procure. 
It is thy own, thou mayst thyself assure. 

Baym. Ha I Jemingham, if any but thyself 
Had spoke that word, it would have come as oold 
As the bleak northern winds upon the face 
Of winter. 

• Enfield. 
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From thee they have some power on my blood ; 
Yet being from thee, had but that hollow sound 
Come from the lips of any living man, 
It might have won the credit of mine ear, 
From thee it cannot. 

Jem, If I thee understand I am a villain : 
What I dost thou speak in parables to thy friend ? 

Fab, {to Jerk.) You are the man, sir, must have 
Millisent, * 

mie match is making in the earden now ; 
Her jointure is agreS on, and th' old men, 10 

Your fathers, mean to launch their pursy bags. 
But in mean time to thrust Mounchensey off| 
For colour of this new intended match. 
Fair Millisent to Cheston* must be sent, 
To take the approbation of a Nun. 
Ne'er look upon me, lad, the match is done. 

Jem, Raymond Mounchensey, now I touch thy 
erief 
With the true feeling of a zealous friend. 
And as for fair and Mauteous Millisent, 
With my vain breath I will not seek to slubber 20 
Her angel-like perfections. But thou knoVst 
That Essex hath the saint that I adore. 
Where'er didst meet me, that we two were jovial. 
But like a wag thou hast not laugh'd at me. 
And with regardless jesting mock'd my love ? 
How many a sad and weary summer night 
My sighs have drunk the dew from off the earth, 
And I have taught the nightingale to wake, 
And from the meadows sprung the early^ lark 
An hour before she should have list to sing 1 30 

I Ve loaded the poor minutes with my moans. 
That I have made the heavy slow-pac'd hours 
To hang like heavy clogs upon the day. 
But, dear Mounchensey, had not my affection 
Seiz'd on the beauty oi another dame. 
Before I *d wrong the chase, and leave the love 
Of one so worthy, and so true a friend, 
I will abjure both beauty and her sight. 
And will in love become a counterfeit. 89 

Jiaym, Dear Jemingham thou hast begot my life, 

* Cheshmit. 
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And from the month of hell, where now I sat, 

I feel my spirit rebound against the stars ; 

Thou hast conqner'd me, dear friend, and my fr-ee 

soul 
Nor time nor death can by their power control. 

Faih, Frank Jemingham, thon art a gallant boy ; 
And were he not my pupil, I would say, 
He were as fine a metal'd gentleman, 
As free a spirit, and as fine a temper, 
As any is m England ; and he 's a man, 
That very richly may deserve thy love. 10 

But, noble Clare, this while of our discourse, 
What may Mounchensey's honour to thyself 
£!xact upon the measure of thy grace ? 

Cla, Baymond Mounchensey, I would have thoe 
know, 
He does not breathe this air. 
Whose love I cherish, and whose soul I love, 
More than Mounchensey's : 
Kor ever in my life did see the man. 
Whom for his wit, and many virtuous parts, 
I think more worthy of my sister's love. 20 

But since the matter grows into this pass, 
I must not seem to cross my father's will ; 
But when thou list to visit her by night. 
My horse is saddled, and the stable door 
Stands ready for thee ; use them at thy pleasure. 
In honest marriage wed her franklv, boy ; 
And if thou get^st her, lad, God give thee I'oy. 

Bayiti, Then care away ! let fate tdj fall pretend, 
Back'd with the favours of so true a friend. 

Fab, Let us alone to bustle for the set ; 80 

For age and craft with wit and art have met. 
I '11 make my Spirits dance such nightly jigs 
Along the waj 'twixt this and Tot'nam Gr^ 
The carriers' jades shall cast their heavy packs. 
And the strong hedges scarce shall keep them in. 
The milk-maiflb' cuts shall turn the wenches off. 
And lay their dossers tumbling in the dust : 
The fruik and merry London prentices. 
That come for cream and lusty coimtry cheer, 89 
Shall lose their way, and scrambling in the ditches 
All night, shall whoop and hollow, cry, and call, 
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And none to other find the way at all. 
JRay^iu Pursue the project, scholar ; what we can 
do 
To help endeavour, join our lives thereto.* 

The Pbiobbss of Cheston's cJtargt to fair Millisbnt. 

Jesus' daughter, Mary's child, 

Holy matron, woman mild. 

For thee a Mass shall still he said. 

Every sister drop a head ; 

And those again, succeeding them, 

For you shafi sing a Requiem. 

To her Father. May your happy soul he hlithe, 10 
That so truly pay your nthe ; 
He, that many children gave, 
'Tis fit that he one child should have. 

To MillisevU. Then, fair virgin, hear my spell, 
Forlmurtypurdn^teU. 
First a-mommgs take your hook, 
The glass wherein yourself must look ; 
Your voung thougnts, so proud and jolly. 
Must he tum'd to motions holy ; 
For your husk, attires, and toys, 20 

Have your thoughts on heavenly joys : 
And for all your follies past. 
You must do penance, pray and fast. 
You shall ring the sacnng hell, 
Keep your hours, and toll your knell, 

* This scene has mnch of Shakspeare^s manner in the sweet- 
ness and goodnaturedness of It. It seems written to make tiie 
reader happy. Few of our dramatists or novelists have attended 
enough to this. They torture and wound us abundantly. They 
are economists only in delight. Nothing can be liner, more 
gentiemanlike, and noble, than the conversation and eompltanMits 
of these young men. How deUdoos is Raymond Mouncheoaqr^s 
forgettiniCt in his fears, that Jemingham has a **Sidnt in 
Essex ;*' and how sweetly his friend reminds him! — I wish it 
could be ascertained that Michael Drayton was the author of 
this piece : it would add a worthy appendage to the renown (rf 
that Panegjrrist of my native Earth; who tuis gone over her soil 
(in his Polyolbion) with the fidelity of a herald, and the pabifiil 
love of a son ; who has not left a rivulet (so nanxnr that it may 
be stept over) without honourable mentioa; tad hM animated 
Hills and Streams with life and ptstaiabw dlw trwimi o< old 
mytludogy. 
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Rise at midnight to ^our matins, 

Bead your psuter, sing your Latins ; 

And when yonr blood shall kindle pleasure, 

Scourge yourself in plenteous measure. 

You must read the morning mass, 

You must creep unto the cross. 

Put cold ashes on your head, 

Have a hair-cloth for your bed. 

Bid your beads, and tell your needs, 

Your hol^ Aves and your Creeds ; 10 

Holy maid, this must be done. 

If you mean to live a Kun. 



XXX. (o.) 
RAM ALLEY : A COMEDY. 

BY LODOWICK BARRY. 

In the Proloffue (he Poet protests the mnocence qfhis Play 
and gives a fnromise of belter things. 

Home-bred mirth our Muse doth sing ; 

The Satyr's tooth, and waspish sting, 

Which most do hurt when least suspected, 

By this Play are not affected ; 

But if conceit, with quick-tum'd scenes. 

Observing all those andent streams 

Which from the Horse-foot fount do flow — 

As time, place, person — and to show 20 

Things never done with that true life. 

That thoughts and wits shall stand at strife, 

Whether we things now shewn be true. 

Or whether we ourselves now do 

The things we but present : if these. 

Free firom the loathsome Stage-disease, 

So over-worn^ so tired and stele ; 

Not satirising but to rail ; — 

May win your favors, and inherit 

But calm acceptance of his merit, — 80 

He vows by paper, pen, and ink, 

And by the Leamea Sisters' drink. 

To spend his time, his lamps, his oil. 
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And never cease his brain to toil, 

Till from the silent hours of night 

He doth produce, for your delight, 

Conceits so new, so harmless free, 

That Puritans themselves may see 

A Play ; yet not in public preach, 

That Placers such lewd doctrine teach, 

That their pure joints do quake and tremble. 

When they do see a man resemble 

The picture of a villain. — This, 10 

Aa he a friend to Muses is, 

To you by me he gives his word, 

Is all his Play does now afford. 



XXXL (o.) 
TETHYS* FESTIVAL. 

BT SAMUEL DANIEL. 

Sotig at a Court Ifatque. 

Are they shadows that we see ? 

And can shadows pleasure give ! 

Pleasures only shadows be. 

Cast by bodies we conceive ; 

And are made the things we deem, 

In those figures which they seem. 

But these pleasures vanish fast, 20 

Which by shadows are exprest : 

Pleasures are not, if they last ; 

In their passing is their best. 

Glory is most bright and gay 

In a flash, and so awav.^ 

Feed apace then, greedy eves. 

On the wonder you behold. 

Take it sudden as it flies, 

Tho' you take it not to hold : 

When your eyes have done their part, 30 

Thought must length it in the heart. 
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HYMEN'S TRIUMPH : A PASTORAL TRAGI- 

COMEDY. 

BT THS 8AMK. 

Lomu^InfoMiCif. 

Ah, I remember well (and how can I 
But evennore remember weU) when first 
Oar flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt : when as we sat and sich'd 
And look'd upon each other, and conoeiy'a 
Not what we ail*d, yet something we did ail ; 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well. 
And what was our disease we oocdd not telL 
Then wonld we kiss, then sigh, then look : and thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 10 

We spent our childhood : but when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge : ah, now then 
Wonla she with graver looks, with sweet stem brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 
Yet still would ave me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know. 

Lorn after JkaiK 

PakemmL Fie, Thirsis, with what fond remem* 
brances 
Dost thou these idle passions entertain 1 
For shame leave off to waste your youth in vain. 
And feed on shadows : make your choice anew. 20 
You other nymphs shall find, no doubt will be 
Ab lovely, and as £ur, and sweet as she. 

Thirsis. As £ur and sweet as she! Palsemon, peace : 
Ah, what can pictures be unto the life T 
What sweetness can be found in images f 
Which all nymphs else besides her seem to me. 
She only was a real creature, she. 
Whose memory must take up all of me. 
Slumkl I another love, then must I have 
Another heart, for this is full of her, 30 

And evennore shall be : here is she drawn 
At length, and whole : and more, this table is 
A 8toxy,and is all of her ; and all 
Wroo^t in the liveliest colours of my blood ; 
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And can there be a room for others here ? 

Should I disfigure such a piece, and blot 

The perfect'st workmanship that love e'er wrought ? 

Paleeanon, no, ah no, it cost too dear ; 

It must remain entire whilst life remains, 

Hie monument of her and of my pains. 

The Slwry o/Isulia. 

There was sometimes a nymph, 
Isulia named, and an Arcadian bom, 
Whose mother dying left her very young 
Unto her father's cmtrge, who carefully 10 

Did breed her up, unm she came to years 
Of womanhood, and then provides a match 
Both rich and young, and fit enough for her. 
But she, who to another shepherd iiad, 
Gall'd Sirthis, vow'd her love, as unto one 
Her heart esteem'd more worthy of her love. 
Could not by all her father's means be wrought 
To leave her choice, and to forget her vow. 
This njnnph one day, surcharged with love and grief. 
Which commonly (the more the pity) dwell 20 

As inmates both together, walking forth 
With other maids to fish upon the shore ; 
Estrays apart, and leaves her company, 
To entertain herself with her own thoughts : 
And wanders on so far, and out of si^ht, 
As she at length was suddenly surpns'd 
By pirates, who lay lurking underneath 
Those hollow rocks, expectmg there some prize. 
And notwithstanding all her piteous cries, 
Intreaties, tears, and prayers, those fierce men 80 
Rent hair and veil, and carried her by force 
Into their ship, which in a little creek 
Hard by at anchor lay, 
And presently hoisted sail and so away. 
When she was thus inshipp'd, and woefully 
Had cast her eyes about to view that hell 
Of horror, whereinto she was so sudden emplung'd. 
She spies a woman sitting with a child 
Sucking her breast, which was the captain's wife. 
To her she creeps, down at her feet she lies ; 40 

* * O woman, if that name of woman may 
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*' Move you to pity, pity a poor maid, 

" The most distr^ssea soul that ever breath*d ; 

"And save me from the hands of these fierce men. 

" Let me not be defil*d and made unclean, 

''Dear woman, now, and I will be to you 

" The faithfull'st slave that ever mistress serv'd ; 

" Never poor soul shall be more dutiful, 

" To do whatever you command, than I. 

'' No toil will I refuse ; so that I may 

" Keep this poor body clean and undeflower'd, 10 

*' Which is all I will ever seek. For know 

'* It is not fear of death lays me thus low, 

" But of that stain will make my death to blush." 

All this would nothing move the woman's heart, 

Whom yet she would not leave, but still besought ; 

" woman, by that infimt at your breast, 

" And by the pains it cost you in the birth, 

** Save me, as ever you desire to have 

"Your babe to joy and prosper in the world : 

" Which will the better prosper sure, if you 20 

" Shall mercy shew, which is with mercy paid ! " 

Then losses she her feet, then losses too 

The in&nt's feet ; and, " Oh, sweet babe," (said she,) 

" Could'st thou but to thy mother speak for me, 

** And crave her to have pity on my case, 

"Thou might'st perhaps prevail with her so much 

" Although I cannot ; child, ah, could'st thou speak." 

The infant, whether by her touching it, 

Or by instinct of nature, seeing her weep, 

Looks earnestly upon her, and then looks 30 

Upon the mother, then on her a^n. 

And then it cries, and then on either looks : 

Which she perceiving ; " Blessed child," (said she,) 

" Although thou canst not speak, yet dost thou cry 

" Unto tny mother for me. Hear thy child, 

" Dear mother, hear, it is for me it cries, 

" It 's all the speech it hath. Accept those cries, 

" Save me at his request from being defil'd : 

" Let pity move tiiee, that thus moves thy child." 

The woman, tho' by birth and custom rude, 40 

Yet having veins of nature, could not be 

But pieroeable, did feel at length the point 

Of pity enter so, as out gush'd tears, 
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gfot usual to stem eyes) and she besought 
er husband to bestow on her that prize, 
With safe^^uard of her body at her ymL 
The captain seeing his wife, the child, the nymph, 
All cr^g to him in this piteous sort, 
Felt ms rough nature shaken too, and grants 
His wife's request, and seals his grant with tears ; 
And so they wept all four for company : 
And some beholders stood not witn diy eyes ; 
Such passion wrought the passion of their ynze, 10 
Never was there pardon, that did take 
Condemned from the block more joyful than 
This ffrant to her. For all her misery 
Seem^ nothing to the comfort she receiy'd, 
By being thus sayed from impurity : 
Aiid from the woman's feet she would not part, 
Nor trust her hand to be without some hold 
Of her, or of the child, so long as she remain'd 
Within the ship, which in few days arrives 
At Alexandria, whence these pirates were ; 20 

And there this woefrd maid for two years' space 
Did serve, and truly serve this captain's wife, 
(Who would not lose the benefit of her 
Attendance, for her profit otherwise,) 
But daring not in such a place as that 
To trust herself in woman's habit, crav'd 
That she might be apparel'd like a boy ; 
And so she was, and as a boy she served. 
At two years' end her mistress sends her forth 
Unto the port for some commodities, 80 

Which whilst she sought for, going up and down, 
She heard some merchantmen of Corinth talk, 
Who spake that language the Arcadians did. 
And were next neighbours of one continent. 
To them, all rapt with passion, down she kneels, 
TeUs them she was a poor distressed boy. 
Bom in Arcadia, and oy pirates took, 
And made a slave in Egypt ; and besought 
Them, as the^ fathers were of children, or 
Did hold their native country dear, they would 40 
Take pity on her, and relieve her youth 
From that sad servitude wherein she Uv'd : 
For which she hoped that she had friends alive 
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Would thank them one day, and reward them too ; 

If not, yet that she knew the heav'ns would do. 

The merchants moved with pity of her case, 

Being ready to depart, took ner wit^ them. 

And landea her upon her country coast : 

Where when she found herself, she prostrate falls. 

Kisses the ground, thanks gives unto the gods, 

Thanks them who had been her deliverers. 

And on she trudges through the desert woods, 

Climbs over craggy rocks, and mountains steep, 10 

Wades thorough nvers, struggles thorough bogs, 

Sustained only by the force of love ; 

Until she came unto the native plains, 

Unto the fields where first she drew her breath. 

There she lifts up her eyes, salutes the air. 

Salutes the trees, the bushes, flow'rs and all : 

And, '*0h, dear Sirthis, here I am," said slue, 

'' Here, notwithstanding all my miseries, 

" I am the same I was to thee ; a pure, 

" A chaste, and spotless maid." 20 

XXXIII. 

THE CASE IS ALTERED : A COMEDY. 

BY BEN J0N80N. 

The preteni Humour to be followed, 

AuBELiA, Ph(ENIXSLLa, SUtert : their Mother being 

lately dead, 

Aur. Boom for a case of matrons, coloured black : 
How motherly my mother's death hath made u« t 
I would I haa some girls now to bring up ; 
Oh I could make a wench so virtuous, 
She should say grace to every bit of meat. 
And gape no wider than a wafer's thickness ; 
And she should make French court'sies so most low 
That every touch should turn her over backward. 

PhoTi,, Sister, these words become not your attire, 
Nor your estato ; our virtuous mother's death 80 
Should print more deep effects of sorrow in us, 
Than may be worn out in so little time. 
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Aur, Sister, i' faith you take too much tobacco. 
It makes you black within as you 're without. 
What, true-stitch sister, lx)th your sides alike ! 
Be of a slighter work ; for, of my word, 
You shall be sold as dear, or rather dearer. 
Will you be bound to customs and to rites f 
Shed profitable tears, weep for advantage, 
Or else do all things as you are inclined ? 
Eat when your stomach serves, saith the physidan, 
Not at eleven and six. So, if ^our humour 10 

Be now affected with this heaviness. 
Give it the reins, and spare not ; as I do 
In this my pleasurable appetite. 
It is Preemanism to alter that. 
With austere judgment, that is giv'n by nature, 
I wept (you saw) too, when my mother died ; 
For then I found it easier to do so. 
And fitter with my mood, than not to weep : 
But now 'tis otherwise. Another time 
Perhaps I shall have such deep thoughts of her, 20 
That I shall weep afresh some twelvemonth hence ; 
And I will weep, if I be so disposed, 
And put on black as grimly then as now. — 
Let tne mind go still with the body's stature : 
Judgment is fit for judges ; give me nature. 

PreaaUimient of trecu^herp, vanisfdng at the sight of the 

person suspected. 

Lord Paulo Farnkzk. {SpeakitigtohimtelfofAsQEiJQ,) 

' My thoughts cannot propose a reason 

Why I should fear or faint thus in my hopes 

Of one 80 much endeared to my love : 

Some spark it is, kindled within the soul, 

Whose light yet breaks not to the outwaid sense, 30 

That propagates this timorous suspect. 

His actions never carried any face 

Of change, or weakness ; then I injure him, 

In being thus cold-conceited of his faith. 

O here he comes. {While he speaks Anoelo efUers, 

Angela. How now, sweet Lord, what 's the matter ? 

Paul, Good faith, his presence makes me half 
ashamed 
Of my stray'd thoughts. 
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Jaqubs (a Miser) towthips hit Oold, 
Jaq, Tis not to be told 
What servile villainies men will do for cold. 
Oh, it began to have a huge stronff smeU, 
With lying so long together in a place : 
I '11 ^ve it vent, it shall have shift enough ; 
And if the devil, that envies all goodness, 
Have told them of my gold, and where I kept it, 
I '11 set his burning nose once more a work 
To smell where I removed it. Here it is ; 
1 11 hide and cover it with this horse-dung. 
Who will suppose that such a precious nest 10 

Is crown'd with such a dunghill excrement ? 
In, my dear life, sleep sweetly, my dear child, 
Scarce lawfully begotten, but yet gotten. 
And that 's enough. Rot all hands that come near 

thee, 
Except mine own. Bum out all eyes that see thee. 
Except mine own. All thoughts of thee be poison 
To their enamour'd hearts, except mine own. 
I '11 take no leave, sweet prince, great emperor, 
But see thee every minute : king of kings, 
I '11 not be rude to thee, and turn mv back 20 

In going from thee, but go backward out, 
With my face toward thee, with humble courtesies. 

[The passion for wealth has worn out much of its 
grossneas bv tract of time. Our ancestors certainlv 
conceived of money as able to confer a distinct gratifi- 
cation in itself, not alone considered simply as a symbol 
of wealth. The oldest poets, when they introduce a 
miser, constantly make him address bis gold as his 
mistress ; as something to be seen, felt, and hug^^ed ; 
as capable of satisfying two of the senses at least. The 
substitution of a thm unsatisfying medium for the good 
old tangible gold, has made avarice quite a Platonic 
affection in comparison with the seeing^ touching, and 
handling pleasures of the old Chrysophilites. A bank 
note can no more satisfy the touch of a true sensualist 
in this passion, than Creusa could return her husbfuid's 
embrace in the shades.— See the Gave of Mammon in 
Spenser ; Barabas's contemplation of his wealth, in the 
Jew of Malta ; Luke's raptures in the City Madam, ftc. 
Above all, hear Guzman, in that excellent old Spanish 
Novel, The Rogue, expatiate on the " ruddy chMks at 

I. H 
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your golden Ruddooks, your Spanish Pistolets, your 
plump and full-faced Portuguese, and your olear-skum'd 
nieces of eight of Castile," which he and his fellows the 
oe^^gars kept secret to themselyes, and did '* privatelj 
enjoy in a plentiful manner." " For to have them, for 
to pay them awa^, is not to enjoy them ; to enjoy them 
is to haye them lying by us, having no other neea of them 
than to use them for the clearing of the eye-sight, and the 
comforting of our senses. Tliese we did carry about with 
us, sewing them in some patches of our doublets near 
unto the heart, and as dose to the skin as we could 
handsomely quilt them in, holding them to be restora- 
tive.'T 

xxxrv. 

POETASTER; ob, HIS ARRAIGNMENT: 
A COMICAL SATYR. 

BT THE SAME. 

Oyid hewailt hii hard condition in being haniihed ft-om 
Court and the Society of the Pbinciss Julia. 

Ovid. 

Banish'd the court ? let me be banish'd life, 

Since the chief end of life is there concluded. 

Within the court is all the kingdom bounded ; 

And as her sacred sphere doth comprehend 

Ten thousand times so much, as so much place 

In any part of all the empire else. 

So every body, movine in her sphere, 

Contains ten thousand times as much in him. 

As any other her choice orb excludes. 

As in a circle a magician, then, 10 

Is safe against the spirit he excites. 

But out of it is subject to his rage, 

And loeeth all the virtue of his art. 

So I, exil'd the circle of the court, 

Lose all the good ^ifts that in it I joy'd. 

No virtue current is, but with her stamp, 

And no vice vicious, blanch'd with her white hand. 

The court 's the abstract of all Rome's desert. 

And mv dear Julia th' abstract of th' court. 
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Methinks, now I come near her, I respire 20 
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Some air of that late comfort I receiy'd : 

And while the evening, with her modest veil, 

Gives leave to such poor shadows as myself 

To steal abroad, I, like a heartless ghost, 

"Without the living body of my love, 

Will here walk, and attend her. For I know 

Not far from hence she is imprisoned, 

And hopes of her strict guaroian to bribe 

So much admittance, as to speak to me, 

And cheer my fainting spiritis with her breath. 10 

Julia appears ahove at her Chaviber-^ndow, 

Jul, Ovid ! my love ! 

Ovid, Here, heavenly Julia. 

Jul. Here ! and not here ! 0, how that word doth 
pUy 
With both our fortunes, differing, like ourselves ; 
But one, and yet divided, as opposed ; 
I high, thou low ! 0, this our plight of place 
Douoly presents the two lets of our love, 
Local and ceremonial height and lowness ; 
Both ways, I am too high, and thou too low. 19 

Our minds are even, yet : O why should our bodies. 
That are their slaves, be so without their rule ! 
I '11 cast myself down to thee ; if I die, 
I *11 ever live with thee : no height of birth, 
Of place, of duty, or of cruel power. 
Shall keep me from thee ; should my father lock 
This body up within a tomb of brass. 
Yet I '11 be with thee. If the forms I hold 
Now in my soul, be made one substance with it, 
That soul immortal, and the same 'tis now. 
Death cannot raze the affects she now retameth : 80 
And then may she be anywhere she wilL 
The souls of parents rule not children's souls ; 
When death sets both in their dissolv'd estates. 
Then is no child nor father : then eternity 
Frees all from any temporal respect. 
I oome, my Ovid, take me in thine arms. 
And let me breathe my soul into thy breast. 

Ovid, stay, my love; the nopes thou doet 
conceive 
Of thy quick death, and of thy futore life, 
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Are not authenticaL Thou choosest death, 
So thou might'st joy thy love in th' other Ufe. 
But ^ow, my princely love, when thou art dead 
Thou only must survive in perfect soul, 
And in the soul are no affections : 
We pour out our affections with our blood ; 
And with our blood's affections fade our loves 
No life hath love in such sweet state as this ; 
No essence is so dear to moody sense 
As flesh and blood, whose quintessence is sense. 10 
Beauty, composed of blood and flesh, moves more, 
And is more plausible to blood and flesh. 
Than spiritual beauty can be to the spirit. 
Such apprehension as we have in dreiuois, 
(When sleep, the bond of senses, locks them up,) 
Such shall we have when death destroys them quite. 
If love be then thy object, change not life ; 
Live hi^h and happy still ; I stul below, 
Close with my fortunes, in thy height shall joy. 19 
Jul, iJi me, that virtue, whose brave eagle's wings 
With every stroke blow stars in burning heaven, 
Should, Hkc a swallow, (preying towara storms) 
Fly close to earth ; and, with an eager plume 
Pursue those objects which none else can see. 
But seem to all the world the empty air. 
Thus thou, poor Ovid, and all virtuous men. 
Must prey, like swallows, on invisible food ; 
Pursumg flies, or nothing : and thus love, 
And every worldly fancy, is transpos'd 
By worldly tyranny to what plight it list. 30 

0, father, since thou gav'st me not my mind. 
Strive not to rule it ; take but what thou gav'st 
To thy disposure : thy affections 
Rule not in me ; I must bear all my griefs ; 
Let me use all my pleasures : Virtuous love 
Was never scandal to a goddess' state. 
But he 's inflexible ! and, my dear love. 
Thy life may chance be shorten'd by the length 
Of my unwilling speeches to depart. 
Farewell, sweet life : though thou be yet exil'd 40 
Th' officious court, enjoy me amply still : 
My soul, in this my breath, enters thine ears ; 
And on this turret s floor will I lie dead, 
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Till we may meet again. In this proud height, 
I kneel beneath thee in my prostrate love, 
And kiss the happy sands that kiss thy feet. 
Great Jove submits a sceptre to a cell ; 
And lovers, ere they part, will meet in helL 

Ovid, Farewell all company, and, if I could, 
All light, with thee: hell's shade should hide my 

brows, 
Till thy dear beauty's beams redeem*d my yows. 

Jul. Ovid, my love : alas ! may we not stay 
A little longer, think'st thou, undiscem*d ? 10 

Ovid, For thine own good, fair goddess, do not 
stay. 
Who would engage a firmament of fires. 
Shining in thee, for me, a falling star ? 
Begone, sweet life-blood : if I should discern 
Thyself but touch'd for my sake, I should die. 

Jul, I will begone then ; and not heav'n itself 
Shall draw me back. 

Ovid, Yet, Julia, if thou wilt, 
A little longer stay. 

Jul, I am content. 20 

Ovid, mighty Ovid ! what the sway of heaVn 
Could not retire, my breath hath turned back. 

Jul. Who shall go first, my love ? my passionate 
eyes 
Will not endure to see thee turn from me. 

Ovid. If thou go first, my soul will follow thee. 

Jul. Then we must stay. 

Ovid. Ay me, there is no stay 
In amorous pleasures. If both stay, both die. 
I hear thy father. Hence, my deity. [Jitlia goes in. 
Fear forgeth sounds in my deluded ears ; 80 

I did not hear him : I am mad wiih love. 
There is no spirit, under heav'n, that works 
With such illusion : vet, such witchcraft kill me. 
Ere a sound mind, without it, save my life. 
Here on my knees I worship the blest place. 
That held my goddess ; ana the loving air. 
That clos'd her body in his silken arms. 
Vain Ovid ! kneel not to the place, nor air : 
She 's in thy heart ; rise then, and worship there. 
The truest wisdom silly men can have, 40 

Is dotage on the follies of their flesh. 
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Atroumm ditcomrm tntk kit Coorfcien coneenUiig Poetrff, 

CJMAR, MlCiWAS, OiXLUS, TiBULLUB, HOBAOB. 

Bqwitt RomanL 

Ccn* We, that have oonqner'd still to save the 
oonquer*d, 
And loved to make inflictions fear'd, not felt, 
OHevM to reprove, and joyftd to reward, 
More |>roud of reconcilement than revenge, 
Resume into the late state of our love 
Worthy Cornelius Oallus and Tibullus.* 
You botli are gentlemen ; you Cornelius, 
A soldier of renown, and the first provost 
That ever lot our Roman Eagles fly 
On swarthy Kg3rpt, quarried with ner spoils. 10 

Yet (not to bear oola forms, nor men's out-terms, 
Without the inward fires, and lives of men) 
You both have virtues, shining through your shapes ; 
To shew, your titles are not writ on posts, 
Or hollow statues ; which the best men are, 
Without Promethean stuffinp reach'd from heaven. 
Sweet Poesy's saored garlands crown your gentry : 
Whit^h is, of all the faculties on earth, 
The most alMtraot, and pierfect, if she be 
Trut^ Iwrn, and nursed with all the sciences. 20 

$lht» t^an so mould Rome, and her monuments, 
Within the liauid marble of her lines, 
Thi^t they shall stand fresh and miraculous, 
Kvt»w wht»a they mix with innovating dust ; 
In \\w sweet streams shall our brave Roman spirits 
Qhaite, and swim after death, with their choice deeds 
JIhiniitK ^'^ their white shoulders ; and therein 
8haU Tiber, and our famous rivers, fall 
With snuli attraction, that th' ambitious line 
Of the iHiund world shall to her centre shrink, 30 
To hear their music. And for these high parts, 
0«e«ar shall reverence the Pierian arts. 

Jlfwj. Your miyesty's high crace to poesy 
Hhall stand 'gainst sll the dml detractions 
Of leailen soms ; who, for the vain assumings 

* Tbsy b«d offendad the Emperor by conoeftUng the love of 
Q vid fer the Prlaeeea Jolia. 
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Of some, qnite worthless of her sovereign wreaths, 
Contain her worthiest prophets in contempt. 

Oal, Happy is Rome of all earth's other states, 
To have so true and great a president, 
For her inferior spirits to imitate, 
As Csesar is ; who addeth to the sun 
Influence and lustre, in increasing thus 
His inspirations, kindling fire in us. 

Hot, Phoebus himself shall kneel at Caesar's shrine 
And deck it with bay-garlands dew'd with wine, 10 
To quit the worship C«sar does to him : 
Where other princes, hoisted to their thrones 
By Fortune's passionate and disorder'd power, 
Sit in their height like clouds before the sun, 
Hind'ring his comforts ; and, (by their excess 
Of cold in virtue, and cross heat in vice,) 
Thunder and tempest on those learned heads, 
Whom Csesar witn such honour doth advance. 

Tib, All human business Fortune doth command 
Without all order ; and with her blind hand, 20 

She, blind, bestows blind gifts, that still have nurst, 
They see not who, nor how, but still the worst. 

Cobs, Csesar, for his rule, and for so much stuff 
As fortune puts in his hand, shall dispose it, 
(As if his hand had eyes, and soul, in it,) 
With worth and ju^ment. Hands that part with 

^fts, 
Or will restrain their use, without desert. 
Or with a misery, numb'd to Virtue's right, 
Work, as they had no soul to govern them. 
And quite reject her : sev'ring their estates 80 

From numan order. Whosoever can. 
And will not cherish Virtue, is no man. 

Equea. Virsil is now at hand, imperial Csesar. 

(7a». Rome s honour is at hand then. Fetch a 
chair, 
And set it on our right-hand ; where 'tis fit, 
Rome's honour and our own should ever sit. 
Now he is come out of Campania, 
I doubt not he hath finish'a all his JEneids ; 
Which, like anotli^r soul, I long t' enjoy. 
What think you three of Virgil, centlemen, 40 

(That are of his profession, thougn rank'd higher,) 
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Or, Horace, what say^st thou, that art the poorest, 
And likeliest to envy or detract ? 

Hot, Csesar speaks after common men in this. 
To make a difference of me for my poorness : 
As if the filth of poverty sunk as deep 
Into a knowing spirit, as the bane 
Of riches doth into an isnorant soul. 
No, Csesar ; they be pauiless moorish minds. 
That beinff once made rotten with the dung 
Of damned riches, ever after sink 10 

Beneath the steps of any villainy. 
But knowledge is the nectar, that keeps sweet 
A perfect som, e'en in this grave of sin ; 
And for my soul, it is as free as Gsesar's : 
For what I know is due I '11 ^ve to all. 
He that detracts, or envies virtuous merit, 
Is still the covetous and the ignorant spirit. 

Cass, Thanks, Horace, for thy free and wholesome 
sharpness. 
Which pleaseth Gsesar more than servile fawns. 
A flatter'd prince soon turns the j>rince of fools. 20 
And for thy sake, we '11 put no difference more 
Between the great and good for being poor. 
Say then, loved Horace, thy true thought of Virgil. 

Hot, I judge him of a rectified spirit. 
By many revolutions of discourse, 
(In his bright reason's influence) refined 
From all the tartarous moods of common men ; 
Bearing the nature and similitude 
Of a ri^ht heavenly body ; most severe 
In fashion and collection of himself : 80 

And, then, as clear and confident as Jove. 

Qiil, And yet so chaste and tender is his ear. 
In suffering any syllable to pass, 
That he thmks may become the honoured name 
Of issue to his so examined self, 
That all the lasting firuits of his fall merit 
In his own poems, he doth still distaste ; 
As if his mind's piece, which he strove to paint, 
Gould not with fleshly pencils have her right. 39 

Tib, But to approve his works of sovereign worth, 
This observation (methinks) more than serves, 
And is not vulgar. That which he hath writ, 
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Is with such judgment labour'd, and distill'd 
Through all the needfiil uses of our lives, 
That could a man remember but his lines, 
He shoiUd not touch at any serious point, 
But he might breathe his spirit out of him. 

Goes. You mean he might repeat part of his works, 
As fit for any conference ne can use ? 

Tib. True, royal Caesar. * 

Goes, Worthily observed : 
And a most worthy virtue in his works. 10 

What thinks material Horace of his learning ? 

Hor, His learning savours not the school-like gloss. 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name : 
Nor any long, or far fetch'd circumstance. 
Wrapt in the curious general'ties of arts ; 
But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 
And for his poesy, 'tis so ramm'd with life. 
That it shall gather strength of life with being, 20 
And live hereafter more aidmired than now. 

Coe8, TMs one consent, in all your dooms of him 
And mutual loves of all your several merits, 
Argues a truth of merit m you alL 

ViBGiL enters. 

See, here comes Virgil ; we will rise and greet him ; 

Welcome to Csesar, Virgil. Caesar and Virgil 

Shall differ but in sound ; to Csesar, Virgil 

(Of his expressed greatness) shall be ma(& 

A second sir-name ; and to Virgil, Csesar. 

Where are thy famous .^Ineids ? do us grace 30 

To let us see, and surfeit on their sight. 

Vir, Worthless they are of Caesar's gracious eyes, 
If they were perfect ; much moB^with their wants, 
Which yet are more than my time could supply. 
And could great Caesar's expectation 
Be satisfied with any other service, 
I would not shew th6m. 

Gees. Virgil is too modest ; 
Or seeks, in vain, to make our longings more. 
Shew them, sweet Virgil. 40 

Vir, Then, in such due fear 
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As fits presenters of great works to Csesar^ 
I hnm bly shew them. 

C0B8, Let us now behold 
A human soul made visible in life : 
And more refulgent in a senseless paper, 
Than in the sensual complement of longs. 
Bead, read thyself, dear Virgil ; let not me 
Profane one*accent with an untuned tongue : 
Best matter, badly shown, shews worse than bad. 
See then this chair, of purpose set for thee, 10 

To read thy poem in ; refuse it not. 
Virtue, without presumption, place may take 
Above best kings, whom only she should make. 

Vir, It will be thought a thing ridiculous 
To present eyes, and to all future times 
A gross untruth, that any poet, (void 
Of Dirth, or wealth, or temporal dignity), 
Should, with decorum, transcend Csesar's chair. 
Poor virtue raised, high birth and wealth set under, 
Crofiseth heavens' courses, and makes worldlings 
wonder. 20 

Cobs, The course of heaven, and fate itself, in this 
Will Ceesar cross ; much more all worldly custom. 

Hor, Custom in course of honour ever errs : 
And they are best, whom fortune least prefers. 

Goes, Horace hath (but more strictly) spoke our 
thoughts. 
The vast rude swing of general confluence 
Is, in particular ends, exempt from sense : 
And therefore reason (which in right should be 
The special rector of all harmony) 
Shall shew we are a man, distinct by it 30 

From those, whom custom rapteth in her press. 
Ascend then, Virgil ; and where first by chance 
We here have tum'd thy book, do thou first read. 

Vir, Great Caesar hath his will : I will ascend. 
*Twere simple injury to his free hand, 
That sweeps the cobwebs from unused virtue, 
And makes her shine proportioned to her worth. 
To be more nice to entertain his grace. 
Than he is choice and liberal to afford it 39 

C0C8, Gentlemen of our chamber, guard the doors. 
And let none enter ; peaoe. Bciaiih good VirgiL 
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VraaiL reads pari of his fourth JSneid. 
Vir, Meanwhile, the skies 'gan thunder, &c. 



[This Roman Play seems written to confute those 
enemies of Ben. Jonson in his own days and ours, who 
hare said that he made a pedantical use of his leaniing. 
He has here reyived the whole court of Au^^ustus, hj 
a learned spelL We are admitted to the society of the 
illustrious dead. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, l^bullus, oon- 
yerse in our own tongue more finely and poetically than 
they expressed themselves in their natiye Latin. — 
Nothinfi^ can be imagined more elei^t, refined, and 
oourt-lue than the scenes between tms Lewis the Four- 
teenth of Antiquity and his LiteratL — ^The whole essence 
and secret of that kind of intercourse is contained 
therein. The economical liberality by which ^;reatne«, 
seeming to wave some part of its prerogatiTe, takes 
care to lose none of the essentials; the prudential 
liberties of an inferior which flatter bv commanded 
boldness and soothe with complimental smcerity.] 
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SEJANUS HIS FALL : A TRAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Sbjanus, the moTMng he is etrndemned h^ ike Senate, 
rtceives some tokens which presage Aw death. 

Sbjakub. PoMFOinns. Mnnnius. TBBBNnns, &c 

Ter, Are these things true ? 

iffii. Thousands are gazing at it in the streets. 

/SS9. What's that? 

Ter, Minutius tells us here, my Lord, 
That a new head being set upon your statae, 
A rope is since found wreath d about it ! and 
But now a fiery meteor in the form 
Of a great ball was seen to roll along 
The troubled air, where yet it hangs unperfect, 10 
The amazing wonder of uie multitude. 

8a, No more. — 
Send for the tribonee ; we will straight have up 
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More of ihe soldiers for our gaard. Minutins, 

We pray you »o for Gotta, ^tiaris, 

Trio the consm, or what senators 

You know are sure, and ours. You, my good Natta, 

Vor Laco, provost of the watch. Now, Satrius, 

The time of proof comes on. Arm all our servants, 

And without tumult. You, Pom^nius, 

Hold some good correspondence with the consul ; 

Attempt him, noble friend. These things begin 

To look like dangers, now, worthy my fates. 10 

Fortune, I see thy worst : let douotful states 

And things uncertain hane upon thy will ; 

Me surest death shall render certain stilL 

Yet, why is now my thought tum'd toward death, 

Whom fates have let go on so far in breath 

Unchecked or unreprov'd ? I, that did help 

To fell the lofty cedar of the world, 

Oermanicus ; that at one stroke cut down 

Drusus, that upright elm ; wither'd his vine ; 

Laid SUius and Sabinus, two strong oaks, 20 

Flat on the earth ; besides those other shrubs 

Gordus, and Sosia, Claudia Pulchra, 

Fumius, and Callus, which I have grubb'd up ; 

And since, have set my axe so strong and deep 

Into the root of spreading Agrippina ; 

Lopped off and scatter'd her proud branches, Nero, 

Drusus ; and Gaius too, although replanted : 

If you will, destinies, that after all 

I faint now ere I touch my period, 

You are but cruel ; and I already have done 30 

Things great enough. All Rome hath been my slave ; 

The senate sate an idle looker on, 

And witness of my power ; when I have blush'd 

More to command, than it to suffer ; all 

The fathers have sate ready and prepar'd 

To give me empire, temples, or their throats. 

When I would ask 'em ; and (what crowns the top) 

Rome, senate, people, all the world, have seen 

Jove but my equal, Gsesar but my second. 

*Tis then your malice, Fates, who (but vour own) 40 

Envy and fear to have any power long known. 
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XXXVI. 

VOLPONE ; ok, THE FOX : A COMEDY. 

BT THE SAME. 

VOLFONB, a rich Venetian nobUnum, who is withmU chdld- 
retif fe^/ns himself to be dytaig^ to draw gifts from, such 
CLspay their court to him in the expectation of becoming 
his heirs. MOSOA, his knavish confederate, persuades 
each of these men m turn, that he is navMdfor the in- 
heritance, and by this means extracts from their ere* 
dvlky many costly presents, 

VOLPONB, a^ on his death-bed. MOSOA. CORBAOCIO, an 

old gentlemaTi, 

Mas. Signior Corbaccio, 
You're very welcome, sir. 

Corb. How does your patron ? 

Mos, Troth, as he did, sir, no amends. 

Corb, What ? mends he ? 

Mos, No, sir, he is rather worse. 

Gorb, That 's welL Where is he ? 

Mos, Upon his couch, sir, newly fall'n asleep. 

Corb. Does he sleep well ? 

Mos, No wink, sir, all this night, 10 

Nor yesterday ; but slumbers. 

Corb, Good ! he shall take 
Some counsel of physicians : I have brought him 
An opiate here, from mine own doctor— 

Mos, He will not hear of drugs. 

Corb, Why ? I myself 
Stood by, while it was made ; saw all th' ingredients ; 
And know it cannot but most gently work. 
My life for his, 'tis but to make him sleep. 

Volp, Ay, his last sleep if he would take it. 20 

Mos, Sir, 
He has no faith in physic. 

Corb, Say you, sa^ you ? 

Mos, He has no faith in physic : he does think, 
Most of your doctors are the greatest danger, 
A worst disease t* escape. I often have 
Heard him protest, that your physician 
Should never be his heir. 
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Corh. Not I his heir ? 

Mo8, Not your physician, sir. 

Corh, 0, no, no, no, 
I do not mean it. 

Mas, No, sir, nor their fees 
He cannot brook : he says they flay a man 
Before they kill him. 

Cerb, Right, I do conceive vou. 

Mo8, Ana then, tiiey do it by experiment ; 
For which the law not only doth aosolve 'em, 10 
Bnt eives them ereat reward ; and he is loth 
To hire his death so. 

Corh, It is true, they kill 
With as much licence as a Judge. 

Mos, Nay, more ; 
For he but kills, sir, where the law condemns. 
And these can kill him too. 

Corh, Ay, or me, 
Or any man. How does his apoplex ? 
Is that strong on him still % 20 

Mos, Most violent. 
His speech is broken, and his eyes are set, 
His face drawn longer than 'twas wont. 

Corh, How ? how ? 
Stronger than he was wont ? 

Mos, No, sir : his face 
Drawn longer than 'twas wont. 

Corh, O, good. 

Mos, His mouth 
Is ever gaping, and his eyelids hang. 30 

Corh, Good. 

Mos, A freezing numbness stiffens all his joints. 
And makes the colour of his flesh like lead. 

Corh, 'lis good. 

Mos, His pulse beats slow, and dulL 

Corh, Good symptoms still. 

Mos, And from nis brain — 

Corh, Ha ? how ? not from his brain % 

Mos, Yes, sir, and from his brain — 

Corh, I conceive you, good. 40 

Mos, Flows a cold sweat, with a continual rheum 
Forth the resolved comers of his eyes. 

C(yrh, Is 't possible ? yet I am better, ha ! 
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How does he with the swimming of his head ? 

Mo8, O, sir, 'tis past the scotomy ; he now 
Hath lost his feeling, and hath left to snort : 
You hardly can perceive him that he breathes. 

Corb. Excellent, excellent, sure I shall outliEist 
him: 
This makes me young again a score of years. 

Mos. I was comine for you, sir. 

Corb, Has he made his will t 
What has he giv'n me ? 

Mos. No, sir. 10 

Corb, Nothing ? ha ? 

Mos. He has not made his wUl, sir. 

Corb. Oh, oh, oh. 
What then did Voltore the lawyer here ? 

Mos. He smelt a carcase, sir, when he but heard 
My master was about his testament ; 
As I did urge him to it for youi* good — 

Corb. He came unto him, did he ? I thought so. 

Mos. Yes, and presented him this piece of plate. 

Corb. To be his heir ? 20 

Mos. I do not know, sir. 

Corb, True, 
I know it too. 

Mos, By your own scale, sir. 

Corb, Well, I shaU prevent him yet. See Mosca, 
look. 
Here I have brought a bag of bright cecchines, 
WUl quite weigh down his plate. 

Mos. Yea marr^, sir. 
This is true physic, this ^our sacred medicine ; 
No talk of opiates, to this ereat elixir. 30 

Corb. 'Tis aurum {Mdpabue, if not ^tabile. 

Mos. It shall be minister'd to him m his bowl ? 

Corb, Ay, do, do, do. 

Mos, Most blessed cordial. 
This will recover him. 

Corb, Yes, do, do, do. 

Mos, I think it were not best, sir. 

Corb. What? 

Mos, To recover him. 

Cofh, O, no, no, no ; by no means. 40 

Hot. Wkir. iir, this 
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Will work some strange effect if he but feel it. 

Corh, Tis true, therefore forbear; I'll take my 
venture ; 
Give me 't again. 

Mo8. At no hand ; pardon me 
Tou shall not do yourself that wrong, sir. I 
Will so advise you, you shall have it alL 

C<yrh, How ? 

Mo8. All sir, 'tis your right, your own ; no man 
Can claim a part ; 'tis yours witnout a rival. 
Decreed by destiny. 10 

Corh, How ? how, good Mosca ? 

Mo8. I '11 tell you, sir. This fit he shall recover. 

Corh, I do conceive vou. 

Mo8, And on first advantage 
Of his gain'd sense, will I re-importune him 
Unto tne making of his testament : 
And shew him this. 

Corh, Good, good. 

Mo8, 'Tis better yet. 
If you will hear, sir. 20 

Uorh, Yes, with all my heart 

Mo8, Now would I counsel you, make home with 
speed ; 
There frame a will ; whereto you shall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. 

Corh, And disinherit 
My son ? 

Mas. O sir, the better ; for that colour 
Shall make it much more taking. 

Corh, O, but colour ? 

Mos, This will, sir, you shall send it unto me. 30 
Now, when I come to inforce (as I will do) 
Your cares, your watchings, and your many prayers. 
Your more than many gifts, your this day's present, 
And last produce your will ; where, (without thought, 
Or least regard unto your proper issue, 
A son so brave, and highly meriting) 
The stream of your diverted love hath thrown you 
Upon my master, and made him your heir : 
He cannot be so stupid, or stone-dead, 
But out of conscience, and mere gratitude- 

Corh, He must pronounce me his f 
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Mos, *Tis trae. 

C(yrb, This plot 
Did I think on before. 

Mos, I do believe it. 

Corb, Do you not believe it ? 

Mos. Yes, sir. 

Corb. Mine own project. 

Mos. Which when he hath done, sir — 

Corb. Published me his heir ? 

Mos. And you so certain to survive him — 10 

Chrb. Ay. 

Mos. Being so lusty a man 

Corb. *Tis true. 

Mos. Yes, sir — 

Corb. I thought on that too. See how he should be 
The very organ to express mv thoughts ! 

Mos. You have not only aone yourself a good 

Corb. But multiplied it on my son. 

Mos. *Tis right, sir. 

Corb, StiU my invention. 20 

Mos. 'Las, sir, heaven knows, 
It hath been all my study, all my care 
(I e'en grow grey withal) how to work things 

Corb. I do conceive, sweet Mosca. 

Mos. You are he. 
For whom I labour, here. 

Corb. Ay, do, do, do : 
I '11 straight about it 

Mos. Kook go with you, raven. 

Corb, I know thee hon^t. 80 

Mos. You do lie, sir — 

Corb. And 

Mos. Your knowledge is no better than your ears, 
sir. 

Corb. I do not doubt to be a fother to thee. 

Mos. Nor I to gull my brother of his blessing. 

Corb, I may ha! my youth restored to me, why 
not? 

Msm* Your worship is a precious ass 

Qvri.. Whi^ aay'st thou ? 

"" "*" * " * your worship to make haste, sir. 

lis done, I g^. \^ExfU, 40 

U burst ; 
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Let out my sides, let out my sides 

Mo8* Contain 
Your flux of laughter, sir : you know this hope 
Is such a bait it covers any hook. 

Volp. 0, but thy working, and thy placing it ! 
I cannot hold : good rascal, let me kiss thee : 
I never knew thee in so rare a humour. 

Mo8* Alas, sir, I but do as I am taught ; 
Follow your grave instructions ; give uiem words : 
BDur oil into their ears : and send them hence. 10 

F^olp, 'Tis true, 'tis true. What a rare punish- 
ment 
Is avarice to itself ! 

Mo8. Ay, with our help, sir. 

Fo^ 90 many cares, so many maladies, 
So many fears attending on old age, 
Yea, death so often call d on, as no wish 
Can be more frequent with 'em, their limbs faint. 
Their senses dull, their seeing, hearing, going, 
All dead before them ; yea, uieir very teeth, 
Their instruments of eating, failing tnem : 20 

Yet this is reckon'd life f Nay, here was one, 
Is BOW gone home, that wishes to live longer I 
Feels not his gout, nor palsy ; feigns himself 
Younger by scores of years, flatters his age. 
With confident belying it, hopes he may 
With charms, like Mson, have his youth restored : 
And with these thoughts so battens, as if Fate 
Would be as easily cheated on, as he : 
And all turns air I Who *s that there, now ? a third ? 

[Another knocks. 

Mo8. Close to your couch again : I hear his voice. 
It is Corvino, our spruce merchant. 31 

Volp. Bead. 

Mo8. Another bout, sir, with your eyes. Who's 
there? 

Corvino, a Merchant, emiers, 

Mos. Siguier Corvino ! come most wished for I 0, 
How happy were you, if you knew it now t 
OoTV, Why ? what ? wherein ? 
Mo8. The tardy hour is come, sir. 
Coro. He is not dead ? 
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Mos, Not dead, sir, but as good ; 
He knows no man. 

Cofns* How shall I do then ? 

Mos* Why, sir ? 

Corv» I have brought him here a pearL 

Mf)9. Perhaps he has 
So much remembrance left, as to know yon, sir : 
He still calls on you : nothing but your name 
Is in his month : is your peaii orient, sir ? 

Coro. Venice was never owner of the like. 10 

Volp. Signior Corvino. 

Mos. Hark. 

Volp. Signior Corvino. 

Mo9^ He calls you, step and give it him. He's 
here, sir. 
And he has brooght yon a rich pearL 

Corv. How do you, sir ? 
Tell him it doubles the twelfth caract. 

Mos. Sir, 
He cannot imderstand, his hearing *8 gone : 
And yet it comforts hun to see yon— 20 

Gwv* Say, 
I have a diamond for him too. 

Mob, Best shew 't, sir, 
Pnt it into his hand ; 'tis only there 
He apprehends ; he has his feeling yet. 
See how he grasps it ! 

Corv* 'Las, good gentleman ! 
How pitiM the sight is 1 

Mo9* Tut, forge^ sir. 
The weeping of an heir should still be Un^ter, 80 
Under a visor. 

GoirQ* Why, am I his heir ? 

Mo9. Sir, I am sworn, I may not shew the will 
Till he be dead : but, here has been Corbaccio, 
Here has been Voltore, here were others too, 
I cannot number 'em, they were so many, 
All gaping here for legacies ; bat I, 
Takmg the vantage of his naming you, 
(Signior Corvino, Signior Corvino,) took 
^iper, and pen, and ink, and there I ask'd him, 40 
Whom he would have his heir ? Corvino. Who 
Should be exeoator % Corvino. And 
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To any question he was silent to, 

I still interpreted the nods he made 

Through weakness, for consent : and sent home the 

others, 
Nothing bequeathed them, but to cry, and curse. 

Corv. 0, my dear Mosca. Does he notperceive ns ? 

Mos, No more than a blind harper. He knows no 
man, 
No face of friend, nor name of any servant. 
Who 't was that fed him last, or gave him drink ; 
Not those he hath begotten, or brought up, 
Can he remember. 

Corv, Has he children ? 10 

Mos. Bastards, 
Some dozen, or more, that he begot on beggars, 
Gypsies, and Jews, and black-moors, when he was 

drunk : 
Knew you not that, sir ? 'Tis the common fable, 
The dwarf, the fool, the eunuch, are all his : 
He 's the true father of his family. 
In all, save me : but he has given 'em nothing. 

Corv. That 's well, that *s well. Art sure ne does 
not hear us ? 

Mos, Sure, sir ? why look you, credit your own 
sense. 20 

The pox approach, and add to your diseases. 
If it would send you hence the sooner, sir. 
For your incontinence, it hath deserv'd it 
Throughly, and throughly, and the plague to boot. 
(You may come near, sir,) would you would once close 
Those filthy eyes of yours that flow with slime. 
Like two frog-pits : and those same hanging cheeks,' 
Cover'd with hide, instead of skin : (nay help, sir,) 
That look like frozen dish-clouts set on end. 

Coro. Or, like an old smok*d wall, on which the 
rain 30 

Ran down in streaks. 

Mos. Excellent, sir, speak out ; 
You may be louder yet : a culverin 
Discharged in his ear would hardly bore it. 

Corv. His nose is like a common sewer, still 
running. 

Mos. 'Tis good ; and what his mouth ? 
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Corp. A very draught. 
Mos, O, stop it up- 



Coro, By no means. 

Mos. Ttaj you let me. 
Faith I could stifle him rarely with a pillow, 
As well as any woman that should keep him. 

Corv. Do as you will, but I'll begone. 

Mos, Be so ; 
It is your presence makes him last so long. 

Corv, 1 pray you use no violence. 10 

Mos, Ko, sir, why ? 
Why should you be thus scrupulous ? 'Pray you, sir. 

dorv. Nay, at your discretion. 

Mos. Well, good sir, be cone. 

Corv, I will not trouble hmi now, to take my pearl. 

Mos, Puh, nor your diamond. What a needless 
care 
Is this afflicts you ? Is not all here yours ? 
Am not I here, whom you have made your creature. 
That owe my being to you ? 

Corv, Grateful Mosca 1 20 

Thou art my friend, my fellow, my companion, 
Mypartner, and shall share in all my fortunes, l&sit, 

yolp. My divine Mosca t 
Thou hAst to>day outgone thyself. 
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CATILINE HIS CONSPIRACY : A TRAGEDY. 

BT THE SAME. 

The morning of the CoTupiraep, — Lrntulus, Cstheous, 
and Cathjnb meet h^/bre the other Conspirators are 
ready, 

Leni, It is methinks a morning full of fate. 
It riseth slowly, as her sullen car 
Had all the weights of deep and death hung at it. 
She is not rosy-finger'd, but swoll'n black. 
Her face is like a water tum*d to blood, 
And her sick head is bound about with clouds, 80 
As if she threatened night ere noon of day. 
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It does not look as it would have » hail 
Or health wish'd in it, as on otiier moms. 

Get, Why, all the fitter, Lentnlus : our ooming 
Is not for salutation : we have business. 

Oat, Said nobly, brave Gethegus. Where's Antro- 
nius? 

Cet. Is he not come ? 

Cat, Not here. 

Cet, Not Yargunteius ! 

Cat, Neither. 

Cet, A fire in their beds and bosoms, 10 

That 80 well serve their sloth rather than virtue. 
They are no Romans, and at such high need 
As now 

Lent. Both they, Longinus, Lecca, Curius, 
Fulvins, Gabinus, gave me word last ni^t, 
By Lucius Bestia, they would all be here. 
And early. 

CM. Yes ! as you, had I not call'd you. 
Gome, we all sleep, and are mere dormice ; flies 
A little less than dead : more dullness hangs 20 

On us than on the mom. We 're spirit-bound 
In ribs of ice ; our whole bloods are one stone : 
And honour cannot thaw us, nor our wants, 
Though they bum hot as fevers to our states.' 

Cat, I muse they would be tardy at an hour ; 

Of so great purpose. j 

Cet. If the gods had call'd 
Them to a purpose, they would just have come 
With the same tortoise speed ; that are thus slow 
To such an action, which the gods will envy, 30 

As asking no less means than all their powers 
Conjoin'd to effect. I would have seen Rome burnt I 

By this time, and her ashes in an urn : ' 

Tne kingdom of the senate rent asunder : 
And the degenerate talking gown nm frighted | 

Out of the air of Italy. 

Cat, Spirit of men ! I 
Thou heart of our great enterprise ! how much 
I love these voices in thee ! 

Cet, O the days 40 

Of Sylla's sway, when the free sword took leave 
To act all that it would ! I 
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C(U. And was familiar 
With entrails, as our augurs.— 

Cet» Sons kill'd fathers, 
Brothers their brothers. — 

Cat. And had price and praise : 
All hate had licence giv'n it ; all rage I'eins. 

Get, Slaughter bestrid the streets, and stretch'd 
himself 
To seem more huge : whilst to his stained thighs 
The core he drew flow'd up, and carried down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his arch. 
No age was spared, no sex. 10 

Cat. Nay, no degree. — 

Cet. Not infants in the porch of life were free. 
The sick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature's bounty, not let stay. 
Virgins and widows, matrons, pregnant wives, 
All died. 

Cat. 'Twas crime enough that they had liyes. 
To strike but only those that could do hurt, 
Was dull and poor. Some fell, to make the number ; 
As some, the prey. 20 

Cet. The rugged Charon fainted, 
And ask'd a navy rather than a boat. 
To ferry over the sad world that came : 
The maws and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls were frighted from ; 
And even the graves were fill'd with men yet living, 
Whose flight and fear had mix'd them with the deaa. 

Cat. And this shall be again, and more, and more, 
Now Lentulus, the third Cornelius, 
Is to stand up in Rome. 80 

Lent, Nay, urge not that 
Is so uncertam. 

CaL How ! 

Zjcwt, I mean, not cleared ; 
And therefore not to be reflected on. 

Cat. The Sybil's leaves uncertain ! or the comments 
Of our grave, deep, divining men, not clear ! 

LeiU. All prophecies, you know, suffer the torture. 

Cat, But this already hath confess'd, without ; 
And so been weigh'd, examin'd, and compar'd, 40 
As 'twere malicious ignorance in him 
Would faint in the belief. 
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Lent, Do you believe it ? 

C(U, Do I love Lentulus, or pray to see it ? 

Lemt. The augurs all are constant I am meant. 

Oat, They had lost their science else. 

LevU, They count from Ginna — 

Cat, And Sylla next — and so make you the 
third: 
All that can say the sun is ris'n, must think it. 

Lent, Men mark me more of late as I come forth ! 

Cat. Why, what can they do less? Ginna and 
Svlla 
Are set and gone ; and we must turn our eyes 10 
On him that is, and shines. Noble Gethegus, 
But view him with me here ! He looks already 
As if he shook a sceptre o'er the senate, 
And the awed purple dropped their rods and axes. 
The statues melt again, and household gods 
In groans confess tne travails of the city ; 
The very walls sweat blood before the change ; 
And stones start out tp ruin, ere it comes. 

Cet, But he, and we, and all, are idle still. 19 

LerU, I am your creature, Serpius ; and whate'er 
The great Gomelian name shall wm to be. 
It is not augury, nor the Sybil's books. 
But Gatiline, that makes it. 

Cat. I am a shadow 
To honour'd Lentulus, and Cethegus here ; 
Who are the heirs of Mars. 



XXXVIII. 

THE ALCHEMIST : A GOMEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Epicure Mammon, a Knight, deceived hy the pretensions 
of Subtle {the Alchemist), glories in the prospect of 
obtaining the PhUos&plter* s Stone ; and promises what 
rare things he will do with it. 

MABfiMON. Surly, his Friend. The Scenes Subtlb's 

House, 

Mam. Gome on, sir. Now you set your foot on 
shore 
In novo orbe. Here 's the rich Peru : 
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And tJieie viduB, mr, art ihs ^Mai BmeK. 

Great SokmoD's Opfair ! H^irasadliii^ to*t 

Three yean, bat wt hM.vt readb'd it m tern jaoattbe^ 

This is the daj T^eRoi to an ST fiinAa, 

I win nanoimoe liie htpfj wari. Be ridu 

This dayjoa ikan Ik wfocUHmUmL 

Yoa diui DO moie <kal viiii tiie hfoOov dj;^. 

Or the fiail caid. Xo moie be at dmge 4if kiwypg 

The UTc^-pmik tar tJbe Tnmg Imf, tkrt iwt 

Seal at aU horns ia bis Juiit. Ko moR, 10 

If he deny, ha' him botai toX as be is 

That hrii^ him tbe oommoditr. Xo more 

Shan thirst of aatn, or tbe evretxms bmger 

Of Yelvet estnils tar a nade^pim eloak 

To be di^/d at Madam Amota'a, Biake 

The sons crf^Svoid aad Hacsid fidl before 

The golden cslf^ and on tbeir knees vbole nigfats 

Ck>mmit idolatzy vitb vine and tnmni e ts ; 

Or go a feasting after dmm and ensign. 19 

No more <tf this. Yon diaU start npyoong Viceroys, 

And have yoor imnqnes and ponqiietees, my Surly 



And unto thee I sneak it firrt. Be 
Where is my Snbue there ? within ho 



Facb OMttpartJrom wiikiu. 

Sir, 
He 'U come to yoa by and by. 

Mam. That 's his fire-drske. 
His Longs, his Zephjrros, he that puffs his eoals 
Tin he fiik Natore op in her own co&tre. 
Yoa are not fiuthfol, sir. This ni^t 1 11 change 
An that is metal in my hoase to goU : 80 

And early in the morning win I send 
To an the plomben and the pewterers, 
And buy their tin and lead ap ; and to Lothbnry, 
For an the copper. 

Swr, What, and torn that too ? 

Mam. Yes, and 111 purchase Devonshire and 
Gomwail, 
And make them perfect Indies ! You admire now % 

Sur. No, faith. 

Mam. But when you see the effects of the great 
medicine, 



*: 
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Lent, Do you believe it ? 

Cat Do I love Lentolus, or pray to see it ? 

Lent, The augurs all are constant I am meant. 

Cat. They had lost their science else. 

Lent, They count from Cinna — 

Cat, And Sylla next — and so make you the 
third: 
All that can say the sun is ris'n, must think it. 

Lent, Men mark me more of late as I come forth ! 

Cat, Why, what can they do less? Cinna and 
Svlla 
Are set and gone ; and we must turn our eyes 10 
On him that is, and shines. Noble Cethegus, 
But view him with me here ! He looks already 
As if he shook a sceptre o'er the senate, 
And the awed purple dropped their rods and axes. 
The statues melt again, and household gods 
In groans confess tne travails of the city ; 
The very walls sweat blood before the change ; 
And stones start out tp ruin, ere it comes. 

Cet. But he, and we, and all, are idle stUl. 19 

Lent, I am your creature, Serous ; and whate'er 
The great Cornelian name shall wm to be. 
It is not augury, nor the Sybil's books. 
But Catiline, that makes it. 

Cat, I am a shadow 
To honour'd Lentulus, and Cethegus here ; 
Who are the heirs of Mars. 



XXXVIII. 

THE ALCHEMIST : A COMEDY. 

BT THE SAME. 

Eficurb Mammon, a Knight, deceived hy the pretensions 
of SxTBTLE {the Alchemist), glories in the prospect of 
obtaining the Philosopher* s Stone ; and promises what 
rare things he loUl do mth it. 

Mammon. Surly, his Friend. The Scene, Subtle's 

House, 

Mam. Come on, sir. Now you set your foot on 
shore 
In novo orbe, Hert *s the rich Peru : 
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And there within, sir, are the golden minea, 

Great Solomon's Ophir ! He was sailing to 't 

Three years, hut we have reach'd it in ten months. 

This is the day wherein to all my friends, 

I will pronounce the happy word, Be rich. 

This day you shall he apedatisaimi. 

You shall no more deal with the hollow dye, 

Or the frail card. No more he at charge of keeping 

The livery-punk for the young heir, that must 

Seal at aU hours in his snirt. No more, 10 

If he deny, ha' him heaten to 't, as he is 

That hrings him the commodity. No more 

Shall thirst of satin, or the covetous hunger 

Of velvet entrails for a rude-spun cloak 

To he display'd at Madam Augusta's, make 

The sons of sword and Hazard fall hefore 

The golden calf, and on their knees whole nights 

Commit idolatry with wine and trumpets ; 

Or go a feasting after drum and ensign. 19 

No more of this. You shall start up young Viceroys, 

And have your punques and punquetees, my Surly : 

And unto thee 1 speak it first. Be rich, 

"Where is my Suhtie there ? within ho 

Faob antwerijrom withm. 

Sir, 
He '11 come to you hy and hy. 

Mam. That 's his lire-drake. 
His Lungs, his Zephyi*us, he that puffs his coals 
TUl he firk Nature up in her own centre. 
You are not faithful, sir. This night I '11 change 
All that is metal in my house to gold : 80 

And early in the morning will I send 
To all the plumhers and the pewterers, 
And huy their tin and lead up ; and to Lothhury, 
For all the copper. 

Sw. What, and turn that too ? 

Mam. Yes, and I'll purchase Devonshire and 
Cornwall, 
And make them perfect Indies ! You admire now ? 

Sur. No, faith. 

Mam. But when you see the effects of the great 
medicine, 




XaiB I MET t» tkee akod, JSe 

Tut ^aj tLa« dtah ksre 

Give Wnis di' afitst. la it, mj Zt fkji w ^ ilgfct? 



TWt irere but aov dauwo' d to kcr ■HMtec 10 

Jfoi. Exnileat vittj Ln^ ! MjimljtmniB, 
Wbcre to get stnf esoog^ aov, to ii c yct cb. 
Thdmtionnwm man htHf mart wm, 

Fmee, No, sr? boj 
The cufwuig off o' cIiiiiiJmb. 

Jtfmi. Tlmt'stTiM^ 

/"oo; YeaL 
Let 'em stand baie, m do their soditDiy ; 
Or cap 'em new wiUi shingles. 

Jfam. No ; good thateh : 20 

Thatch will lie ug^t upon the raften, Los^ 
Langs, I will mannniit thee fitxn the Inniaee ; 
I wm restore thee th j complexion, Poflfe, 
Lost in the embers ; and repair this brain 
Hurt with the fimie o' Uie metal& 

Face, I have blown, sir. 
Hard for your worship ; thrown by many a coal. 
When 'twas not beech ; weigh'd those I put in, just. 
To keep your heat still even ; these blear'd eyes 
Have waked to read your seyeral colours, sir, 30 

Of the pale eUron, the green lion, the crow. 
The peacock^ 8 taUy the plumed swan. 

Mam, And lastly, 
Thou hast descried the/oww, the saTi^is agni f 

Face, Yes, sir. 

Mami, Where 's master ? 

Fa>ce. At his prayers, sir, he ; 
Good man, he 's doing his devotions 
For the success. 

Mam. Lungs, I will set a period 
To all thy labours : thou shalt be the master 40 

Of my seraglio. For I do mean 
To have a ust of wives and concubines 
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Equal with Solomon, who had the Stone 
Alike with me : and I will make me a back 
With the Elixir, that shall be as tou^h 
As Hercules, to encounter fifty a night. 
Thou art sure thou saw*st it blood f 

Face. Both blood and spirit, sir. 

J£am, I will have all my beds blown up ; not stuffed: 
Down is too hard. And then, mine oval room 
Fiird with such pictures as Tiberius took 
From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 10 

But coldly imitated. Then, m^ glasses 
Cut in more subtle angles, to disperse 
And multiply the figures, as I walk 
Naked between my SticcubcB. My mists 
I *11 have of perfume, vapour*d 'bout the room. 
To lose ourselves in ; and n^ baths, like pits 
To fall into ; fix)m whence we will come forth. 
And roll us dry in gossamer and roses. 
(Is it arriv'd at ruby t) — ^Where I spy 
A wealthy citizen, or rich lawyer, 20 

Have a sublim'd pure wife, unto that fellow 
I '11 send a thousand pound to be my cuckold. 

Face, And I shall carry it ? 

Mam, No, I '11 have no bawds. 
But fathers and mothers. They will do it best, 
Best of all others. And my flatterers 
Shall be the pure and gravest of divines 
That I can get for money. My mere fools. 
Eloquent burgesses ; ana then my poets. 
The same that writ so subtly of me Fart : 80 

"Whom I will entertain still for that subject. 
The few that would ^ve out themselves to be 
Court and town stallions, and each-where belie 
Ladies, who are known most innocent (for them) 
Those will I beg, to make me eunuchs of : 
And they shall fan me with ten estrich tails 
A piece, made in a plume, to gather wind. 
"We will be brave, Puffe, now we ha' the medicine 
My meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 
Dishes of Aeate set in gold, and studded 40 

With emeraidB, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies : 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camels' heels, 
Boil'd i' the spirit of Sol, and dissolv'd pearl, 
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(Apicios* diet 'gainst the epilepsy ;) 

And I will eat these broths with spoons of amber. 

Headed with diamant and carbuncle. 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calver'd sahnonB, 

Knots, godwits, lampreys : I myself will have 

The beards of barbels sery'd, instead of salads ; 

Oil'd mushrooms ; and the swelling unctuous pape 

Of a fat pregnant sow, newly cut off, 

Drest with an exquisite and poignant sauce : 

For which, I '11 say unto my co^ "There 's gold, 10 

Qo forth, and be a knight." 

Face, Sir, I '11 go look 
A little, how it heightens. 

Mam, Do. — My shirts 
I '11 have of taffeta-sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs ; and, for all my other raiment, 
It shall be such as might provoke the Persian, 
Were he to teach the world riot anew. 
My cloves of fishes' and birds' skins, perfum'd 
With gums of pai'adise, and eastern air. 20 

Sur, And do you think to have the Stone with 
this? 

Mam, No, I do think to have aU this with the 
Stone. 

Sur, Why, I have heai-d, he must be homuifrugi^ 
A pious, holy, and religious man. 
One free from mortal sin, a veiy virgin 

Mam. That makes it Sir, he is so. But I 

buy it. 
My yentiu:*e brings it me. He, honest wretch, 
A notable, superstitious, good soul, 
Has worn his knees bare, and his slippers bald. 
With prayer and fasting for it : and, sir, let him 80 
Do it alone, for me, stilL Here he comes. 
Not a profane word, afore him : 'tis poison. 

[The judgment is perfectly overwhelmed by the tor- 
rent of images, wonu, and book-knowledge with which 
Mammon confounds and stuns his incredulous hearer. 
They come pouring out like the successive strokes of 
Nilus. They " doubly redouble strokes upon the foe.'* 
Description outstrides proof. We are maide to believe 
effects before we have testimony for their causes : as a 
Uvely description of the joys of heaven sometimeB 
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passes for an argument to prove the existence of such 
a place. If there be no one image which rises to the 
height of the sublime, yet the confluence and assem* 
blage of them all produces an effect equal to the gruid- 
est poetr^r. Xerxes' army that drank up whole riyers 
from their numbers may stand for smgle Achilles. 
Epicure Mammon is the most determined offsprii^ of 
the author. It has the whole '' matter and copy of the 
father, eye, nose, lip, the trick of his frown : It is 
just such a swaggerer as contemporaries have described 
old Ben to be. Meercraft, Bobadil, the Host of the 
New Inn, have all his ** image ana superscription : " 
but Mammon is arrogant profusion personified. Sir 
Sampson Legend, in Love for Love, is such another 
lying overbearing character, but he does not come up to 
Ei>icure Mammon. What a " tow'ring bravery " there 
is in his sensuality ! He affects no pleasure under a 
Sultan. It is as if ''Egypt with Assyria strove in 
luxury. T 



XXXIX. 

THE NEW INN ; or, THE LIGHT HEART : 

A COMEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

LOVEL discovers to the HOST of the New Inn his Love far 
the Lady Frances, ana kis reasons for concealing 
his Passion Jrom her. 

Lov. There is no life on earth, but being in loye ! 
There are no studies, no delights, no business, 
No intercourse, or trade of sense, or soul. 
But what is love ! I was the laziest creature. 
The most unprofitable sign of nothing. 
The veriest orone, and slept away my life 
Beyond the dormouse, till I was in love ! 
And now I can out-wake the nightingale, 
Out-watch an usurer, and out-walk mm to<^ 
Stalk like a ghost that haunted 'bout a treasure ; 10 
And all that fancied treasure, it is love ! 

Host, But is your name Love-ill, sir, or Love-well ? 
I would know that. 
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Lov, I do not know it myself, 
"Whether it is. But it is love hath been 
The hereditary passion of our house, 
My gentle host, and, as I guess, my Mend ; 
The truth is, I have loved this lady long. 
And impotently, with desire enough. 
But no success : for I have still forborne 
To express it in my person to her. 

ffast. How then I 

Lov. I have sent her toys, verses, and anagrams, 10 
Trials of wit, mere trifles, she has commended, 
But knew not whence they came, nor could she guess. 

Host. This was a pretfy riddling way of wooing ! 

Lov, I oft have been too in her company. 
And look'd upon her a whole day, admir'd ner. 
Loved her, and did not tell her so ; loved still, 
Look'd still, and loved ; and loved, and look'd, and 

sigh'd ; 
But, as a man neglected, I came off, 
And unregarded. 

Host. Could you blame her, sir, 20 

When yon were silent and not said a word ? 

Lov. but I loved the more ; and she might 
read it 
Best in my silence, had she been 

Host. as melancholic. 

As you are. Pray you, why would you stand mute, sir ? 

Lov. O thereon hangs a history, mine host. 
Did you ever know or hear of the Lord Beaufort, 
Who serv'd so bravely in France ? I was his page, 
And, ere he died, his friend ! I foUow'd him 
First in the wars, and in the times of peace 30 

I waited on his studies ; which were right. 
He had no Arthurs, nor no Rosicleei*s, 
No Knights of the Sun, nor Amadis de Gauls, 
Primalions, and Pantagruels, public nothings ; 
Abortives of the fabulous dark cloister. 
Sent out to poison courts, and infest manners : 
But great Achilles', Agamemnon's acts, 
Sage Nestor's counsels, and Ulysses' sleights, 
Tydides' fortitude, as Homer wrought them 
In his immortal fancy, for examples 40 

Of the heroic virtue. Or, as Virgil, 
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That master of the Epic Poem, limn'd 

Pious ^neas, his religious prince, 

Bearing his aged parent on his shoulders. 

Rapt from the flames of Troy, with his young son. 

And these he brought to practise and to use. 

He gave me first my breeding, I acknowledge. 

Then shower'd his bounties on me, like the Hours, 

That open-handed sit upon the clouds. 

And press the liberality of heaven 

Down to the laps of thankful men ! But then, 10 

The trust committed to me at his death 

Was above all^ and left so strong a tie 

On all my powers as time shall not dissolve. 

Till it dissolve itself, and burv all : 

The care of his brave heir and only son 1 

Who being a virtuous, sweet, young, hopeful lord. 

Hath cast his first affections on this lady. 

And though I know, and may presume her such, 

As, out of humour, will return no love, 

And therefore mi^ht indifferently be made 20 

The courting-stock for all to practise on. 

As she doth practise on us all to scorn : 

Yet, out of a religion to my charge, 

And debt profess'd, I have made a self-decree, 

Ne'er to express my person though my passion 

Bum me to cinders. 

LOVEL, in tlve pretence of the Ladt Frances, the young 
Lord Beaufort, and other Guests of the New Inn, 
de^nes what Love is, 

Zov. What else 
Is love, but the most noble, pure affection 
Of what is truly beautiful and fair. 
Desire of union with the thing beloved ? 30 

Beau, I have read somewhere, that man and woman 
Were, in the first creation, both one piece, 
And being cleft asunder, ever since 
Love was an appetite to be rejoin'd. 

Lov, It is a fable of Plato s, in his banquet, 
And utter'd there by Aristophanes. 
: Host, 'Twas well remember'd here, and to good 

use. 
But on with your description what lore is. 

I. K 
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Desire of union with the thing beloved. 

Lon, I meant a definition. For I make 
The efficient cause, what 's beautiful and fair ; 
The formal cause, the appetite of union ; 
The final cause, the union itself. 
But larser, if you 11 have it, by description : 
It is a flame and ardour of the mind. 
Dead in the proper corpse, quick in another's : 
Transfers the lover into the ocloved, 
That he, or she, that loves, engraves or stamps 10 
The idea of what they love, first in themselves : 
Or, like to glasses, so their minds take in 
The forms of their belov'd, and them reflect. 
It is the likeness of affections. 
Is both the parent and the nurse of love. 
Love is a spiritual coupling of two souls, 
So much more excellent as it least relates 
Unto the body ; circular, eternal ; 
Not fei^'d, or made, but bom: and then, so 

precious. 
As nought can value it, but itself. So free, 2(> 

As nothing can command it but itself. 
And in itself so round and liberal, 
As, where it favours, it bestows itself. 
But we must take and understand this love 
Along still as a name of dignity, 
Not pleasure. 

True love hath no unworthy thought, no light 
Loose unbecoming appetite, or strain ; 
But fixed, constant, pure, immutable. 

Beau, I relish not these ])liilosophical feasts ; 30 
Give me a banquet o' sense, like that of Ovid ; 
A form, to take the eye ; a voice, mine ear ; 
Pure aromatics to my scent ; a soft 
Smooth dainty hand to touch ; and, for my taste, 
Ambrosiac kisses to melt down the palate. 

Xoi). They are the earthly, lower form of lovers. 
Are only taken with what strikes the senses, 
And love by that loose scale. Altho' I grant, 
We like what 's fair and ffracefiil in an object, 
And (true) would use it, m the all we tend to^ 40 
Both of our civil and domestic deeds. 
In ordering of an army, in our style. 
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Apparel, gesture, buildiiiff, or what not t 

All arts and actions do anect their beauty. 

But put the case, in travel I may meet 

Some eorgeous structure, a brave frontispiece, 

Shall I stay captive in the outer court, 

Surpris'd with that, and not advance to know 

Who dwells there, and inhabiteth the house t 

There is my friendship to be made, within, 

With what can love me again ; not with the walls, 

Doors, windows, architraves, the frieze, and comioo. 

My end is lost in loving of a face, 11 

An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot, or other part. 

Whose all is but a statue, if the mind 

Move not, which only can make the return. 

The end of love is to have two made one 

In will, and in affection, that the minds 

Be first inoculated, not the bodies. 

The body's love is frail, subject to chanee. 

And alters still with it : the mind's is hrm. 

One and the same, proceedeth first from weighing. 

And well examining what is fair and good ; 21 

Then what is like in reason, fit in manners ; 

That breeds good will : good vnU. desire of union. 

So knowledge first begets benevolence, 

Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love ; 

And where it starts or steps aside from tnis. 

It is a mere degenerous appetite, 

A lost, oblique, deprav'd affection. 

And bears no mark or character of love. 

Nor do they trespass within bounds of pardon, 80 

That giving way and license to their love. 

Divest him of lus noblest ornaments, 

Which are his modesty and «hamefac'dne8S t 

And so they do, that have unfit designs 

Upon the parties they pretend to love. 

For what 's more monstrous, more a prodigy, 

Than to hear me protest truth of affection 

Unto a person that I would dishonour t 

And what 's a more dishonour, than defacing 

Another's good with forfeiting mine own, 40 

And drawing on a fellowship of sin f 

From note of which, thou^^ f<Hr a while we may 

Be both kept safe by eaution, yet the conscience 
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Cannot be cleans'd. For what was hitherto 
Caird by the name of love, becomes destroy'd 
Then, with the fact ; the innocency lost, 
The bating of affection soon will follow ; 
And love is never true that is not lasting : 
No more than any can be pure or perfec]^ 
That entertains more than one object 

[These and the preceding extracts may serve to shew 
the poetical fancy and elegance of mind of the supposed 
rugged old Bard. A. thousand beautiful passages might 
be adduced from those numerous court masques and 
entertainments which he was in the daily habit of 
fumishingj to prove the same thing. But uiey do not 
come wil£m my plan. That which follows is a specimen 
of that talent for comic humour, and the assemblage of 
ludicrous images, on which his reputation chiefiy rests. 
It may serve for a variety after so many serious extracts. ] 



XL. 

THE SAD SHEPHERD : ob, A TALE OF 
ROBIN HOOD. 

BY THE SAME. 

Alken, an old Shepherd, tnstriicts Robin Hood's Men 
how iojind a Witch, and how she is to be hunted, 

Robin Hood. Tuck. Little John. Scarlet. 
ScATHLOCK. George. Alken. Clarion. 

Tuck. Hear you how 
Poor Tom, the cook, is taken ! all his joints 
Do crack, as if his lunbs were tied with points : 10 
His whole frame slackens, and a kind of rack 
Rons down along the spondih of his back ; 
A gout, or cramp, now seizeth on his head. 
Then falls into his feet ; his knees are lead ; 
And he can stir his either hand no more 
Than a dead stump to his office, as before. 

Alk, He is bewitch'd. 

Cla, This is an argument 
Both of her malice, and her power, we see. 
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Alk. She must by some deyice restrained be, 
Or she '11 ^ far in mischief. 

Hob, Advise how, 
Sage shepherd ; we shall put it straight in practice. 

Alk, Send forth your woodmen then into the 
walks, 
Or let them prick her footing hence ; a witch 
Is siure a creature of melancholy. 
And will be found, or sitting in her fourm, 
Or else at relief, like a hare. 

Cla, You speak, 10 

Aiken, as if you knew the sport of witch-hunting, 
Or starting of a hag. 

Hob, Go, Sirs, about it. 
Take Greorge here with you, he can help to find her. 

John, Rare sport, I swear, this hunting of the 
witch 
Will make ha. 

Scar, Let 's advise upon *t, like huntsmen. 

Geo, An we can spy ner once, she is our own. 

Sc(Uh. First think which way she fourmeth, on 
what wind : 
Or north, or south. 20 

Geo, For, as the shepherd said, 
A witch is a kind of hare. 

Scath. And marks the weather, 
As the hare does. 

John, Where shall we hope to find her ? 

Alk. Know you the witch's dell ? 

Scar. No more than I do know the walks of hell. 

Alk. Within a gloomy dimble she doth dwell, 
Down in a pit overgrown with brakes and briars, 
Close by the ruins of a shaken abbey, 80 

Tom with an earthquake down unto the ground, 
*Mongst graves, ana grots, near an old ch^nel house, 
Where you shall find her sitting in her fourm. 
As fearnil, and melancholic, as that 
She is about ; with caterpillars' kells. 
And knotty cobwebs, rounded in with spells. 
Thence she steals forth to relief, in the fogs, 
And rotten mists, upon the fens and bogs, 
Down to the drowned lands of Lincolnsnire ; 
To make ewes cast their lambs, swine eat their 
farrow ! 
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The hooBe-wife's tan not work, nor the milk cfamn ! 
Writhe children's wrists, and sack their fareatli in 

sleep 1 
Get yiAls of their blood ! and where the sea 
Oasts np his slimy ooze, search for a weed 
To open locks with, and to rivet charms, 
Planted abont her, in the wicked seat 
Of all her mischiefs, which are manifold. 

Johai, I wonder such a story could be told 
Of her dire deeds. 

Oeo. I thought, a witch's banks 10 

Had inclosed nothing bat the merry pranks 
Of some old woman. 

Sear, Yes, her malice more. 

Seath, As it would quickly appear, had we the 
store 
Of his collects. 

Ofeo, Aye^ this eood learned man 
Can speak her right. 

Sear, He knows her shifts and haunts. 

Alk. And all her wiles and turns. The venom'd 

plants 19 

Wherewith she kills ! where the sad mandrake grows. 

Whose groans are deathful ! the dead - numbing 

night-shade ! 
The stupifying hemlock ! adder's tongue, 
And martagan ! the shrieks of luckless owls, 
We hear ! and croakinc night-crows in the air I 
Green-bellied snakes ! blue fire-drakes in the sky ! 
And giddy flitter-mice ydth leather winga ! 
The scaly beetles, with their habergeons 
That make a humming murmur as they fly ! 
There, in the stocks of trees, white fays do dwell, 
And s})an-lonff elves that dance about a pool, 30 

With each a little changeling in their arms ! 
The airy spirits play with failing stars, 
And mount the sphere of fire, to kiss the moon ! 
While she sits reading by the glow-worm's light. 
Or rotten wood, o'er which the woi-m hath crept, 
The baneful schedule of her nocent charms, 
And binding characters, through which she wounds 
Her puppets, the Sigilla of her witchcraft. 
All this I know, and I will find her for you ; 
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And shew you her sitting in her fourm ; I '11 lay 
My hand upon her ; make her throw her scut 
Along her hack, when she doth start before us. 
But you must give her law ; and you shall see her 
Hake twenty leaps and doubles, cross the patiis, 
And then squat aown beside us. 

Joim, Crafty croan, 
I long to be at the sport, and to report it. 

Scwr, We'll make this hunting of the witch as 
famous, 
As any other blast of veneiy. 80 

Cho. If we should come to see her, cry so Tiaw once — 

AUc, That I do promise, or I'm no good hag-finder. 



XLI. (g.) 
BUSSY D'AMBOIS : A TRAGEDY. 

BT GEORGE CHAPMAN. 

A Nuntius (or Messenger) in thejaresence of EiNO HSMBT 
THE ThoJ} of France and hu CouH tells the mawnelt ^ 
a combat to which he was wiinessy of three to thru; in 
which D'Ambois remained sole survivor : iMunupon 
am. affroni -gassed upon D'AiiBOis hy some Courtiers, 

Henbt, Guise, Beaupbb, Nuntius, kc, 

Ntmtvus. I saw fierce D'Ambois and his two brave 
friends 
Enter the field, and at their heels their foes, 
Which were the fiimous soldiers, Barrisor, 
L'Anou, and Pyrrhot, great in deeds of arms : 
All which arrived at the evenest piece of earth 
The field afforded, the three challengers 
Tum'd head, drew all their rapiers, and stood rank'd ; 
When face to face the three defendants met them, 20 
Alike prepar'd, and resolute alike, 
like bonnres of contributory wood 
Every man's look shew'd, fed with cither's spirit ; 
As one had been a mirror to another. 
Like forms of life and death each took from other : 
And so were life and death mix'd at their heights. 
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That you could see no fear of death (forAife)§4 
Nor love of life (for death) : but in their bi 
j^rrrho's opinion in mat letters shone ; ^ 
That " life and death in all respects are one." 

Henry, Passed there no sorts of w^xn at their 
encounter ? ^^'^ 

Nuntius, As Hector *twixt the hosts of Greece and 
Troy, 
When Pans and the Sparta king should end 
The nine years' war, held up his brazen lance 
For signal that both hosts snould cease from arms, 
And hear him speak : so Barrisor (advis'd) 10 

Adyanc'd his naked rapier 'twixt both sides, 
Ript up the quarrel, and comjwtr'd six lives ; 
Then laid in balance with six idle words ; 
Offer'd remission and contrition too : 
Or else that he and D'Ambois might conclude 
The others' dangers. D'Ambois Uk'd the last : 
But Barrisor's mends (being equally engaged 
In the main quarrel,) never would expose 
His life alone to that they all deserv'd. 
And (for the other offer of remission) 20 

D'Ambois (that like a laurel put in tire 
Sparkled and spit) did much much more than scorn, 
Tnat his wrong should incense him so like chaff, 
To go so soon out, and, like lighted paper, 
Approve his spirit at once both fire ana ashes : 
So drew they lots, and in them fates appointed 
That BaiTisor should fight with fiery D'Ambois ; 
Pyrliot with Melynell ; with Brisac L'Anou : 
And then like flame and powder they commixt. 
So sprightly, that I wished they had been Spirits ; 30 
That the ne'er-shutting wounds, they needs must 

open, 
Might as they open'd shut, and never kill.* 
But D'Ambois' sword (that light'ned as it flew) 
Shot like a pointed comet at the face 
Of manly Barrisor ; and there it stuck : 
Thiice pluck'd he at it, and thrice drew on thrusts 
From hmi, that of himself was free as fire ; 
Who thrust still, as he pluck'd, yet (past belief) 

* One can hardly believe bat that these lines were written after 
Milton had described hia warring angeh. 
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He with his subtle e^e, hand, body, *scap'd ; 
At last the deadly bitten point tugg'd on. 
On fell his yet undaunted foe so fiercely, 
That (only made more horrid with his wound) 
Great D'Ambois shrunk, and gave a little ground : 
But soon retum'd, redoubled in his danger. 
And at the heart of Barrisor seal'd his anger. 
Then, as in Arden I have seen an oak 
Long shook with tempests, and his lofty top 
Bent to his root, which being at length mode loose 10 
(E'en groaning with his weight) he *gan to nod 
This way and that, as loth his curled brows 
(Which ne had oft wrapt in the sky with storms) 
Should stoop ; and yet, his radical fibres burst. 
Storm-like he fell, and hid the fear-cold earth : 
So fell stout Barrisor, that had stood the shocks 
Of ten set battles in your highness' war 
'Gainst the sole soldier of the world, Navarre. 
Guise, O piteous and horrid murder ! 
Beaupre. Such a life 20 

Methinks had metal in it to survive 
An age of men. 

Henry, Such often soonest end. 
Thy felt report calls on ; we long to know 
On what events the others have arrived. 

Kuntius. Sorrow and fury, like two opposite fumes 
Met in the upper resion of a cloud, 
At the report made Dy this worthy's fall. 
Brake from the earth, and with them rose Revenge, 
Ent'ring with firesh pow'rs his two noble friends : 30 
And under that odds fell surcharg'd Brisac, 
The Mend of D'Ambois, before fierce L'Anou ; 
Which D'Ambois seeing, as I once did see, 
In my young travels through Armenia, 
An angry unicorn in his full career 
Charge with too swift a foot a Jeweller 
That watched him for the treasure of his brow ; 
And, ere he could get shelter of a tree. 
Kail him i/vith his rich antler to the earth : 
So D'Ambois ran upon reveng'd L'Anou, 40 

Who eyeing th' eager point borne in his face. 
And giving back, fell oack, and in his fall 
His foe's uncurb'd sword stopped in his heart : 
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Bt wfakh tiniA aU the Hfe-rtrin^i of tlie tw* olihinr 
wen eat, and both fell, as their spirit flew, 
Upwuds ; and atill lumt honour at the view. 
And naWf of all the six, aole D'Ambois atood 
Untoophed, saTe only with the othen' hloodf 

Smry, All slain oatright but he t 

HwUku. All slain outrif^t but he : 
Who kneeling in the warm fife of his firienda, 
(An fteoUed with the blood his impier rain'd) 
He kiiMd their pale lips, and bade both toewelL 10 

Falae Orealnet$» 
As oedan beaten with oontinual storms, 
So mat men flourish ; and do imitate 
Unucflftd statuaries, who suppose, 
hi totodng a Ck>loe8us, if they make him 
Straddle enough, strut, and look bm, and gape, 
Their woik is goodly : so men merefy grea^ 
In tiieir aflMed gravity of voioe, 
Sonmeis of countenance, manners' entltv, 
Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of mrtone. 19 
Think they bear aU the kingdom s worth belore tnem ; 
Tet diiftr not from those colossic statnea, 
WUdi, with heroic fi»ms without o'efsiffead, 
WitiUn are nought but mortar, flint, and load. 

Viriue, — Policff, 
—as great seamen using all their wealth 
And skms in Neptune's deep invisible paths, 
In tall ships ricmy built and ribb*d with brass, 
To pot a girdle round about the world ; 
When they have done it, coming near the haven, 
Are fiuin to sive a warning piece, and call 
A jpoor staid fisherman that never passed 20 

His country's sight, to waft and guide them in : 
So when we wander furthest through the waves 
Of i^bssy Glory, and the gulfs of State, 
Topped with all titles, spreadinff all our reaches, 
As u each private arm would sphere the earth, 
Wc must to Virtue for her gniae resort. 
Or we shall shipwreck in our safest port. 

Nick of Time, 
There is a deep nick in Time's restless wheel 
For each man's good, when which nick comes, it 
strikes: 
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As Rhetoric yet works not persuasion, 

But only is a mean to make it work : 

So no man riseth by his real merit, 

But when it erieB clink in his Baiser's spirit. 

D^fflertnM of the Englith and French Courts. 
HxNBT. Guise. Montsubbt. 

Ouiae, I like not their Court* fashion, 'tis too 
crestfallen 
In an observance, making demigods 
Of their great Nobles, and of their old Queen f 
An ever young and most immortal Goddess. 

Mont. No question she's the rarest Queen in 
Europe. 

Ouise, But what 's that to her immortality ? 10 

Henry. Assure you, cousin Guise ; so great a 
Courtier, 
So full of majesty and royal parts. 
No Queen in Chnstendom may vaunt herself. 
Her Court amtroves it. That 's a Court indeed ; 
Not mix'd with clown'ries us'd in common houses : 
But, as courts should be, th' abstracts of their king- 
doms. 
In an the beauty, state, and worth they hold ; 
So is hers amply, and by her inform'd. 
The world is not contracted in a Man, 
With more proportion and expression, 19 

Than in her Ccourt her Kingdom. Our French Court 
Is a mere mirror of confusion to it. 
The King and Subject, Lord and every Slave, 
Dance a continual hay. Our rooms of state 
Kept like our stables : no place more observ'd 
Than a rude market-place ; and though our custom 
Keep this assur'd comiision from our eyes, 
Tis ne'er the less essentiaUy unsightly. 

* The Enfflish. t Q. Elisabeth. 
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XLII. (G.) 

FURTHER EXTRAC5TS FROM THE SAME. 

BY THE SAME. 

Invocation for Secrecy cU a Love-Medin^. 

Tamyra, Now all ye peaceful Regents of the 
Nicht, 
Silently-glidii^ Exhalations, 
Languismng Winds, and murmuring Falls of Waters, 
Sadness of Heart, and Ominous Secureness, 
Enchantment's dead Sleeps ; all the Friends of Rest, 
That ever wrought upon the life of man. 
Extend your utmost strengths ; and this charm'd hour 
Fix like the centre ; make the violent wheels 
Of Time and Fortune stand ; and great Existence, 
The Maker's Treasury, now not seem to be 10 

To all but my approaching friend* and me. 

At the Meeting, 

Here 's nought but whispering with us : like a calm 
Before a tempest, when the silent air 
Lays her soft ear close to the earth, to hearken 
For that she fears is coming to afflict her. 

Invocation fw a Spirit of Intelligence, 

D*Ainbois. I long to know 
How my dear Mistress fares, and be inform'd 
What hand she now holds on the troubled blood 
Of her incensed Lord. Methought the Spirit 
When he had utter'd his pei-plext presage, 20 

Threw his chang'd countenance headlong into clouds 
His forehead bent, as he would hide his face : 
He knock'd his chin against his darken'd breast. 
And struck a churlish silence thro' his powers. — 
Terror of Darkness, O thou King of Flames, 
That with thy music-footed horse dost strike 
The clear light out of crystal, on dark earth ; 

* D'Ambois; with vrliom she has an appohitment. 
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And hurVst instructive fire about the world : 

Wake, wake the drowsy and enchanted night, 

That sleeps with dead eyes in this heavy nddle.* 

Or thou, Great Prince of Shades, where never sun 

Sticks his far-darted beams ; whose eyes are made 

To see in darkness, and see ever best 

Where sense is blindest : open now the heart 

Of thy abashed oracle, that, for fear 

Of some ill it includes, would fain lie hid, 

And rise Thou with it in thy greater light t 10 

The FHar disstuxdes the Hiuband of Tamyra from, revenge. 

Your wife's offence serves not, were it the worst 

You can imagine, without greater proofs. 

To sever your eternal bonds and hearts ; 

Much less to touch her with a bloodv hand : 

Nor is it manly, much less husbandly. 

To expiate any frailty in your wife, 

With churlish strokes, or beastly odds of strength ; 

The stony birth of clouds :{: will touch no laurel. 

Nor any sleeper. Your wife is your laurel. 

And sweetest sleeper ; do not touch her then : 20 

Be not more rude than the wild seed of vapour 

To her that is more gentle than it rude. 
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ALL FOOLS : A COMEDY. 

BY THB SAME. 
Love*s Panegpric 
-'tis Nature's second Sun, 



Causing a spring of Virtues where he shines ; 
And as without the Sun, the world's Great Eye, 
All colours, beauties, both of art and nature, 
Are given in vain to men ; so without Love 

* He wants to know the fate of Tamyra, whose Intrigue with 
him has been disooyered bj her Husband. 

t This ealling upon Light and Darkness for infonnafeiOD, bat. 
above an, the descriptloa of the Spirit—'* Tliraw his d>ang*a 
conntoianoe headlong into elonds **— is tremendoos, to the curd- 
ling of the blood. I know nothing in Poetry like it 

t The thonderbolt. 
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All beauties bred in women are in rain, 
All virtnes bom in men lie buried ; 
For Love informs them as the Sun doth colours : 
And as the Sun, reflecting his warm beams 
Against the earth, be^ts all fruits and flowers, 
So Love, fair shining m the inwud man, 
Brings forth in him the honourable fruits 
Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thoughts. 
Brave resolutions, and divine discourse. 

Lovt with Jealousy, 

*' ■ su ch Love is like a smoky fire 10 

In a cold morning. Though the fire be cheeirful. 
Yet is the smoke so foul and cumbersome, 
Twere better lose the fire, than find the smoke. 

BaUiffi rontiecL 

I walking in the place where men's law-suits 

Are heara and pleaded, not so much as dreaming 

Of any such encounter ; steps me forth 

Their valiant Foreman with the word " I *rest you." 

I made no more ado but laid these paws 

Close on lus shoulders, tumbling him to earth ; 

And there sat he on his posteriors 20 

Like a baboon : and turning me about, 

I straight espied the whole troop issuing on me. 

I stept me back, and drawing my old fnend hei*e, 

Made to the midst of 'em, and all unable 

To endure the shock, all rudely fell in rout, 

And down the stairs they ran m such a fury. 

As meeting with a troop of Lawyers there, 

Mann'd by their Clients (some with ten, some with 

twenty, 
Some five, some three ; he that had least had one), 
Upon the stairs, ^ey bore them down afore them. 30 
But such a rattling then was there amongst them, 
Of ravish'd Declarations, Replications, 
Rejoinders, and Petitions, all their books 
And writings tpm, and trod on, and some lost. 
That the poor Lawyers coming to the Bar 
Could say nought to the matter, but instead, 
Were fain to rail, and talk beside their books. 
Without all order. 
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XLIY. (O.) 

THE GENTLEMAN USHEB : A COMEDY. 

BT THE SAME. 

VlNcmno, a Prince^ {to gain him owr to kia interest in a 
love-ii^mrSjgullsSkAasiOU), a formal GetUleman Usher 
to a great Lord, with commendaiumt of his trite Aoimv- 
ordering at a great Entertainment, 

Fine, — ^beddes, good Sir, your Show did shew so 
well — 

Bass, Did it indeed, my Lord ? 

Vine. O Sir, believe it, 
Twas the best fashion'd and well-order'd thing, 
That every eye beheld : and therewithal, 
The fit attendance by the servants used. 
The gentle guise in serving every ^est, 
In otner entertainments ; everything 
About your house so sortfiilly disposed, 
That ev'n as in a turn-spit (call'd a Jack) 10 

One vice* assists another ; the great wheels. 
Turning but softly, make the less to whirr 
About their business ; every different part 
Concurring to one commendable end : 
So, and in such conformance, with rare grace, 
Were all things ordered in your good Lord's house. 

Bass. The most fit simile that ever was. 

Fine, But shall I tell you plainly my conceit, 
Touching the man that (I thinlc) caused this order ? 

Bass. Aye, good my Lord. 20 

Fine, You note my simile ? 

Bass. Drawn from the turn-spit. 

Fine, I see, you have me. 
Even as in that auaint engine you have seen 
A little man in snreds stand at the winder. 
And seems to put in act all things about him, 
LiftiBK aiid pulling with a mighty stir,-^ 
Yet aads no force to it, nor nothmg does : 
So, though your Lord be a brave gentleman, 
And seems to do this business, he does nothiDg. 

• Tmn. 
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Some man about him was the festival robe, 
That made him shew so glorious and divine. 

Bass, I cannot tell, my Loixi ; but I should know, 
If any such there were. 

Vine Should know, quoth you ? 
I warrant, you know well. Well, some thei*e be 
Shall have the fortune to have such rai% men, 
(I^e brave Beasts to their arms) support their state ; 
When others of as high a worth and breed. 
Are made the wasteful food of them they feed. — 10 
What state hath yoiu- Lord made you for youi* service ? 

• *•»** 

The tame Bassiolo descriJbed, 

Lord^s Daughter > — his place is great ; for he's not 
onlv 
My father s Usher, but the world's beside. 
Because he goes before it all in folly. 
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C-ffiSAR AND POMPEY : A TRAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Sacrifice, 

Imperial Cffisar, at your sacred charge, 

I drew a milk white ox into the Temple, 

And turning there his face into the East, 

(Fearfully shaking at the shining light) 

Down fell his homed forehead to his hoof. 

When I began to greet him with the stroke, 20 

That should prepare him for the holy rites, 

With hideous roars he laid out such a throat 

As made the secret lurkings of the God 

To answer, Echo-like, in tlireat'ning soimds : 

I struck again at him, and then he slept ; 

His life-blood boiling out at every wound 

In streams as clear as any liquid ruby. . . . 

. . . the beast cut up, and laid on the altar. 

His limbs were all licked up with instant flames ; 
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Not like the elemental fire that bums 
In honBehold uses, lamely struggling up, 
This way and that way winding as it rises, 
But right and upright reached his proper sphere 
Where bums the fire eternal and sincere. 

Joy utuxpeetedf hett, 

Joys unexpected, and in desperate plight. 

Are still most sweet, and prove from whence they 

come ; 
When earth's still moon-like confidence in joy 
Is at her full, true joy descending far 
From past her sphere, and from the highest heaven 10 
That moves ana is not moved. 

Ifueard kelp Ike hett hdp, 

1 will stand no more 

On others' l^s, nor build one joy without me. 

If ever I be worth a house agam, 

1 11 build all inward : not a light shall ope 

The common out-way ; no expense, no art, 

"No ornament, no door, will I use tliere ; 

But raise all plain and rudely like a rampier, 

Against the &iae society of men, 

That still batters 20 

All reason piece-meal ; and, for earthly greatness 

All heavenly comforts rarifies to air, 

1 11 therefore live in dark ; and all my light, 

Like ancient Temples, let in at my top. 

This were to turn one's back to all the world, 

And only look at heaven. 

Therefore when our diseas'd affections 

Harmful to human freedom, and storm-like 

Inferring darkness to th' infected mind, 

Oppress our comforts : 'tis but letting in 30 

The light of reason, and a purer spirit 

Take in another way ; like rooms that fi^t 

With windows 'gainst the wind, yet let m light 
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XLVI. (G.) 

FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE SAME. 

BY THE SAME. 

Cato's Speech at Utica to a Senator, who had exprest 
fears on his aceoufU. 

Away, Statilius ; how long shall thy love 

Exceed thy knowledge of me, and the Gods, 

Whose rights thou wrongest for my right ? have not I 

Their powers to guard me, in a cause of theirs ? 

Their justice and integrity to guard me 

In what I stand for ? he that rears the Gods, 

For ffuard of any goodness, aU things fears, 

Eartn, seas, and air ; heav'n ; dar£iess ; broad day- 

Hght; 
Rumour, and silence, and his very shade : 
And what an aspen soul has such a creature ! 10 

How dangerous to his soul is such a fear ; 
In whose cold fits, is all Heav'n's justice shaken 
To his faint thoughts ; and all the goodness there, 
Due to all good men by the Gods* own vows ; 
Nay, by the firmness of their endless being ; 
All which shall fail as soon as any one 
Good to a good man in them : for his goodness 
Proceeds from them, and is a beam of theirs. 
O never more, Statilius, may this fear 
Taint thy bold bosom, for tnyself or friend, 20 

More than the Gods are fearfal to defend. 

Sis thoughts of Death, 

Poor slaves, how terrible this Death is to them ? — 

If men would sleep, they would be wrath with all 

That interrupt them ; physic take, to take 

The golden rest it brings ; both pay and pray 

For good and soundest naps : all fnends consenting 

In those kind invocations ; praying all 

"Good rest the Gods vouchsafe you." But when 

Death, 
Sleep's natural brother, comes, that's nothing worse. 
But Detter, (being more rich — and keeps the store — 
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Sleep ever fickle, wayward still, and poor),-^ 
O how men grudge, and shake, and fear, and fly 
His stem approaches ! all their comforts, taken 
In faith, and knowledge of the bliss and beauties 
That watch their wakmgs in an endless life, 
Drown'd in the pains and horrors of their sense 
Sustained but for an hoar. 

His Discourse vnik Athbnodobus (m an AjUr JUfSm 

Goto, As Nature works in all things to an end. 
So, in the appropriate honour of that end. 
All things precedent have theii* natural frame ; 10 
And therefore is there a proportion 
Betwixt the ends of those things and their primes : 
For else there could not be in their creation 
Always, or for the most part, that firm form 
In their still like existence, that we see 
In each full creature. What proportion then 
Hath an immortal with a mortal substance ? 
And therefore the mortality to which 
A man is subject, rather is a sleep 
Than bestial death; since sleep and death are called 20 
The twins of nature. For, if absolute death 
And bestial, seize the body of a man, 
Then is there no proportion in his parts, 
(His soul being firae urom death), wnich otherwise 
Retain divine proportion. For, as sleep 
No disproportion nolds with human souls, 
But aptly quickens the proportion 
'Twixt them and bodies, making bodies fitter 
To sive up forms to souls, which is their end : 
So death, twin-bom of sleep, resolving all SO 

Man's body's heavy parts, m lighter nature 
Makes a re-union with the spritely soul ; 
When in a second life their oein^ gi'ven, 
Hold their proportions firm in highest heaven. 

AtheTwdoras, Hold you our bodies shall revive ; 
resuming 
Our souls again to heaven ? 

Goto. Past doubt ; though others 
Think heav'n a world too high for our low reaches. 
Not knowing the sacred sense of him that sings, 
' * Jove can let down a golden chain from heaven, 40 
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Which, tied to earth, shall fetch up earth and seas" — 

And what *8 that golden chain bnt our pure souls, 

That, govem'd with His grace, and drawn by Him, 

Can hoist the earthy body up to him ? — 

The sea, the air, and all the elements, 

Compressed in it ; not while 'tis thus concrete. 

But fined by death, and then giv'n heay'nly heat. — 

We shall, past death, 

Betain those forms of knowledge, leam'd in life : 

Since, if what here we learn, we there shall lose, 10 

Our immortality were not life, but time : 

And that our souls in reason are immortal. 

Their natural and proper objects prove, 

Which Immortality and Knowledge are : 

For to that object ever is referr'd 

The nature of the soul, in which the acts 

Of her high faculties are stUl employ'd. 

And that true object must her powers obtain, 

To which they are in nature's ami directed ; 

Since 'twere absurd to have her set an object 20 

Which possibly she never can aspire. 

His last words. 

now I am safe ; 

Come, Caesar, quickly now, or lose your vassal. 
Now wing thee, dear Soul, and receive her heaven. 
The earth, the air, and seas I know, and all 
The joys and horrors of their peace and wars ; 
And now will see the Gods' state, and the sta^. 

Greatness in Adversity. 
Vulcan from heav'n fell, yet on 's feet did light, 
And stood no less a Grod than at his height. 



XLVII. 

BYRON'S CONSPIRACY. 

BY THE SAME. 
Byron described. 



-he is a man 30 



Of matchless valour, and was ever happy 
In all encounters, which were still made good 
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With an unwearied sense of any toil, 

Havinff continued fourteen days together 

I^n his horse ; his blood is not ToluptuouS) 

"Not much inclined to women ; his desires 

Are higher than his state ; and his deserts 

Not much short of the most he can desire, 

If they be weigh'd with what France feels by them. 

He is past measure glorious : and that humour 

Is fit to feed his spirits, whom it possesseth 

With fjBiith in any error ; chiefly where 10 

Men blow it up with praise of his perfections : 

The taste whei-eof in him so soothes his palate, 

And takes up all his appetite, that oft tmies 

He will refuse his meat, and company. 

To feast alone with their most strong conceit. 

Ambition also cheek by cheek doth march 

With that excess of glory, both sustain'd 

With an unlimited fancy, that the kinc. 

Nor France itself, without him can subsist. 

Men*s Glories eclipsed when they turn Traitors, 
As when the moon hath comforted the night, 20 

And set the world in silver of her light. 
The planets, asterisms, and whole State of Heaven, 
In beams of gold descending : all the winds 
Bound up in cares, charged not to drive abroad 
Their cloudy heads : an universal peace 
(Proclaim*d in silence) of the quiet earth : 
Soon as her hot and dry fumes are let loose, 
Storms and clouds mixing suddenly put out 
The eyes of all those glories ; the creation 
Tum'd into Chaos ; and we then desire, 80 

For all our joy of life, the death of sleep. 
So when the glories of our lives (men's loves. 
Clear consciences, our £une8 and loyalties). 
That did us worthy comfort, are ecups'd. 
Grief and disgrace invade us ; and for all 
Our night of life besides, our misery craves 
Dark earth would ope and hide us in our graves. 

Opinion of the Scale of Good or Bad, 

there is no truth of any good 

To be discem'd on earth ; and, by conversion, 
Nought therefore simply bad ; bat as the staff 40 
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Prepar'd for Arras pictures, is no picture, 

Till it be form'd, and man hath cast the beams 

Of his imaginous fancy thorou^ it, 

In forming ancient Kings and Conquerors 

As he conceives they look'd and were attir'd, 

Though they were nothing so : so all things here 

Hare all their price set down from men's conceits ; 

Which make all terms and actions eood or bad, 

And are but pliant and well-colour'd threads, 

Put into feigned images of Truth. 10 

Intmuativ^ Manibert, 
We must have these lures, when we hawk for friends : 
And wind about them like a subtle river, 
That, seeming only to run on his course, 
Doth search yet, as he runs, and still finds out 
The easiest parts of entry on the shore, 
Glidinff so siyly by, as scarce it touch'd, 
Yet still eats something in it. 

The Stars not able tofortahew any Thing. 
I am a nobler substance than the stars : 
And shall the baser over-rule the better ? 
Or are they better since they are the bigger ? 20 

I have a will, and faculties of choice. 
To do or not to do ; and reason why 
I do or not do this : the stars have none. 
They know not why they shine, more than this 

taper. 
Nor how they work, nor what. 1*11 change my 

course: 
I *11 piece-meal pull the frame of all my thoughts, 
And cast my wul into another mould : 
And where are all your Caput Algols then ? 
Your planets, all l>eing underneath the earth 
At my nativity ; what can they do ? 80 

Malignant in aspects, in bloody houses ? 

The Master Spirit 
Give me a spirit that on life's rough sea 
Loves to have his sails fill'd with a lusty wind. 
E'en till his sail-yards tremble, his masts crack, 
And his rapt ship run on her side so low, 
That she drinks water, and her keel ploughs air. 
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There is no danger to a man, that knows 
What life and death is : there *s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawM 
That he should stoop to any other law : 
He goes before them, and commands them all, 
That to himself is a law rationaL 

Vile N<Uure$ iat High Plcuxs. 

foolish Statoaries, 

That under little Saints suppose* gnreat bases, 
Make less (to sense) the saints : and so, where fortune 
Advanceth vile minds to states great and noble, 10 
She much the more exposeth them to shame, 
Not able to make good, and fill their bases 
With a conformed structure. 

Innocence the Harmony cfike FaeulHei* 
-Innocence, the sacred amulet 



'Gainst all the poisons of infirmity. 

Of all misfortune, injury, and death : 

That makes a man in tune still in himself ; 

Free from the hell to be his own accuser ; 

Ever in quiet, endless joy enjoying. 

No strife nor no sedition in ms powers ; 20 

No motion in his will against his reason ; 

No thought 'gainst thought ; nor (as 'twere in the 

confines 
Of wishing and repenting), doth possess 
Only a wayward and tumultuous peace ; 
But, aU parts in him friendly ancfaecure, 
Fruitful of all best thines in all worst seasons, 
He can with every wish oe in their plenty, 
When the infectious guilt of one foul crhne - 
Destroys the free content of i^ our time. 

• Put under. 
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XLVIII. 

BYRON'S TRAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

King Hbnby the Foubth ofFvanct hlestes Uie youiig 

Dauphin. 

My royal blessing, and the King of Heaven, 

Make thee an aged and a happ^ Kin^ : 

Help, nurse, to put my swora into his hand ; 

Hold, boy, by this ; and with it may thy arm 

Out from thy tree of rule all traitrous branches. 

That strive to shadow and eclipse thy glories. 

Have thy old father's Angel for thy guide. 

Redoubled be his spirit in thy breast : 

Who, when this State ran like a turbulent sea, 

In civil hates and bloody enmity, 10 

Their wraths and envies (like so many winds) 

Settled and burst : and like the Halcyon's birth. 

Be thine to bring a calm upon the shore : 

In which the eyes of war may ever sleep. 

As over-watch'd with former massacres. 

When guilty mad Noblesse fed on Noblesse, 

All the sweet plenty of the realm exhausted ; 

When the nak d merchant was pursued for spoil, 

When the poor peasants frightea neediest thieves 

With their pale leanness ; nothing left on them 20 

But meagre carcases, sustained with air, 

Wandering like ghosts affrighted from their graves ; 

When, with the often and incessant sounds 

The very beasts knew the alarum -bell, 

And hearing it ran bellowing to their home ; 

From which unchristian broils and homicides, 

Let the relimous sword of Justice free 

Thee, and thy kingdoms govem'd after me. 

Heaven ! Or if the unsettled blood of France, 

With ease and wealth, renew her civil fuiies, 30 

Let all my powers be emptied in my son, 

To curb and end them all, as I have done. 

Let him by virtue quite cut off from Fortune 

Her feather'd shoulders, and her winged shoes, 

And thrust from her light feet her turning stone ; 
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That she may ever tarry by his throne. 
And of his worth let after ages say 
(He fighting for the land, and bringing home 
Just conquests, laden with his enemies* spoils,) 
His father passed all France in martial deeds ; 
But he his father twenty times exceeds. 

What toe havej we slight ; wluU we want, we think exoellmt, 

as a man, matched with a lovely wife. 

When his most heavenly theory of her beauties 

Is dull*d and quite exhausted with his practice, 

He brinffs her forth to feasts, where he, alas, 10 

Falls to his viands with no thought like others, 

That think him blest in her ; and they, poor men. 

Court, and make faces, offer service, sweat 

With their desires' contention, break their brains 

For jests and tales, sit mute, and loose tiieir looks, 

Far out of wit and out of countenance. 

So all men else do, what they have, transplant, 

And place their wealth in thirst of what uiey want. 

Soliloqup pfKnsQ Hbnry delibenUing on the Death qfa 

Traitor, 

thou that govem'st the keen swords of Kings, 

Direct my arm in this important stroke ; 20 

Or hold it, being advanc'd : the weight of blood, 

Even in the basest subiect, doth exact 

Deep consultation in the highest Kin^ : 

For in one subject, death's uigust affiights. 

Passions, and pains, though he be ne'er so poor, 

Ask more remorse than the voluptuous spleens 

Of all Kings in the world deserve respect. 

He should be bom ^y-headed that will bear 

Hie weight of Empire. Judgment of the life. 

Free state and reputation of a man, 30 

(If it be just and worthy), dwells so dark. 

That it denies access to sim and moon : 

The soul's eye, sharpen'd with that sacred light* 

Of whom the sun itself is but a beam, 

Must only ^ve that judgment. O how much 

Err those kings then, that play with life and death, 

And nothing put into their serious states 

But humour and their lusts ; for which alone 
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Men long for kingdoms : whose huge counterpoise 
In cares and dangers could a fool comprise, 
He would not be a king, but would be wise. 

[The Selections which I have made from this poet are 
sufficient to give an idea of that "full and heightened 
stvle " which Webster makes characteristic of Chapman. 
Of all the English Plav-writers, Chapman perhaps 
approaches nearest to Shakspeare in tne descriptive 
and didactic, in passages which are less purely diama* 
tic. Dramatic Imitation was not his talent. He could 
not go out of himself, as Shakspeare could shift at 
pleasure, to inform and animate other existences, but 
m himself he had an eye to peroeiye and a soul to em- 
brace idl forms. He would have made a great epic poet^ 
if, indeed, he has not abundantly shown himself to be 
one ; for nis Homer is not so properly a Translation as 
the Stories of Achilles and Ulvsses re-written. The 
earnestness and passion which he has put into every 
part of these poems would be incredible to a reader of 
mere modem tmnslations. His almost Greek teaiX for 
the honour of his heroes is only paralleled by that fierce 
spirit of Hebrew bifi%>trY> with which Milton, as if per- 
sonating one of thelSealots of the old law, clothed him- 
self when he sate down to paint the acts of Samson 
against the Uncircumcised. The great obstacle to 
Chapman's Translations being read is their imconquer- 
able quaintness. He pours out in the same breath the 
most just and natural and the most violent and forced 
expressions. He seems to grasp whatever words come 
first to hand during the impetus of inspiration, as if all 
other must be inadequate to the divine meaning. But 
passion (the all in all in Poetry) is everywhere present, 
raising the low, dignifying the mean, and putting sense 
into the absurd. He makes his readers glow, weep, 
tremble, take any affection which ho pleases, be moved 
by words, or in spite of them, be disgusted and over- 
come their disgust. I have often thought that the 
vulgar misconception of Shakspeare, as of a wild irre- 
gular genius " in whom great faults are compensated 
by great beauties," would be really true applied to 
Chapman. But there is no scale by which to balance 
such disproportionate subjects as the faults and beauties 
of a great genius. To set off the former with any fair- 
ness against the latter, the pain which they give us 
should oe in some proportion to the pleasure which we 
receive from the other. As these transj^ort us to the 
highest heaven, those should steep us in agonies in- 
fernal.] 
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XLIX. (O.) 

BtTSSY D*AMBOIS HIS REVENGE : 
A TRAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Plaps and Playen, 

Gfum. — I would have these things 
Broufiiht upon Stages, to let mighty Misers 
See all their grave and serious mischiefs play'd, 
As once they were in Athens and old Rome. 

Clemumt. Nay, we mu»t now have nothing brought 
on Stages 
But puppetry, and pied ridiculous antics. 
Men thither oome to laugh, and feed fool-fat ; 
Check at all goodness there, as being profaned : 
When, wheresoever Goodness comes, sue makes 
The place still sacred, though with other feet 10 
Never so much 'tis scandal'a and polluted. 
Let me learn anything, that fits a man, 
In any Stables shewn, as well as Stages. — 

BiUiffny. Why, is not all the World esteemed a 
Stage? 

ClermaiU. Yes, and right worthily ; and Stages too 
Have a respect due to thenK if but only 
For what the good Greek Mioralist says of them : 
" Is a man proud of greatness, or of riches ? 
Give me an expert Actor ; 1 11 shew all 
That can withm his greatest glory jhll : 20 

Is a man 'f^d with poverty and lowness t 
Give me an Actor ; 1*11 shew every eye 
What he laments so, and so much does fly : 
The best and worst of both.*'— If but for this then, 
To make the proudest outside, that most swells 
With things without him, and above his worth. 
See how small cause he has to be so blown up ; 
And tlie most poor man, to be griev'd with poor- 



Both being so easQy borne by expert Actors : 

The Stage and Actors are not so oobtemptfnl, BO 
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As every innovatiiig Puritan, 

And iffnorant Sweater, out of jealous envy, 

Would have the world ima^e. And besides 

That all things have been liken'd to the mirth 

Used upon Stages, and for Stages fitted ; 

The Spienetiye Philosopher, that ever 

Laugh d at them all, were worthy the enstaging : 

All objects, were they ne'er so full of tears. 

He so conceited, that he could distil thence 

Matter, that stUl fed his ridiculous humour. 10 

Heard he a Lawyer, never so vehement pleading, 

He stood and laugh'd. Heard he a Tradesman, 

swearing 
Never so thriftily, selling of his wares. 
He stood and laugh'd. Heard he a Holy Brother, 
For hollow ostentation, at his prayers 
Ne'er so impetuously, he stood and laugh'd. 
Saw he a Great Man, never so insulting. 
Severely inflicting, gravely giving laws. 
Not for their good but hisr-^e stood and laugh'd. 
Saw he a youthful Widow, 20 

Never so weeping, wringing of her hands 
For her dead Lora, still the Philosopher laugh'd. — 
Now, whether he supposed all these presentments 
Were only maskeries, and wore false faces, 
Or else were simply vain, I take no care ; 
But still he laugn'd, how grave soe'er they were. 

Stoicism. 
-in this one thing all the discipline 



Of manners and of manhood is contain'd ; 
A man to join himself with the Universe 
In his main sway, and make (in all thin^ fit) 30 
One with that All, and go on, roimd as it ; 
Not plucking from the whole his ^Tetched part, 
And into straits, or into nought revert ; 
"Wishing the complete Universe might be 
Subject to such a rag of it as he. 

Appainiio7is he/ore the Body's Death : Scotioif Second Sight, 

these true shadows of the Guise and Cardinal, 

Fore-running thus their bodies, may approve. 
That all things to be done, as here we live. 
Are done before all times in th' other life. 
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L. 

THE TRAGEDY OF PHILIP CHABOT, 
ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 

BT GBOBOE CHAPMAN AND JAMBS 8HIRLBY. 

The Admiral it acctued of treaton, a criminal proceu 
is instituted ogainM him, and Mm faithful tenmnt 
AliLSGBI it put on the rod to nmie nim dixover : his 
infioeence is at Unath established hy the confession of his 
enemies; hvt the aisgrace of havina hum, susp^BCted for 
a traitor hy his royal MaMer^ sinJcs so deep into him, 
that he falls into a mortal sickness. 

Admiral. Alleorb, supported between two, 

Adm, Welcome my ii^'ured servant: what a 
misery 
Have they made on thee ! 

Al. llunigh 8om« change appear 
Upon my body, whose severe affliction 
Hath brought it thus to be sustain'd by others, 
My heart is still the same in ^eiith to you, 
Not broken with their rage. 

Adm, Alas poor man. 
Were all my joys essential, and so mighty. 
As the affected world believes I taste, 10 

This object were enough t* unsweeten all. 
Though, in thy absence, I had suffering. 
And felt withm me a strong sympathy. 
While for my sake their cruelty did vex 
And fright tny nerves with horror of thy sense, 
Yet in uiis spectacle I apprehend 
More grief, than all my miagination 
Could let before into me. l^dst not curse me 
Upon the torture ? 

AL Good my lord, let not 20 

The thought of what I suffered dwell upon 
Your memory ; they could not punish more 
Than what my duty did oblige to bear 
For you and justice : but there 's something in 
Your looks presents more fear, than all the malice 
Of my tormentors could affect my soul with. 
That pfdeness, and the other forms you wear, 
Would well become a guilty admiral, one 
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Lost to his hopes and hononr, not the man 
Upon whose me the fury of iiniiBtice, 
Arm'd with fierce lightning and the power of thunder, 
Can make no breach. I was not rack'd till now. 
There 's more death in that fallingeye, than aJl 
Rage ever yet brought forth. Wliat accident, sir, 

can blast, 
Can be so black and fatal, to distract 
The calm, the triumph, tiiat should sit upon 
Your noble brow : nusfortnne could have no 
Time to conspire with fate, since you were rescued 10 
Br the great arm of Providence ; nor can 
Those earlands, that now grow about your forehead, 
With all the poison of the world be blasted. 

AdnL Allegre, thou dost bear thy wounds upon 
thee 
In wide and spacious characters, but in 
The volume of my sadness thou dost want 
An eye to read. An open force hath torn 
Thy manly sinews, which some time may cure. 
The engine is not seen that wounds thy master ; 
Past all the remedy of art, or time, 20 

The flatteries of court, or fame, or honours. 
Thus in the summer a tall flourishing tree. 
Transplanted by strong hand, with all her leaves 
And blooming pride upon her, makes a show 
Of spring, tempting the eve with wanton blossoms : 
But not the sun with all her amorous smiles, 
The dews of morning, or the tears of night. 
Can root her fibres in the earth again, 
Or make her bosom kind, to growth and bearing : 
But the tree withers ; and those very beams, 30 

That once were natural warmth to her soft verdure, 
Dry up her sap, and shoot a fever through 
The bark and rind, till she becomes a burden 
To that which gave her life : so Chabot, Chabot. 

Al. Wonder in apprehension ! I must 
Suspect your health mdeed. 

Adm. No, no, thou shalt not 
Be troubled : I but stirr'd thee with a moral 
That 's empty ; contains nothing. I am well : 
See, I can walk ; poor man, thou hast not strength 
yet 40 
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Thefatker ajfiht Admiral moJca known the condition 
hit ion ia in to the King. 

Fathxb. Kino. 

King, Say, how is my admiral ? 
The troth upon thy life. 

Faih. To secure his, I would you had. 

King' Ha 1 who durst oppose him ? 

Fath, One that hath power enough, hath practis'd 
on him. 
And made his great heaii; stoop. 

King, I wiU revenge it 
With crushing, crushing that rebellious power 
To nothing. Name him. 

Fath. He was his friend. 10 

King, What mischief hath engender'd 
New storms ? 

Fath, 'Tis the old tempest. 

King. Did not we 
Appease all horrors that look'd wild upon him ? 

Fath. You drest his wounds, I must confess, but 
made 
No cure ; they bleed afresh : pardon me, sir ; 
Although your conscience have closed too soon. 
He U in danger, and doth want new suixery : 
Though he be right in fame, and your opimon, 20 
He thinks you were unkind. 

King. Alas, poor Chabot : 
Doth that afflict him ? 

Fath, So much, though he strive 
With most resolv'd and adamantine nerves. 
As ever human fire in flesh and blood 
Forg'd for example, to bear all ; so killing 
The arrows that you shot were (still, your pardon), 
No centaur's blood could rai^de so. 

King, If this SO 

Be all, 1 11 cure him. Kings retain 
More balsam in their soul, than hurt in anger. 

Fath, Far short, sir ; with one breath they uncreate : 
And kings, with only words, more wounds can make 
Than all their kingdom made in balm can heaL 
'Tis dangerous to play too wild a descant 
On numerous virtue ; though it become princes 
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To assare their adventares made in eyervthing, 
Goodness, confin'd within poor flesh and blood, 
Hath but a queasy and still sickly state ; 
A musical hand should only play on her, 
Fluent as air, yet every touch command. 

King. No more : 
Commend us to the admiral, and say 
The king will visit him, and bring health. 

FoiOi, I will not doubt that blessing, and shall 
move 
Nimbly with this command. 10 

The King vitiu the Admiral. 
Kino. Adiobal. Hi» wife, andfather* 

King. No ceremonial knees, — 
Give me thy heart, my dear, my honest Ghabot ; 
And yet in vain I challenge that ; 'tis here 
Already in my own, and cuaall be cherish'd 
With care of my best life : no violence 
Shall ravish it from my possession ; 
Not those distempers that infirm my blood 
And spirits, shall betray it to a fear : 
When time and nature join to dispossess 
My body of a cold and languishing breath ; 20 

No stroke in all my arteries, but suence 
In every faculty ; yet dissect me then. 
And in my hea^ the world shall read thee living ; 
And, by the virtue of thy name writ there. 
That part of me shall never putrify. 
When I am lost in all my otner dust. 

Adini. You too much honour your poor servant, 
sir ; 
My heart despairs so rich a monimient. 
But when it dies — 

King. I wo' not hear a sound 30 

Of any thing that trenched upon death. 
He speaks tne funeral of my crown, that prophesies 
3o imkind a fate : we 'U live and die together. 
And by that duty, which hath taught you hitherto 
All loyal and just services, I charge thee. 
Preserve thy heart for me, and thy reward. 
Which now shall crown thy merite. 

Ad/m, I have found 
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A glorious harvest in your favour, sir ; 
And by this overflow of royal grace, 
All my deserts are shadows and fly from me : 
I have not in the wealth of my desires 
Enough to pay you now 

King, Express it in some joy then. 

Adm, I will strive 
To shew that pious gratitude to you, but 

King. But what ? 

Adm, My frame hath lately, sir, been ta'en a 
pieces, . 10 

And but now put together ; the least force 
Of mirth will shake and unjoint all my reason. 
Youi* patience, royal sir. 

King, I '11 have no patience, 
If thou forget the courage of a man. 

Adm, My strength would flatter me. 

King. Physicians, 
Now I begin to fear his apprehension. 
Why how is Chabot's spirit faU'n ? 

Adm, Who would not wish to live to serve your 
goodness ? 20 

Stand from me. You betray me with your fears. 
The plummets may fall off that hang upon 
My heart, they were but thoughts at firist ; or if 
They weigh me down to death, let not my eyes 
Close with another object than the king. 

Ki/ng, In a prince 
What a swift executioner is a frown, 
Especially of great and noble souls ! 
How is it with my Philip ? 

Adm. I must beg 80 

One other boon. 

King, Upon condition 
My Chabot will collect his scattered spirits. 
And be himself again, he shall divide 
My kingdom with me, 

Adm, I observe 
A fierce and killing wrath engender'd in you ; 
For my sake, as you wish me strength to serve you. 
Forgive your chancellor* ; let not the story 
Of Philip Chabot, read hereafter, draw 40 

* Chabot*B aociuer. 
I. M 
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A tear from any familj ; I beseech 
Yonr royal mercy on his life, uid &ee 
Bemission of all aeizm^ npon his state ; 
I have CO comfort else. 

King. Endeavour 
But thy own health, and prouooiiGe general pardon 
To all through Fiance. 

Aiim. Sir. I must kneel to thank yon ; 
It is not seal'd else. Vour hleat hand : lira happy ; 
Hay oU you trust haxe no leu laith than Chabot 10 
OhI Dies. 

Wife. Hia heart ia broken. 

FiU/m: And kneeling, air ; 
As his ambition were in death to shew 
The truth of his obedience. 



FUKTHEB EXTBACTS FEOM THE SAME. 



JVo Aduice to Sdf Advice. 

another's knowledge. 

Applied t« my instruction, cannot equal 
My own soul's knowledge how to inform acbi. 
The sun's rich radiance shot thro' waves most loir, 
Is but a shadow to his beams i' th' air : 2l 

His beams that in the air we so a<imire, 
Is but a darkness to his flame in fire ; 
In lire his fervour but as vapour flies, 
To what his OHTI pure boBom rarefies : 
And the Almighty Wisdom having given 
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(All those left dark and slighted in his way) ; 
And on the wretched plight of some poor shed 
Pours all the glories of his golden head : 
So heavenly Virtue on this envied lord 
Points all his graces. 



LII. 

THE HISTORY OF ANTONIO AND MELLIDA. 

The FntsT Pabt. 

BY JOHN MAKSTON. 

Andbuqio, Buke of Genoa, banished his effwidry^ with the 
loss qfa son, supposed drowned^ is cast upon, the territory 
of h%s mortal enemy the Duke of Venice, with no a;t- 
tendatUs but Lucio, an old nobleman, and a Page. 

Andr. Is not yon gleam the shudd'ring Mom that 
flakes 
With silver tincture the east verge of heaven ? 

Luc, I think it is, so please your Excellence. 

A-ndr. Away, I have no Excellence to please. 
Prithee observe the custom of the world, 10 

That only flatters greatness, states exalts. 
And please my Excellence 1 Lucio, 
Thou hast been ever held res^ted, dear. 
Even precious to Andrugio's mmost love ; 
Good, flatter not. 

My thoughts are fixt in contemplation 
w hy this huge earth, this monstrous animal 
That eats her children, should not have'eyes and ears. 
Philosophy maintains that Nature 's wise. 
And forms no useless nor imperfect thing. 20 

Did Nature make the earth, or the earth Nature f 
For earthly dirt makes all things, makes the man, 
Moulds me up honour, and, like a cunning Dutchman 
Paints me a puppet e*en with seeming breath, 
And gives a sot appearance of a soul. 
Go to, go to ; thou liest, Philosophy. 
Nature forms things unperfect, useless, vain. 
Why made she not tho earth with eyes and ears 
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That she might see desert and hear men's plaints T 

That when a soul is splitted, simk with grief, 

He might fall thus upon the breast of Earth, 

And in her ear halloo his misery, 

Exclaiming thus : thou all-bearing Earth, 

Which men do gape for till thou cramm'st their 

mouths 
And chok'st their throats with dust: open thy 

breast. 
And let me sink into thee : look who knocks ; 
Andrugio calls. But she 's deaf and blind. 
A wroteh but lean relief on earth can find. 10 

Luc, Sweet lord, abandon passion ; and disarm. 
Since by the fortune of the tumbling sea 
We are roll'd up upon the Venice marsh, 
Let 's clip all fortune, lest more low'ring fate — 

Andr, More low'ring fate ! Lucio, choke that 
breath. 
Now I defy chance. Fortune's brow hath frown'd. 
Even to the utmost wrinkle it can bend : 
Her venom's spit. Alas ! what country rests, 
What son, what comfort, that she can deprive ? 
Triumphs not Venice in my overthrow ? 20 

Gapes not my native countay for my blood ? 
Lies not my son tomb'd in the swelling main ? 
And in more low'ring fate? There 's nothing left 
Unto Andrugio, but Andrugio : 
And that 

Nor mischief, force, distress, nor hell can take : 
Fortune my fortunes, not my mind, shall shake. 

Imc, Spoke like yourself : but give me leave, my 
Lord, 
To wish you safety. If you are but seen, 
Your arms display you ; therefore put them off, 30 
And take 

Andr, Would'st have me go unarm'd among my 
foes? 
Being besieg'd by Passion, entering lists 
To combat with Despair and mighty Grief: 
Mv soul beleaguer'd with the crushing strength 
Or sharp Impatience ? Ha, Lucio ; go imarm'd 
Come, soul, resume the valour of thy birth ; 
Myself, myself will dare all opposites : 
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I '11 master forces, an unvanquish'd power : 
Cornets of horse shall press tn* nngrateful earth : 
This hollow- wombed mass shall imy groan 
And murmur to sustain the weight of arms : 
Ghastly Amazement, with upstarted hair, 
Shall hurry on before, and usher us, 
Whilst tnunpets clamour with a sound of death. 

Lac. Peace, good my lord, your speech is all too 
light. 
Alas, survey your fortunes, look what *8 left 
Of all your forces and your utmost hope ; 10 

A weak old man, a page, and your poor selt 

Andr, Andrugio lives ; ana a Fair Cause of Arms. 
Why, that 's an army all invincible. 
He who hath that, hath a battalion royal, 
Armour of proof, huge troops of barbea steeds, 
Main sc^uares of pikes, millions of harquebush. 
O, a Fair Cause stands firm, and will abide ; 
Legions of Angels fight upon her side. 

(The situation of Andrugio and Lucio resembles that 
of Lear and Kent, in that king's distresses. Andrugio, 
like Lear, manifests a kind of royal impatience, a tur- 
bulent greatness, an afFected resignaUon. The Enemies 
wliich he enters lists to combat, " Despair and mighty 
Grief, and sharp ImjMttience," and the Forces (" Comati 
of Horse," &o.) which he brings to vanquish them, an 
in the boldest style of Allegory. They are such a ' ' race 
of mourners *' as " the infection of sorrows loud " in tiie 
intellect might beget on " some pregnant cloud " in the 
imagination.] 



LIII. 

ANTONIO'S REVENGE. 

The Second Paet of the History of 
Antonio and Mellida. 

bt the sake. 

Tht Froloffue,* 

The rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 

The fluent summer's vein ; and drizzling sleet 20 

* mi Frotogne for Its pasiloiute eamestiMts, and for tiie 
' I of prepuatton which it loimds, might have preceded 
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Ghilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numb'd earth, 
While snarling susts nibble the juiceless leaves 
From the nak'd shndd'ring branch, and pills* the 

skin 
From off the soft and delicate aspects. 
now methinks a sullen tragic scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 
May we be happy in our weak devoir, 
And all part meas'd in most wish'd content. 
But sweat of Hercules can ne'er beget 
So blest an issue. Therefore we proclaim, 10 

If any spirit breathes within this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion, 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzled 'twixt the breasts of Happiness f ) 
Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were, and are ; 
Who would not know what men must be : let such 
Hurrv amain from our black- visag'd shows ; 
We shall affiight their eyes. But if a breast, 
Nail'd to the earth with grief ; if any heart, 20 

Pierc'd through with anguish, pant within this 

ring; 
If there be any blood, whose heat is chok'd 
And stifled with true sense of misery : 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 
They arrive most welcome. that our power 
Could lackey or keep wing with our desires ; 
That with unused poise of style and sense 
We might weigh massy in judicious scale ! 
Yet here 's the prop that doth support our hopes : 
When our scenes falter, or invention halts, 30 

Your favour will give cnitches to our faults. 

one of those old tales of Thebes, or Pelops' line, which Milton 
has so highly commended as free from the common error of 
the poets in his days, " of intermixing comic stuff vrith tragic 
sadness and gravity, brought in without discretion corruptly to 
gratify the people." — It is as solemn a preparative as the 
"warning voice which ho who saw th' Apocalypse, heard 
cry."— 

4i Peels 

t " Sleek favourites of Fortune."— Preface to Poema by S. T. 
Coleridge. 
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Antonio, tton to Andruoio, Duke of QenoS) whom PiXBO 
the Venetian Prince and foUher-in-law to ANTONIO Aof 
cruelly murderedf kUlt PiSBO'B little aon, JULlO, at a 
tacrifice to the ghott qf Andbuoio. — Th€ mou^ a 
chv/rchyard : the timet midnight, 

Julio. ANTONia 

Jul. Brother Antonio, are you here i* faith ? 
Why do you fro-wn ? Indeed my sister said, 
That I should call you brother, that she did, 
When you were married to her. Buss me : good tmth, 
I love you better than my father, 'deed. 

Ant. Thy father ? gracious, bounteous faoaTea, 
I do adore thy justice. VenU in nostras mmvus 
Tandem fnndieta^ venU et tota quidem, 

Jul. Truth, since my mother died, I loved yoa 

best. 9 

Something hath anger'd you : pray you, lookmemly. 

Ant. f will laugh, and dimple my thin cheek 
With capering joy ; chuck, my heart doth leap 
To grasp thy bosom. Time, place, and blood. 
How fit you close together 1 heaven's tones 
Strike not such music to immortal souls, 
As your accordance sweets my breast withal. 
Methinks I pace upon the front of Jove, 
And kick corruption with a scornful heel, 
Griping this flesh, disdain mortality. 10 

that I knew which joint, which side, which limb 
Were father all, and had no mother in it ; 

That I might rip it vein by vein, and carve rtvttngt 
In bleeding traces : but since 'tis mix'd together, 
Have at adventure, pell-mell, no reverse. 
Come hither, boy ; this is Andrugio's hearse* 

Jul. God, you '11 hurt me. For my sister's sake, 
Pray you do not hurt me. An you kill me, 'deed 

1 '11 tell my father. 

AnL Oh, for thy sister's sake I flag revenge. 

[Andbuoio's Ghott cries "Bj&ywiga,** 
AtU. Stay, stay, dear father, fright mine eyes no 
more. 80 

Revenue as swift as lightning, bursteth forth 
And c^ves his heart. Come, pretty tender 6hiM, 
It is not thee I hate, not thee I kilL 
Thy father's blood that flows within thy veins. 
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Is it I loathe ; is that, revenge must suck. 
I love thy soul : and were thy heart lapt up 
In any flesh but in'Piero*s blood, 
I would thus kiss it : but, beins his, thus, thus, 
And thus I '11 punch it. Abandon fears : 
Whilst thy wounds bleed, my brows shall gush out 
tears. 

Jid, So you wiU love me, do even what you wilL 

[Dies. 

Ant, Now barks the wolf against the fuU-cheekt 
moon ; 
Now lions' half-dam'd entrails roar for food ; 
Now croaks the toad, and night-crows screech aloud, 
Fluttering 'bout casements of departing souls 1 11 
Now gape the graves, and through their yawns let 

loose 
Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth : 
And now, «mit Night, to swell thy hour out 
Behold I spurt warm blood in thy black eyes. 

[From undei' the earth a ffroan. 
Howl not, thou putry mould ; groan not, ye graves ; 
Be dumb, all breath. Here stands Andrugio's son, 
Worthy his father. So ; I feel no breath ; 
His jaws are fall'n, his dislodged soul is fled. 
And now there *s nothing but Piero left. 20 

He is all Piero, father afl. TMs blood, 
This breast, this heart, Piero all : 
Whom thus I mangle Sprite of Julio, 
Forget this was thy trunk. I live thy friend. 
Mayst thou be twined with the soft'st embrace 
Of clear eternity :* but thy father's blood 
I thus make incense of to Vengeance. 

****** 

Dap hreaking. 

-see, the dapple grey coursers of the mom 



Beat up the light with their bright silver hoofs 
And chase it through the aky. 30 

One tiohx> diedf slandered. 

Look on those lips, 
Those now lawn pillows, on whose tender softness 

•♦*To lie immortal In the arms of Fire."— Browne's **Religio 
Medici," of the punishments in hell. 
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Chaste modest Speech, stealing from out his breast, 

Had wont to rest itself, as loth to post 

From out so fair an Inn : look, look, they seem 

To stir. 

And breathe defiance to black obloqny. 

Whertin fools att happy. 

Even in that, note a fooFs beatitude ; 
He is not capable of passion ; 
Wanting the power of distinction. 
He bears an untum'd sail with every wind : 
Blow east, blow west, he steers his course iJike. 10 
I never saw a fool lean : the chub-faced fop 
Shines sleek with full cramm'd fat of happiness : 
Whilst studious contemplation sucks the juice 
From wisards' * cheeks, who making curious search 
For nature's secrets, the First Innating Cause 
Laughs them to scorn, as man doth busy Apes 
When they will zany men. 

Maria {the Duchets of Otnoa) desdHbes the death qf 
Mbllida, her dcmghter-in-law, 

Beinff laid upon her bed she grasp'd my hand. 

And kissing it spake thus ; **Thou very poor. 

Why dost not weep ? the jewel of thy brow, 20 

The rich adornment that enchas'd thy breast, 

Is lost ; thv son, my love, is lost, is dead. 

And do I live to say Antonio's dead ? 

And have I liv'd to see his virtues blurr'd 

With guiltless blots ? world, thou art too subtle 

For honest natures to converse withal : 

Therefore I'll leave thee : farewell, mart of woe ; 

I fly to clip my love Antonio." — 

With that, her head sunk down upon her breast ; 

Her cheek chanff'd earth, her senses slept in rest : 30 

Until my Fool, f that crept unto the bed, 

Screech'd out so loud that he brought bshok her soul, 

Call'd her again, that her bright eyes 'gan ope 

And stared upon Mm : he auoacious fool 

Dared kiss her hand, wished her soft rest, lov*d Bride; 

She fumbled out, thanks, good : and so she died. 

* Wise men's. 

t Antonio, who ia thought dead, bnt atUl Urea in that diagolae. 



LIT. 

THE MALCOKTEirr : A TRAGI-COMEDY. 

BT THE SA3CE. 

TJU Mil LVMimsi dfuerxbeM kiwueff, 

I eumot sleep ; my ejes' iIl-iMi|^b<Niriiig Hds 
Win hold no fellowBliip. O thoa pafe smr m^tf 
Thoa thftt in mknmalh nimes all i^iae dosi steep ; 
Tboa that giT'it i& the wwld foil leaTe to jUj, 
Unbend'st the feeUed Tviiis oi iwcacty Ubour : 
The gUl^-eLiTe, that all the toilaoine daj 
Tngi at the oar against the atabbora wave^ 
Stnining his mgoed Teina^ anofee fiut ; 
The stooping sc^ie-iBany that doth barb the field. 
Thoa ntak'st wink sure ; in nij^t all creatnea de^ 
QdI^ the Malcontent, that 'gainst his fite 11 

Bepmes and quarrels : alas, he 's Groodman TeQ-clock ; 
His sallow jaw-bones sink with wasting moan ; 
Whilrt others' beds are down, his pillow 's stone. 

Place for a PeMiienL 

My cell 'tis, lady ; where, instead of masks, 

Music, tilts, tourneys, and snch court-like shows, 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 

Shall groan a^ain, whilst the unquiet sea 

Shakes the whole rock with foamy battery. 

There IJsherless* the air comes in and out ; 20 

The rheumy vault will force your eyes to weep, 

Whilst you behold true desolation. 

A rocky barrenness shall pain your eyes ; 

Where all at once one reaches, where he stands. 

With brows the roof, both walls with both his hands. 

* i.e^ wUbont the eeremony of an Usher to ghre notiee d Its 
«pl»roaeb, ai li vmxuH in Conrtt. As fine as Shakspeare: ** the 
blMk air thy boiaterooa Chamberlain.'^ 
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LV. (Q.) 

THE FAWN : A COMEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

In, the Preface to this Play, the Poet alances at tome iff 
the Playvn^igkU of his time : with a handsome oc- 
hnowleagment, Tiottcithstanding, of their excellencies. 

** For my own iuterest for once let this be printed, 
that, of men of my own addition, I love most, pity 
some, hate none : for let me truly say it, I once only 
loved myself for loying them ; and surely I shall evei* 
rest so constant to my first affection, that, let their 
ungentle combinings, discourteous whispering, never 
so treacherously labour to undermine my unfenced 
reputation, I shall (as long as I have being) love 
the least of their graces, and only pity the greatest 
of their vices. 10 



Ipse semi-pagantts 
Ad sacra wUum carmen affero nostrum. 



n 



LVI. 

THE WONDER OF WOMEN ; or, THE 
TRAGEDY OF SOPHONISBA. 

BY THE SAME. 

Description of the Witch EbicthO. 

Here in this desert, the great Soul of Charms 

Dreadful Erictho lives, whose dismal brow 

Contemns all roofs, or civil coverture. 

Forsaken graves and tombs (the ghosts forc'd out) 

She joys to inhabit. 

A loatnsome yellow leanness spreads her face, 

A heavy hell4ike paleness loads her cheeks, 

Unknown to a clear heaven. But if dark winds 

Or thick black clouds drive back the blinded stars. 

When her deep magic makes forc'd heaven quake, 20 
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And thunder, spite of Jove, Erictho tlien 
From naked graves stalks out, heaves proud her head, 
With long unkemb'd hair laden, and stiives to snatch 
The night's quick sulphur ; then she bursts up tombs ; 
From half-rot sear-cloths then she scrapes dry gums 
For her black rites : but when she finds a corse 
But newly grav'd, whose entrails are not tum'd 
To slimy filth, with greedy havock then 
She makes fierce spoil, and swells with wicked triumph 
To burv her lean Knuckles in his eyes : 10 

Then doth she gnaw the pale and o'er-grown nails 
From his dry hand : but if she find some life 
Yet lurking close, she bites his gelid lips, 
And sticking her black tongue in his dry throat, 
She breathes dire murmurs, which enforce him bear 
Her banefal secrets to the spirits of horror. 

Her Cave, 
^— Hard by the reverent ruins 
Of a once glorious temple, rear'd to Jove, 
Whose very rubbish (like the pitied fall 
Of virtue much unfortunate) yet bears 20 

A deathless majesty, though now (juite razed, 
Hurl'd down by wrath ana lust of impious kings. 
So that, where holy Flamens wont to sing 
Sweet hymns to heaven, there the daw, and crow. 
The ill-voic'd raven, and still -chattering pie. 
Send out ungrateful sounds and loathsome filth ; 
Where statues and Jove's acts were vively * limn'd. 
Boys with black coals draw the veil'd parts of nature 
And lecherous actions of imagin'd lust ; 
Where tombs and beauteous urns of well -dead men 30 
Stood in assured rest, the shepherd now 
Unloads his belly, corruption most abhorr'd 
Mingling itself with their renowned ashes : 
There once a charnel-house, now a vast cave, 
Over whose brow a pale and untrod grove 
Throws out her heavy shade, the mouth thick arms 
Of darksome yew, sun-proof, for ever choke ; 
Within, rests barren darkness, fruitless drought 
Pines in eternal night ; the steam of hell 
Yields not so lazy air : there, that 's her Cell. 40 

* Livellly. 
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WHAT YOU WILL : A COMEDY. 

BY THE SAMS. 

Venetian Merchant, 

No knight, 
But one (tliat title of!) was even a prince 
A saltan Solyman : thrice was he made, 
In dangerous arms, Venice' Providetore. 
He was merchant, but so bounteous, 
Valiant, wise, learned, all so absolute. 
That nought was valued j^raiseful excellent, 
But in 't was he most praisefol excellent. 
O I shall ne'er forget how he went clothed. 
He would maintain it a base ill-us'd fashion, 10 

To bind a merchant to the sullen habit 
Of precise black, chiefly in Venice state. 
Where merchants gilt the top.* 
And therefore should you have him pass the bridge 
Up the Rialto like a tidier ; 
In a black beaver belt, ash-colour plain, 
A Florentine cloth-o'-silver jerkin, sleeves 
White satin cut on tinsel, then lonff stock ; 
French panes embroider'd, goldsmitn's work : OQod, 
Methinks I see him now, how he would walk, 20 
With what a jolly presence he would pace 
Bound the Rialto.T 

* " Her whose merchant Sons were Kings." — Collirs. 

t To Judge of the liberality of these notions of dresj, we must 
advert to Uie days of Gretham, and the eonstemation which a 
Phenomenon habited like the Merchant here described wonld 
have excited among the flat rotmd caps, and cloth stocldngt, upon 
Change, when those ** original arguments or tokens of a Gltiten's 
voca^m were in fuhlon not more for thrift and usefulness than 
for distinction and grace." The blank uniformity to which all 
professional distinctions in apparel have been long hastening, la- 
one instance of the Decay of Symbols among us, which whether it 
has contributed or not to make us a more lntellectual,has certainly 
made us a less imaghiative people. Shakspeare knew the force of 
signs :— '* a malignant and a turban*d Turk." *<Thls meal-«ap 
Miller" says the Author of " God's Kevenge agafaist Murder,^* 
to express his indignation at an atrocious outrage committed by 
the miller Pieret upon the person of the fair Marteta. 
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Scholar and his Dog, 

I was a scholar : seven useful springs 

Did I deflower in quotations 

Of crossed opinions 'bout the soul of man ; 

The more I learnt, the more I learn to doubt. 

Delight my spaniel slept, whilst I baus'd leaves, 

Toss'd o*er the dunces, pored on the old print 

Of titled words : and still my spaniel slept. 

Whilst I wasted lamp-oil, baited my flesn. 

Shrunk up my veins : and still my spaniel slept. 

And still I held converse with Zabarell, 10 

Aquinas, Scotus, and the musty saw 

Of antic Donat : still my spaniel slept. 

Still on went I ; first, an sU anima ; 

Then, an it were mortal. hold, hold ; at that 

They 're at brain buffets, fell by the ears amain 

Pell-mell together ; still my spaniel slept. 

Then, whetner 'twere corporeal, local, hxt, 

Ex tradibce; but whether *t had free will 

Or no, hot philosophers 

Stood bandmg factions, all so strongly propt, 20 

I stagger'd, ^ew not which was firmer part, 

But thought, quoted, read, observ'd ana pried, 

Stufit notiug-books : and still my spaniel slept. 

At length he wak'd, and yawned ; and by yon sky, 

For aught I know he knew as much as I. 

Preparations for Second Nuptials, 

Now is Albano's* marriage-bed new hung 

With fresh rich curtains ; now are my valence up, 

Smboss'd with orient pearl, my grandsire's gift, 

Now are the lawn sheets frim'a with violets 

To fresh the pall'd lascivious appetite ; 30 

Now work the cooks, the pastry sweate with slaves. 

The march-panes glitter ; now, now the musicians 

Hover with nimble sticks o'er squeaking crowds, t 

Tickling the dried guts of a mewing cat : 

The tailors, starchers, sempsters, butchers, poulterers. 

Mercers, all, all none think on me. 

* Albano, the first husband speaks; supposed dead, f Fiddles. 
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LVUI. 

THE INSATIATE COUNTESS : A TBAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Isabella {the Couniessyy after a lo^ series of crimes nf 
infdeltty to her hu^nd amd of murder^ is brought to 
sufer on a scaffold. Boberto, her hushand,^ arriv99 
to take a last leave of her ^ 

JRoherto. Bear record all you blessedsaints in hearen 
I come not to torment thee in thy death ; 
For of himself he *8 terrible enough. 
But call to mind a Lady like yourself, 
And think how iU in such a l>eauteou8 soul, 
Upon the instant morrow of her nuptials, 
Apostacy and wild revolt would show. 
Withal, imagine that she had a lord 
Jealous the air should ravish her chaste looks ; 
Doting, like the Creator in his models, 10 

Who views them every minute, and with care 
Mixt in his fear of their obedience to him. 
Suppose her sung through famous Italv, 
More common than the looser songs of Petrarch, 
To every several Zany's instrument : 
And he poor wretch, hoping some better fate 
Might call her back from her adulterate purpose, 
Lives an obscure and almost unknown life ; 
Till hearing that she is condemned to die. 
For he once lov'd her, lends his pined corpse 20- 

Motion to bring him to her stage of honour, 
Where drown'd in woe at her so dismal chance. 
He clasps her : thus he falls into a trance. 

Isabella. my offended lord, lift up your eyes ; 
But yet avert them from my loathed sight. 
Had I with you eiyoyed the lawful pleasure. 
To which belongs nor fear nor public shame, 
I might have liv'd in honour, died in fame. 
Your pardon on my faltering knees I beg ; 
Which shall confirm more peace unto my death 30 
Than all the grave instructions of the Church. 

Roberto, Freely thou hast it. Farewell, my Isabella; 
Let thy death ransom thy soul, O die a rare example. 
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The kiss thou gav'st me iu the church, here take : 
As I leave thee, so thou the world forsake. — [^xU, 

Executumer. Madam, tie up your hair. 

Isabella, these golden nets, 
That have ensnared so many wanton youths ! 
Not one hut has been held a thread of life. 
And superstitiously depended on. 
What else ? [eyes. 

EaxctUioner, Madam, I must intreat you blind your 

Isabella, I havelived too longin darkness, myfriend; 
And yet mine eyes with their majestic light, 11 

Have got new Muses in a Poet's sprite. 
Thejr Ve been more gaz'd at than the (xod of day ; 
Their brightness never could be flattered : 
Yet thou command'st a fixed cloud of lawn 
To eclipse eternally these minutes of light. 
I am prepared. — 

WomafCs inconstancy. 
Who would have thought it ? She that could no more 
Forsake my company, than can the day 
Forsake the glorious presence of the sun ! 20 

When I was absent, then her galled eyes 
Would have shed April showers, and outwept 
The clouds in that same o'er-passionate mood 
When they drown'd all the world : yet now forsakes 

me. 
Women, your eyes shed glances like the sun ; 
Now shines your brightness, now your light is done. 
On the sweet' st flowers you shine, 'tis but by chance, 
And on the basest weed you '11 waste a glance. 



LIX. 

THE COMEDY OF OLD FORTUNATUS. 

BY THOMAS DECKER. 

The GrODDESS Fortune appears to Fortunatus, and. offers 
him the choice of six things. He chooses Riches. 

Fortune. Fortunatus. 
Fortwie, Before thy soul at this deep lottery 
Draw forth her prize, ordain'd by destiny, 30 
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Know that here 's no recantinff a first choioe. 
Choose then discreetly : (for the laws of fate, 
Being grav'n in steel, must stand inviolate.) 

FortufuU. Daughters of Jore and the unblemish'd 
Night, 
Most righteous Parcse, guide my genius right : 
Wisdom, Strength, Health, Beauty, Long Life, and 
Riches. 

Fortime, Stay, Fortunatns; once more hear me 
speak. 
If thou kiss Wisdom's cheek and make her thine. 
She '11 breathe into thy lips divinil^. 
And thou (like Phoebus) snalt speak oracle ; 10 

Thy heav'n-inspired soul on Wisdom's wings 
Shall fly up to the Parliament of Joye, 
And read tne Statutes of Eternity, 
And see what 's past, and learn what is to come. 
If thou lay claim to Strength, armies shall quake 
To see thee frown : as kings at mine do lie, 
So shall thy feet trample on empery. 
Make Health thine object, thou shalt be strong proof 
'Gainst the deep searching darts of surfeiting. 
Be ever merry, ever revemn^. 90 

Wish but for Beauty, and within thine eyes 
Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim. 
And on thy cheeks I '11 mix such white and red. 
That Jove shall turn away youn^ Ganimede, 
And with immortal arms shall circle thee. 
Are thy desires Long Life ? thy vital thread 
Shall be stretch'd out, thou shalt behold the change 
Of monarchies, and see those children die 
Whose great great grandsires now in cradles lie. 
If through Gold's sacred hun^r thou dost pine, 80 
Those guded wantons which m swarms do run 
To warm their slender bodies in the sun, 
Shall stand for number of those golden piles 
Which in rich pride shall swell Mfore thy feet : 
As those are, so shall these be infinite. 

Fortunat, whither am I wrapt beyond myself? 
More violent conflicts fight in every thouj^ht 
Than his whose fatal choice Troy's downfall wrought. 
Shall I contract myself to Wisaom's love ? 
Then I lose Ridies ; and a wise man poor 40 

I. N 
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Is like a sacred book that 's never read ; 

To himself he lives and to all else seems dead. 

This age thinks better of a ^ded fool, 

Than of a threadbare saint in Wisdom's school. 

I will be Strong : then I refuse Long Life ; 

And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds, 

There 's a lean fellow beats all conquerors : 

The greatest Strength expires with loss of breath, 

The mightiest (in one minute) stoop to death. 

Then take Long Life, or Health ; snould I do so, 10 

I might grow ugly, and that tedious scroll 

Of months and years, much misery might enroll : 

Therefore I '11 beg for Beauty ; yet I mil not : 

The fairest cheek hath offcenthnes a soul 

Leprous as sin itself, than hell more foul. 

The Wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 

Strength a weak reed ; Health Sickness' enemy, 

And it at length will have the victory. 

Beauty is but a painting ; and Long Life 

Is a long journey in December gone, 20 

Tedious and full of tribulation. 

Therefore dread sacred Empress, make me rich ; 

My choice is Store of Gold ; the Rich are Wise. 

He that upon his back rich garments wears 

Is wise, though on his head grow Midas' ears. 

Gold is the Strength, the Sinews of the world. 

The Health, the Soul, the Beauty most divine ; 

A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 

Gold is heaven's physic, life's restorative ; 

Oh therefore make me Rich. 30 

Fortune gives to Fortunatus a purse that is inexhaustible. 
With this he pats on costly attire, and visits all the Asian 
C&iirtSf where he is caressed arid made much of for his 
infinite wealth. At Babylon he is shown by the Soldan 
a wondrous hoi, which in a vyish transwyi'ts the wearer 
whithersoever he pleases, over land aria sea* Fortun- 
atus mUs it on, wishes himself at home in Cyprus ; 
where he arrives in a minute, as his sons Ampedo aTid 
Andelocia are talking of him: and tells his Travds, 

Fortunatus. Ampedo. Andelocia. 
Fort, Touch me not, boys, I am nothing but air ; 
Let none speak to me till you have marked me well, — 
Am I as you are, or am I transformed ? 
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And, Methinks, father, you look as you did, only 
your face is more withered. 

Fort, Boys, be proud ; your father hath the whole 
world in this compass ; I am all felicity up to the 
brims. In a minute am I come from Babylon ; I have 
been this half hour in Famagosta. 

And, How ! in a minute, father ? I see travellers 
must lie. 8 

Fort, I have cut through the air like a &loon. I 
would have it seem strange to you. But 'tis true. I 
would not have you believe it neither. But 'tis mira- 
culous and true. Desire to see you brought me to 
Cyprus. I '11 leave you more gold, and go visit 
more countries. 

Amp. The frosty hand of age now nips your blood, 
And strews her snowy flowers upon your head, 
And gives you warning that within few years 
Death needs must marry you : those short lives, 

minutes. 
That dribble out your life, must needs be spent 
In peace, not travel ; rest in Cyprus then. 20 

Could jjrou survey ten worlds, yet you must die ; 
And bitter is the sweet that 's reapt thereby. 

And. Faith, father, what pleasure have you met 
by walking your stations ? 

Fort. What pleasure, boy ? I have revelled with 
Kings, danced with Queens, dallied with Ladies ; 
worn strange attires ; seen Fantasticoes ; conversed 
with Humorists ; been ravished with divine raptures 
of Doric, Lydian, and Phrygian harmonies; I 
have spent tne day in triumpl^ and the night in 
banquetting. 81 

And, rare : this was heavenly. — He that would 
not be an Arabian Phoenix to bum m these sweet fires, 
let him live like an owl for the world to wonder at. 

Amp. Why, brother, are not all these Vanities ? 

Fort. Yanilies ! Ampedo, thy soul is made of lead, 
too dull, too ponderous, to mount up to the incom- 
prehensible glory that travel lifts men to. 

And. Sweeten mine ears, good father, with some 
more. 40 

Fort, When in the warmth of mine own coimtry'B 
arms 
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We jmvn'd like ahigguds. when this niaD horiaon 

Impracni'd np mj bodr, then mine cjbb 

Worriiipp'd Ukcae elou^ as bri^test : but, mj boysy 

Hie |disrring beams which do abroad ^^tear. 

In otner hearens, fire is not half so elear. 

For sdU in all the regions I hsTe seen, 

I aeoni'd to crowd among the moddj throng 

Of the rank mnltitnde, whose thicken'd bieatii 

(Like to condensed fogs) do choke that beaoty. 

Which else would dweU in eveij kingdom's om^IO 

Ko ; I still boldlj stepi into their courti : 

For there to live 'tis rare, O 'tis dirine ; 

There shall yon see &oes angelical ; 

There shall yon see troops of chaste goddesses, 

Whose star-like ejes haTe power (mi^t they still 

shine) 
To make ni^t day, and day more ciystaUine. 
Kear these yon shall behold great heroes, 
White-h^bded conncillors, and joyial spints, 
Standing like fiery chembim to guard 
Tlie montfch, who in god-like glory sits 20 

In midst of these, as if this deity 
Had with a look created a new world, 
The standers by being the fair workmanship. 

And, Oh how my soul is rapt to a third heayen I 
I *11 travel sure, and live with none but kings. 

Amp, But tell me, father, have you in all Courts 
Beheld such ^lory, so majestical, 
In all perfection, no way blemished ? 

Fart. In some Courts shall you see Ambition 
Sit, piecing Dsedalus^s old waxen wings ; 80 

But being clapt on, and they about to fly, 
Even when their hopes are busied in the clouds. 
They melt against the sun of Majesty, 
And down they tumble to destruction. 
By travel, boys, I have seen all these things. 
Fantastic Compliment stalks up and down, 
Tricked in outlandish feathers ; all his words, 
His looks, his oaths, are all ridiculous, 
All apish, childish, and Italianate. ♦ ♦ • 

Orlbams to hit friend Galloway d^ends the pastion 
%nik which (being a pi'isoner in the Englith hing*» 
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court) he is eiuim&ured iofrtmy of the Hug's daughter 
aorifyna. 

Orleans. Galloway. 

Orl, This music makes me but more out of tune. 
Agripyna. 

OalL Gentle Mend, no more. 
Thou say'st Love is a madness : hate it then, 
Even for the name's sake. 

Orl. I love that madness, 
Even for the name*s sake. 

OaZL Let me tame this frenzy, 
By telling thee thou art a prisoner here. 
By telling thee she 's daughter to a King, 
By telling thee the King of Cyprus* son 10 

Shines like a sun between her looks and thine, 
Whilst thou seem'st but a star to Agripyne. 
He loves her. 

Orl, If he do, why so do I. 

OdlL Love is ambitious and loves Majesty. 

Orl, Dear friend, thou art deceiVd : Love's voice 
doth sing 
As sweetly in a beggar as a king. 

OaZL Dear friend, thou art dweiv'd : O bid thy soul 
Lift up her intellectual eyes to heaven, 20 

And in this ample book of wonders read. 
Of what celestial mould, what sacred essence, 
Herself is form'd : the search whereof will drive 
Sounds musical among the jarring spirits, 
And in sweet tune set that which none inherits. 

Orl, I *11 gaze on heaven if Agripyne be there. 
If not : fa, la, la, Sol, la, &c. 

Oall, call this madness in : see, from the window 
Of every eye Derision thrusts out cheeks 
Wrinkled with idiot laughter ; every finger 30 

Is like a dart shot from the hand of Scorn, 
By which thy name is hurt, thy honour torn. 

Orl, Laugh they at me, sweet Galloway ? 

OaZl, Even at thee. 

Orl, Ha, ha, I laugh at them : are they not mad, 
That let my tnie true sorrow make them glad ? 
I dance and sing only to anger Grief, 
That in his anser he might smite life down 
With his iron fist : good heart ) it aeemeth then, 
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They laugh to see grief kill me : fond men, 
Yon laugh at others' tears ; when others smile, 
You tear yourselves in pieces ; vile, vile, vile. 
Ha, ha, when I behold a swarm of fools 
Crowding together to be counted wise, 
I laugh because sweet Agripyne's not there, 
But weep because she is not any where ; 
And weep because (whether she be or not) 
My love was ever and is still forgot ; forgot, forgot, 
forgot. 

Gfall, Draw back this stream: why should my 
Orleans mourn ? 10 

Orl, Look jjronder, Galloway, dost thou see that sun ? 
Nay, good fnend, stare upon it, mark it well : 
Ere he be two hours elder, all that glory 
Is banish'd heaven, and then, for grief, this sky 
(That 's now so jocund) will mourn all in black. 
And shall not Orleans mourn ? alack, alack : 
what a savage tyranny it were 
To enforce Care laugh, and Woe not shed a tear ! 
Dead is my Love ; I am buried in her scorn : 
That is my sunset ; and shall I not mourn ! 20 

Yes by n^ troth I will. 

OcuL Dear friend, forbear ; 
Beauty (like Sorrow) dwelleth everywhere. 
Rase out this strong idea of her face : 
As fair as hers shineth in any place. 

Orl, Thou art a Traitor to tnat White and Red, 
Which sitting on her cheeks (being Cupid's throne) 
Is my heart's Sovereign : when she is dead. 
This wonder (beauty) shall be found in none. 
Now Agripyne 's not mine, I vow to be 30 

In love with nothing but deformity. 
fair Deformity, I muse all eyes 
Are not enamour'd of thee : thou didst never 
Murder men's hearts, or let them pine like wax 
Melting against the sun of thy destiny ; 
Thou art a faithful nurse to Chastity ; 
Thy beauty is not like to Agripyne's, 
For cares, and age, and sickness hers deface. 
But thine 's eternal : Deformity, 
Thy fairness is not like to Agripyne's, 40 

For (dead) her beauty will no beauty have. 
But thy face looks most lovely in the grave. 
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[The humour of a frantic Lover is here done to the 
life. Orleans is as passionate an Inamorato as any 
which Shakspeare ever drew. He is just such another 
adept in Love's reasons. The sober people of the world 
are with him 

a swarm of fools 
Crowding together to be counted wise. 

He talks ** pure Biron and Bomeo^" he is almost as 
poetical as they, quite as philosophical, only a little 
madder. After all, Love's Sectaries are a * * reason unto 
themselves." We have gone retrograde in the noble 
Heresy since the days when Sidney proselyted our 
nation to this mixed health and disease ; the kindliest 
symptom yet the most alarming crisis in the tickHsh 
state of youth; the nourisher and the destroyer of 
hopeful wits ; uie mother of twin-births, wisdom and 
folly, valour and weakness ; the servituae above free- 
dom ; the gentle mind's religion ; the liberal super- 
stition.] 



LX. 

SATIRO-MASTIX ; or, THE UNTRUSSING 
OF THE HUMOROUS POET. 

BY THE SAME. 

The EiNS exacts an oath from Sm Walter Terill to tend 
his Bride CfiLESTiNA to CauH on the marriage night. 
Her Father f to save her honour, gives her a.poisoiunts 
nuxture which she swallows, 

Terill. Oslestina. Father. 

Cod, Why didst thou swear ? 

T&r, The King 
Sat heavy on my resolution. 
Till (out of breath) it panted out an oath. 

Coel, An oath! why, what's an oath? 'tis but the 
smoke 
Of flame and blood ; the blister of the spirit 
Which riseth from the steam of rage, the bubble 
That shoots up to the tongue and scalds the voice ; 
(For oaths are burning words). Thou swor'st but one ; 
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'Tis firozen long ago : if one be numbered. 

What countrymen are they, where do they dwell, 

miAt speak nonght else bnt oaths ? 

TtT, They 're Men of Hell. 
An oath ! wh^ 'tis the traffic of the soul, 
Tis law within a man ; the seal of faith, 
The bond of every conscience ; nnto whom 
We set our thoughts like hands : yea, such a one 
I swore, and to uie King ; a King contains 
A thousand thousand ; when I swore to him, 10 

I swore to them : the very hairs that gua^ 
ms head will rise up like sharp witnesses 
Against my faith and loyalty : his eye 
Would straight condemn me : argue oaths no more ; 
My oath is high, for to the Ein^ I swore. 

CtBl, Must I betray my chastity, so long 
Clean from the treason of rebelling lust ? 
husband, O my father, if poor I 
Must not live chaste, then let me chastely die. 

FaJlh, Aye, here 's a charm shall keep thee chaste. 
Old time hath left us but an hour to play 21 

Omr parts ; begin the scene ; who shall speak first ? 

come, come, 
Oh I, I play the King, and Kings speak first : 
Daughter, stand thou here, thou son Tenll there ; 
We need no prologue, the King entering first, 
He 's a most gracious Prologue : marry, then 
For the catas&ophe or Epilogue, 
There 's one in cloth of suver, which no doubt 
Will please the hearers well when he steps out ; 29 
His mouth is filled with words : see where he stands : 
He '11 make them clap their eyes besides their hands. 
But to my part : suppose who enters now, 
A King whose eyes are set in silver ; one 
That blusheth gold, speaks music, dancing walks. 
Now gathers nearer, takes thee by the hand, 
When strai^t thou think'st the very orb of heaven 
Moves round about thy fingers ; then he speaks, 
Thus — thus — I know not how. 

(7(0bZ. Nor I to answer him. 

FaJOi. No, girl, know'st thou not how to answer 
him? 40 

Why, then, the field is lost^ and he rides home 
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Like a great conqueror : not answer him ! 
Out of tby part already 1 foil'd the scene 1 
Disrank'a tne lines ! msarm'd the action ! 

Ter. Yes, yes, true chastity is tongued so weak 
'Tis overcome ere it know how to speak. 

Fath. Come, come, thou happy close of every 
wrong, 
"lis thou that canst dissolve the hardest doubt ; 
'Tis time for thee to speak, we all are out. 
Daughter, and you tne man whom I call son, 
I must confess I made a deed of gift 10 

To heaven and you, and ^ve my child to both ; 
When on my blessing I did chann her soul 
In the white circle of true chastity, 
Still to run true till death : now, sir, if not, 
She forfeits my rich blessing, and is fined 
With an eternal curse ; then I tell you, 
She shall die now, now whilst her soul is true. 

Ter, Die! 

Ccel, Aye, I am death's echo. 

Fath, O my son : 20 

I am her &ther ; every tear I shed 
Is threescore ten years old ; I weep and smile 
Two kinds of tears ; I weep that sne must die, 
I smile that she must die a vircin : thus 
We joyfiil men mock tears, and tears mock U8. 

Ter, What speaks that cup ? 

Fath, White wine and poison. 

Ter. Oh: 
That very name of poison poisons me. 
Thou winter of a man, thou walking grave, 30 

Whose life ia like a dyine taper : how 
Canst thou define a lover s labouring thoughts ? 
What scent hast thou but death ? what taste but 

earth? 
The breath that purls from thee is like the steam 
Of a new-opened vault : I know thy drift ; 
Because thou 'rt travelling to the luid of graves, 
Thou oovet'st company, and hither bring st 
A healHi of poison to pledge death : a poison 
For this sweet spring ; this element is mine, 
This is the air I breatiie ; corrupt it not : 40 

This heaven ii mine, I bought it with my soul 
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Of him that sells a heaven to bnv a soul. 

Fath, Well, let her go ; she 's thine, thou call'st her 
thine, 
Thy element, the air thou breath'st ; thou knoVst 
The air thga breath'st is common ; make her so. 
Perha]^ thou 'It say, none but the King shall wear 
Thy night-gown, she that laps thee warm with love ; 
And that ]£ngs are not common ; then to shew 
By consequence he cannot make her so. 
Indeed she may promote her shame and thine, 9 
And with your shames, speak a good word for mine. 
The King shining so clear, and we so dim. 
Our dark disgraces will be seen through him. 
Imagine her the cup of thy moist life, 
What man would pledge a King in his own Wife ? 

Ter, She dies : that sentence poisons her : O life \ 
What slave would pled^ a King in his own Wife ? 

Cod, Welcome, O poison, physic against lust, 
Thou wholesome medicine to a constat blood ; 
Thou rare apothecary that canst keep 
My chastity preserv'd within this box 20 

Of tempting dust, this painted earthen pot 
That stands upon the stall of the white soul. 
To set the shop out like a flatterer. 
To draw the customers of sin : come, come, 
Thou art no poison, but a diet-drink 
To moderate my blood : white-innocent wine. 
Art thou made guilty of my death ? oh no. 
For thou thyself art poisoned : take me hence, 
For Innocence shall murder Innocence. [Drinks. 

Ter. Hold, hold, thou slialt not die, my bride, my 
wife, 30 

stop that speedy messenger of death ; 

let nim not run down that narrow path 
Which leads unto thy heart, nor carry news 
To thy removing soul that thou must die. 

Coel, 'Tis done already, the Spiritual Court 
Is breaking up, all ofGices discharg'd. 
My Soul removes from this weak Standing-house 
Of frail mortality. Dear father, bless 
Me now and ever : Dearer man, farewell j 

1 jointly take my leave of thee and life ; 40 
Go tell the King thou hast a constant wife. 
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Fath, Smiles on my cheeks arise, 
To see how sweetly a true virgin dies. 

|The beauty and force of this scene are much dim- 
imshed to the reader of the entire play, when he comes 
to find that this solenm preparation is but a sham con- 
triyance of the father's, and the potion which Cstlestina 
swallows nothing more than a sleeping draught ; from 
the effects of wmch she is to awake in due time, to the 
surprise of her husband, and the great mirth and edifi- 
cation of the King and his courtiers. As Hamlet says, 
they do but *' poison in jest." The sentiments are 
worthy of a real martyrdom, and an Appian sacrifice 
in earnest.] 

LXI. (g.) 
FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE SAME. 

BT THE SAME. 

Horace, What could I do, out of a just revenge. 
But bring them to the Stage ? they envy me. 
Because I hold more worthy company. 

Demetrius, Good Hoi-ace, no ; my cheeks do blush 
for thine. 
As often as thou speak'st so. Where one true 
And nobly- virtuous spirit for thy best part 
Loves thee, I wish one ten e'en from my heart. 
I make account I put up as deep share 10 

In any good man's love, which thy worth owns, 
As thou thyself ; we envy not to see 
Thy friends with bays to crown thy Poesy. 
No, here the gall lies ; we that know what stuff 
Thy very heart is made of, know the stalk 
On which thy learning grows, and can give life 
To thy (once dying) baseness, yet must we 
Dance antics on thy paper. 

Crispirms. This maKes us angry, but not envious. 
No ; were thy warpt soul put in a new mould, 20 
I 'd wear thee as a jewel set in gold. 

[In this Comedy, Ben Jonson, under the name of 
Horace, is reprehended, in retaliation of his '*Poetaii- 
ter;" in which he had attacked two of his Brother 
Dramatis1». jprobably Marston and Decker, under the 
names of Caispinus and Demetrius.] 
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LXII. 

THE HONEST WHOBE : A COMEDY. 

BT THX 8AMB. 

Hospital far LmuUiet, 

Thmn are of ouMl-iiien, as there mre of tame, 

All hiimoiir*d not aliln. We haye here some 

So apish and fioitastic, play with a feather, 

And, though ^twonld gnere a sonl to see God's image 

So Uemisin d and defiui'd, yet do they act 

Such antic and such i«etty lunacies, 

Tbat, spite of aamw, they will make you smile. 

Others again we hare, like hungry lions, 

Fierce as wild hnUs, untameable as flies. — 

PaUemce, 

Patience 1 why, 'tis the soul of peace : 10 

Of all the yirtues. 'tis nearest kin to heaven ; 
It makes men look like gods. — ^The best of men 
That e'er wore earth about him was a Sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breath d. 

LXIII. 

THE SECOND PART OF THE HONEST 

WHORE. 

BY THE SAME. 

Bellafront, a reclaimed ffarlot, recounts some of the 
miseries of her profession. 

Like an iU husband, though I knew the same 

To be my undoinff, follow d I that game. 

Oh when the work of lust had earn'd my bread. 

To taste it how I trembled, lest each bit 

Ere it went down should choke me chewing it. 20 

My bed seem'd like a cabin hung in hell, 

The bawd, hell's porter, and the liquorish wine 

The pandar fetch d, was like an easy fine 
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For which methought I leas'd away my soul, 

And oftentimes, e'en in my qnaffing-bowl, 

Thus said I to myself : I am a Whore, 

And have drunk down thus much confusion more. 

— when in the street 

A fair young modest damsel * I did meet, 

She seem'd to all a dove, when I pass'd by. 

And I to all a raven ; every eye 

That foUow'd her, went with a bashfdl glance ; 

At me each bold and jeering countenance 10 

Darted forth scorn : to her, as if she had been 

Some tower unvanquished, would they vail ; 

'Gainst me swoln rumour hoisted every sail : 

She crown'd with reverend praises pass'd by them, 

I, though with face mask'd, could not 'scape the hem ; 

For, as if heaven had set strange marks on whores. 

Because they should be pointing stocks to man, 

Drest up in civilest shape a courtezan ; 

Let her walk saint-like, noteless, and unknown, 

Yet she 's betray'd by some trick of her own. 20 

Tht Happy Man. 
He that makes gold his wife, but not his whore. 
He that at noon-day walks by a prison door. 
He that in the sun is neither beam nor mote. 
He that 's not mad after a petticoat, 

* This simple picture of Honour and Shame, contrasted witbont 
violence, and ezinressed withoatimmodestjr, is worth all tiie $tronff 
Jinet against the Harlof s Profession, with which both Parts ox 
this play are offensively crowded. A Satirist is always to be sus- 
pected, who, to make vice odious, dwells upon all its acts and 
minutest circumstances with a sort of reUsn and retroq)ecttve 
gust But so near are the boundaries of panegyric and inveddve, 
that a worn-out Sinner is sometimes found to make the best 
Beclaimer against Sin. The same high-reasoned descriptions 
which in his unregenerate state served to inflame his appetites. 
In his new province of a Moralist wiU serve him (a little turned) 
to expose the oiormity of those appetites in other men. No one 
will doubt, who reads Marston's Satires, that the author in some 
part of his life must have been something more Uian a theorist 
in vice. Have we never heard of an old preacher in the pulptt 
display such an insight into the mystery of ungodliness, as made 
xu wonder with reason how a good man came bv it ? When ' 
Cervantes with such proflciency of fondness dwells upon the 
Don's libraiT, who sees not that he has been a great reader of 
books of Knu^t-Errantry? perhaps was at some time of his life 
in danger ofxalling into those very extravagances which he 
ridienles so happQy in his Hero ? 
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He for whom poor men's curses dig no grave, 
He that is neither Lord's nor Lawyer's slave, 
He that makes This his sea and That his shore, 
He that in 's coffin is richer than before, 
He that counts Youth his sword and Age his staff. 
He whose right hand carves his own epitaph. 
He that upon his death-bed is a Swan, 
And dead, no Crow ; he is a Happy man.* 
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WESTWARD HOE : A COMEDY. 

BY THOMAS DEGKEB AND JOHN WEBSTER. 

Pleasure f the general jmrsuit. 

Sweet Pleasure ! 

Delicious Pleasure ! earth's supremest good, 10 

The sprine of blood, though it dry up our blood. 

Bob me of that (though to be dnuik with pleasure. 

As rank excess even in best things is bad, 

Toms man into a beast) yet, that being gone, 

A horse, and this (the goodliest shape) au one. 

We feed ; wear rich attires ; and strive to cleave 

The stars with marble towers ; fi^ht battles ; spend 

Our blood, to buy us names ; ana in iron hold 

Will we eat roots t' imprison fugitive gold : 

But to do thus what spell can us excite ? 20 

This ; the strong magic of our appetite : 

To fecwst which nchly, life itself undoes. 

Who 'd not die thus ? 

Whv even those that starve in voluntary wants. 

And, to advance the mind, keep the flesh poor. 

The world enioyiujg them, they not the world ; 

Would they ao this, but that they are proud to sue 

A sweetness from such sourness ? 

Let music 
Charm with her excellent voice an awful silence 30 

* The tarn of this is the same with lago's definition of a De- 
serring Woman : " She that was ever fair and never proud," Ac. 
The matter is superior. 
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Tlirough all this building, that her sphery soul 
May (on the wings of air) in thousand forms 
Invisibly fly, yet be eigoy'd. 



LXV. 

A WOMAN KILKD WITH KINDNESS : 
A TRAGEDY. 

BY THOMAS HEYWOOD. 

Mr Fbankford discovers ifuU his Wife has been, 
unfaithful to him. 

Mrs Fra, by what words, what title, or what 
name 
Shall I entreat your pardon ? Pardon ! oh ! 
I am as far from hoping «"^1i "y^^tflfftMi 
*As Lucifer from heaven. To calTyou husband ! 
(0 me most wretched !) I have lost that name, 
I am no more your wife. 
Fran, Spare thou thy tears, for I will weep for 
thee, 10 

And keep thy coimtenance, for I '11 blush for thee. 
Now, I protest, I think, 'tis I am tainted. 
For I am most asham'd ; and 'tis more hard, 
For me to look upon thy guilty face. 
Than on the sun's clear brow : what wouldst thou 
speak? 
Mrs Fra, I would I had no tongue, no ears, no 
eyes, 
No apprehension, no capacity. 
When do you spurn me like a dog ? when tread me 
Under your feet ? when drae me by the hair % 
^o' I deserve a thousand thousand fold 20 

More than you can inflict : yet, once my husband, 
For womanhood, to which I am a shame, 
Though once an ornament ; even for his sake 
That hath redeemed our souls, mark not my fSsM^, 
Nor hack me with your sword : but let me go 
\ Perfect and undeformed to my tomb. \ 
; I am not worthy that I should prevail j 
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In the least suit ; no, not to speak to you. 
Nor look on ^ou, nor to be in jonr presence : 
Yet as an abject this one snit 1 craye, 
This granted, I am ready for my grave. 

Fran, My Qod, with patience arm me ! rise, nay 
rise. 
And I 'U debate with thee. Was it for want 
Thou played'st the strumpet 1 Wast thou not sapply'd 
With eyery pleasure, fashion, and new toy ; 
Nay even beyond my calling ? 

Jm Fra, I was. 10 

Fran, Was it then disability in me ? 
Or in thine eve seem'd he a properer man ? 

Mrs Fra, no. 

Fran, Did not I lodge thee in my bosom ? 
Wear thee in my heart ? 

Mr» Fra, You did. 

Fran, I did indeed, witness my tears I did. 
Go bring my infants hither. O Nan, O Nan ; 
If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 
The blemish of my house, nor my dear loye, 20 

Gould have with-held thee from so lewd a hat. 
Yet for these in&nts, these young harmless souls, 
On whose white brows thy shame is charactered, 
And grows in ereatness as they wax in years ; 
Look out on them, and melt away in tears. 
Away with them ; lest as her spotted body 
Hath stain'd their names with stripe of bastardy, 
So her adulterous breath may blast their spirits 
With her infectious thoughts. Away with them. 

Mrs Fra, In this one life I die ten thousand 
deaths. 30 

Fran, Stand up, stand up, I will do nothing 
rashly. 
I will retire awhile into my study, 
And thou shalt hear thy sentence presently. [Exit, 

Ht returns tcith Cranwill his friend. ShtfaUs on her 

hnees, 

Fran, My words are reeister'd in heaven already. 
With patience hear me. I '11 not martyr thee. 
Nor mark thee for a strumpet ; but with usage 
Of more humility torment thy soul, 
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And JcUl thee e'en with kiTidness, 

Gran, Mr Frankford. 

Fran, Good Mr Cranwell. — Woman, hear thy 
judgment ; 
Gk) make thee ready in thy best attire ; 
Take with thee all thy gowns, all thy apparel : 
Leave nothing that did ever call thee mistress, 
Or by whose sight, being left here in the house, 
I may remember such a woman was. 
Choose thee a bed and hanging for thy chamber ; 
Take with thee every thing which hath thy mark, 10 
And get thee to my manor seven miles off ; 
Where live ; 'tis thine, I freelv give it thee ; 
My tenants by shall famish thee with wains 
To carry all thy stuff within two hours ; 
No longer will I limit thee my sight. 
Choose which of all my servants tiiou lik'st best. 
And they are thine to attend thee. 

Mrs Fra, A mild sentence. 

Fi-an, But as thou hop'st for heaven, as thou 
believ'st 
Thy name 's recorded in the book of life, 20 

I charge thee never after this sad day 
To see me or to meet me ; or to send 
By word, or writing, gift, or otherwise, 
To move me, by thyself, or by thy friends ; 
Nor challenge any part in my two children. 
So farewell. Nan ; for we will henceforth be 
As we had never seen, ne'er more shall see. 

Mrs Fra, How ftill my heart is, in mine eyes 
appears ; 
What wants in words, I will supply in tears, 

Fi'an, Come, take your coach, your stuff ; all must 
along : 30 

Servants and all make ready, all be gone. 
It was thy hand cut two hearts out of one. 

Cranwell, Frankfobo, and Nicholas, a Servant. 

Gran, Why do you search each room about your 
house, 
Now that you have dispatch*d your wife away ? 

Fran, sir, to see tnat notmng may be left 
That ever was my wife's : I lov'd her dearly 

I. 
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And when I do but think of her nnkindness, 

My thoughts are all in hell ; to avoid which torment, 

I would not have a bodkin nor a cuff, 

A bracelet, necklace, or rebate wire, 

Nor anything that ever was call'd hers, 

Left me, by which I might remember her. 

Seek round about. 

Nic, Here 's her lute flung in a comer. 

Fran, Her lute f Oh God ! upon this instrument 
Her fingers have ran ^uick diyimonj^ 10 

Swifter than that which now^divides our hearts. 
These frets have made me pleasant, that have now 
Frets of my heart-strings made. master Craawell, 
Oft hath she made this melancholy wood 
(Now mute and dumb for her disastrous chance) 
Speak sweetly many a note, sound many a strain 
To her own ravishing voice, which being well stmn|^ 
What pleasant strange airs have they jointly nmg 1 
Post with it after her ; now nothing 's left ; 
Of her and hers I am at once bereft. 20 

NiOHOLAS aoertdka Mbs Fbankfobd on ha*jaumeif, osmK 

ddwtn iht, lute, 

Mrs Fra, I know the lute ; oft have I sung to thee : 
We both are out of tune, both out of time. 

Nic. My master commends him unto ye ; 
There *s all he can find that was ever yours. 
He prays you to forget him, and so he bids you 
farewell. 

Mrs Fra, I thank him, he is kind, and ever was. 
All you that have true feeling of my grief. 
That know my loss, and have relenting hearts. 
Gird me about ; and help me with your tears 
To wash my spotted sins : my lute shall groan ; 30 
It cannot weep, but shall lament my moan. 
If you return unto your master, say 
(Tho* not from me, for I am unworthy 
To blast his name so with a strumpet s tongue). 
That you have seen me weep, wish myself dead. 
Nay you may say too (for my vow is past) 
Last night you saw me eat and drink my last. 
This to your master you may say and swear ; 
For it is writ in heaven, ana decreed here. 
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Go break this lute on my coach's wheel, 
As the last music that I e*er shall make ; 
Not as my husband's gift, but my £urewell 
To all earth's joy ; ana so your master tell. 

Nic. I '11 do your commendatioiis. 

Mrs Fra, O no : 
I dare not so presume ; nor to my children : 
I am disclaim d in both, alas, I am. 

never teach them, when they come to speak, 

To name the name of mother ; chide their tongue 10 
If they by chance light on that hated word ; 
Tell them 'tis naught, for when that word they name 
(Poor pretty souls) they harp on their own shame. 
So, now unto my coach, then to my home, 
So to my death-oed ; for from this sad hour, 

1 never will nor eat, nor drink, nor taste 
Of any cates that may preserve my life : 

I never will nor smile, nor sleep, nor rest. 

But when my tears have wash'd my black soul white, 

Sweet Saviour to Thy hands I yield my sprite. 20 

Mrs Frankford {dyin^). Sib Francis Acton {h^' 
brother), SiB Charles Mountfobd. MbBIalbt, 
and otMT of her husbaTuTs friendt. 

Mai, How fare you, Mrs Frankford ? 

Mrs Fra, Sick, sick, O siek : give me some air, I 
pray 
Tell me, oh tell me, where is Mr Frankfo^ 
Will he not deign to see me ere I die ? 

Mai, Yes, Mre Frankford : divers gentlemen, 
Your loving neighbours, with that just request 
Have mov'd ana told him of your weak estate : 
Who, tho' with much ado to get belief, 
Examining of the general circumstance. 
Seeing your sorrow and your penitence, 30 

And hearing therewithal the great desire 
You have to see him ere you left the world. 
He gave to us his feith to follow us ; 
And sure he will be here immediately. 

Mrs Fra, You have half reviv'd me with tiie 
ple€tsing news : 
Raise me a litue higher in my bed. 
Blush I not, brother Acton I blush I not^ air CharUs? 
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Can you not read my fault writ in my cheek ? 
Is not my crime there ? tell me, gentlemen. 

Char, Alas ! good mistress, sickness hath not left 
70U 
Blood m your face enough to make you bluah. 

Mrs Fra, Then sickness like a firiend my finilt 
would hide. 
Is my husband come ? my soul but tarries 
His arrival, then I am fit for heaven. 

Acton, I came to chide you, but my words of hate 
Are tum'd to pity and compassionate grief. 
I came to rate you, but my Drawls, you see, 10 

Melt into tears, and I must weep by thee. 
Here 's Mr Frankford now. 

Mb Fbankfobd eaten. 

Fran, Good-morrow, brother ; morrow, gentlemen: 
God, that hath laid this cross upon our heads, 
Might (had he pleased) have made our oause of 

meeting 
On a more fair and more contented ^und : 
But he that made us, made us to this woe. 

Mrs Fra, And is he come ? methinks that voioe I 
know. 

Fran. How do you, woman ? 

Mrs Fra, Well, Mr Frankford, well ; but shall be 
better 20 

I hope within this hour. Will you vouchsafe 
(Out of your grace, and your humanity) 
To take a spotted strumpet by the hand ? 

Fran, Tuis hand once held my heart in faster 
bonds 
Than now 'tis ^p'd by me. God pardon them 
That made us hrst break hold. 

Mrs Fra, Amon, amen. 
Out of my zeal to heaven, whither I 'm now bound, 
I was so impudent to wish you here ; 
And once more beg your pardon. Oh ! good man, 80 
And father to my children, pardon me. 
Pardon, pardon me : my fault so heinous is, 
That if you in this world forgive it not, 
Heaven will not clear it in the world to come. 
Faintness hatii so usurped upon my knees 
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That kneel I cannot : but on my heart's knees ^ 
My prostrate soul lies thrown down at your feet 
To beg your gracious pardon. Pardon, O pardon hie ! 

Fran, As freely from the low depth of my soul 
As my Redeemer hath forgiven His death, 
I pardon thee ; I will shea tears for thee ; 
Pray with thee : 

And, in mere pity of thy weak estate, 
I *11 wish to die with thee. 

All, So do we all. 10 

Frcm, Even as I hope for pardon at that day, 
When the great judge of heaven in scarlet sits. 
So be thou pardon'd. Tho' thy rash offence 
Divorc'd our bodies, thy repentant tears 
Unite our souls. 

Char, Then comfort, mistress Frankford ; . 
You see your husband hath forgiven your fall ; 
Then rouse your spirits, and cheer your fainting soul. 

Susan, How is it with you ? 

Acton, How d'ye feel yourself ? 20 

Mrs Fra, Not of this world. 

Fran, I see you are not, and I weep to see it. 
My wife, the mother to my pretty baoes ; 
Both those lost names I do restore thee back, 
And with this kiss I wed thee once affain : 
Tho* thou art wounded in thy honourd name, 
And with that grief upon thy death-bed Heat ; 
Honest in heart, upon my soul, thou diest. 

Mrs Fra, Paidon'd on earth, soul, thou in heaven 
art free 
Once more. Thy wife dies thus embracing thee. 30 

[Heywood is a sort of prose Shakspeare. His soenes 
are to the full as natural and affecting. But we miss 
the Poetf that which in Shakspeare always appears out 
and above the surface of the nature, Heywood's char- i 

acters, his Country Gentlemen, &o. are exactly what J 

we see (but of the best kind of what we see) in life. 1 

Shakspeare makes us believe, while we are among his 
lovely creations, that they are nothing but what we are 
f amuiar with, as in dreams new thin^ seem old : bat 
we awake, and sigh for the differenced] 
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LZYI. (O.) 

THE FAIR MAID OF THE EXCHANGE: 
A CX)MEDT. 

BY THE SAME. 

Cripple offers to fit Frank Golding wUh reedp'wcdt 

Love Epistles, 

Frank, Of thy own writmg ! 

Grip, My own, I assure you, Sir. 

Frank. Faith, thoa hast robb*d some sonnet-book 
or other, 
And now would'st make me think they are thine own. 

Crip. Why, think'st thou that I cannot write a 
Letter, 
Ditty, or Sonnet, with judicial phrase, 
As pretty, pleasing, and pathehcal. 
As the l>e8t Ovid-imitatiii^ dunce 
In the whole town ? 

Fra/nk, I think thou canst not. 10 

Crip, Yea, I '11 swear I cannot. 
Yet, Sirrah, I could coney-catch the world, 
Make myself famous for a sudden wit. 
And be admired for my dexterity. 
Were I disposed. 

Frank. I prithee, how ? 

Crip, Why, thus, There lived a Poet in this town 
(If we may term our modem wiiters Poets), 
Sharp-witted, bitter- tongiied ; his pen, of steel ; 
His ink was temper'd with the biting juice 20 

And extracts of the bitterest weeds that grew ; 
He never wrote but when the elements 
Of fire and water tilted in his brain. 
This fellow, ready to give up his ghost 
To Lucia's bosom, did bequeath to me 
His library, which was just nothing 
But rolls, and scrolls, and bundles of cast wit, 
Such as durst never visit Paul's Church Yard. 
Amongst 'em all I lighted on a quire 
Or two of paper, fill'a with Songs and Ditties. 30 
And here and there a hungry Epigram ; 
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These I reserve to my own proper use, 
And Pater-noster-like have conn'd them all. 
I could now^ when I am in company, 
At ale-house, tavem, or an ordinary. 
Upon a theme make an extemporal dit^ 
(Or one at least should seem extemporal), 
Out of the abundance of this legacy, 
That all would judge it, and report it too, 
To be the infant of a sudden wit, 
And then were I an admirable fellow. 
FraTik, This were a piece of cunning. 10 

Crip, I could do more ; for I could make enquiry, 
Where the best-witted gallants use to dine, 
Follow them to the tavern, and there sit 
In the next room with a calfs head and brimstone, 
And over-hear their talk, observe their humours. 
Collect their jests, put them into a plav, 
And tire them too with payment to benold 
What I have filch'd from them. This I oould do. 
But for shame that man should so arraign 20 

Their own fee-simple wits for verbal theft t 
Yet men there be that have done this and that, 
And more by much more than the most of them.* 

[After this specimen of the pleasanter^ vein of Hey- 
wood, I am tempted to extract some lines from ms 
''Hierarchie of Angels, 1634:" not strictly as a 
Dramatic Poem, but because tne passage contains a 
string of names, all bat that of Tro^MMt, his oontem- 

* The full title of thli PUt ii *' The Fair Maid of the Ezdiaoge, 
with the Humours of the Crtople of Fenchnrch.'* The obore 
Satire agahut some I>rainatlc Plaglaiiflta of the ttine, Is put into 
the mouth of the Cripple, who is aa excellent fellow, and the 
Hero of the Comedj. Of his humour this extract is a sniBctait 
specimen; bat he is described (albeit a tradesman, yet wealthy 
withal), with heroic qoafities of mind and bodr ; the latter of 
which he evinces by reseatng his Mistress (tiie Fair Maid) from 
three robbers by the main tone of one emteh Instily applied; 
and the former by his foregoing the advantages which this 
action gained him in her good oi^nlon, and bestowing his wit imd 
flnesse in p i'oc iu lng for her a hnsband,in the person of his frtend 
Oolding, more worthy of her besntf , than he could ooneetTt W» 
own maimed and halting limbs to be. It woold require some 
Mkbiess hi a dramatitt now-«-days to exhibit soeh a Chmeter ; 
mad some lock in flndinga siiflldent Actor, who would be wiUiaf 
lo penMoate the taflrmtttoa, together with the virtnes, of the 
ScMe Cripple. 
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poraiy Dramatists. He is complaining in a mood half 
serious, half comic, of the disrespect w(uoh Poets in his 
own times meet with from the world, compared with 
the honours paid them by Antiquity. The>^ they could 
afford them three or four sonorous names, and at full 
length ; as to Ovid, the addition of.Publius Naso 
Sulmensis ; to Seneca, that of Lucius Annaaas Corduk 
bensis ; and the like. J^ow, says he. 

Our modem Poets to that pass are driven, 

Those names are curtail'd which they first had given ; 

And, as we wish'd to have their memories drown'd, 

We scarcely can afford them half their sound. 

Greene, who had in both Academies ta'en 

Decree of Master, yet could never gain 

To De call'd more than Robin : who, had he 

Profest ought save the Muse, served, and been free 

After a sev'n years 'prenticeship, might have 

(With credit too) cone Robert to his grave. 10 

Marlowe, renown'd for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne'er attain beyond the name of Kit ; 

Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was call*d but Tom. Tom Watson; though he 

wrote 
Able to make Apollo's self to dote 
Upon his Muse ; for all that he could strive. 
Yet never could to his full name arrive. 
Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem) 
Could not a second syllable redeem. 20 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 
Of the rarest wits, was never more than Frank. 
Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose inchanting quill 
Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 
And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 
Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 
Fletcher, and Webster, of that learned pack 
None of the meanest, neither was but Jack ; 
Decker but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton ; 
And he 's now but Jack Ford, that once were John. 80 

[Possibly our Poet was a little sore, that this con- 
temptuous curtailment of their Baptifflnal Names was 
chiefly exercised upon his Poetical Brethren of the 
Drama, We hear nothing about Sam Daniel, or Ned 
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Spenser, in his catalogue. The familiarity of common 
discourse might probably take the greater liberties with 
the Dramatic Poets, as conoeiying of them as more upon 
a level wil^ the Stage Actors. Or did their greater 
publicity, and popularity in consequence, fasten these 
diminutiyes upon them out of a feeling of love and 
kindness, as we say Harry the Fifth, rather than Heniy , 
when we would express good-will i — as himself says, m 
those reviying words put into his mouth by Shakspeare, 
where he would comfcnrt and confirm his doubting 
brothers : — 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds. 
But Harry, Harry ! 

And doubtless Heywood had an indistinct conception 
of this trutii, when (coming to his own name), with 
that beautiful rettudii^ which is natural to one that, 
not satirically given, lias wandered a little out of his 
way into something recriminative, he goes on to say : — 

Nor speak I this, that any here exprest 

Should think themselves less worthy than the rest 

Whose names have their full syllables and sound ; 

Or that Frank, Kit, or Jack, are the least wound 

Unto their fame and merit. I for my part 

(Think others what they please) accept that heart. 

Which courts my love in most familiar phrase ; 

And that it takes not from my pains or praise. 

If any one to me so blontly come : 

I hold he loves me best that calls me Tom. 10 



LXVII. (g.) 

THE GOLDEN AOE : AN HISTORICAL 

PLAY. 

BY THE SAME. 

SiBHiLA, the wife of Saturn, it ly him enjoined to slay the 
new-hom oXJvnxR, None can do it for his smiles, 

SiBiLLA. Vesta. Nttbse. 

Sib, Mother, of all that ever mothers were 
Most wretched I Kiss thy sweet babe ere he die 
That hath life only lent to suffer death. 
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Swset Ud, I would thy father saw thee smile. 
Thy beauty, and thy pretty infancy, 
Woald mollify his heart, were *t hew*d from flint, 
Or carved with iron tools from Gorsic rock. 
Thou langh'st to think thou must be kiU'd in jest 
Oh ! if thou need*st must die, I'll be thy muruLereas^ 
And kill thee with my kisses, pretty knaye. — 
And oanat thou lau^h to see thy mother weep ? 
Or »rt tliou in thy dieerful smiles so free, 
In Bconi of thy rude father's tyranny ? . . . 10 

I *ll kiss thee ere I kill thee : for my life 
The lad so smiles, I cannot hold the knife. 

Vest, Then give him me ; I ain his Grandmother, 
And I will kilfhim gently : this sad office 
IMongs to me, as to the next of kin. 
Sib, For heayen's sake, when you kill him, hurt 

him not. 
Veat, Come, little knaye, prepare your naked throat 
I haye not heart to give thee many wounds. 
My kindness is to take thy life at once. 
Now— 20 

Alabk, my pretty Grandchild, smilest thou still 9 
I have lust to kiss, but haye no heart to kiU. 

Xitrse, You may be careless of the King's command, 
But it concerns me ; and I love my life 
1^1 ore than I do a suckling's. Give him me, 
I *ll make him siu^ ; a sharp weapon lend, 
I *ll (juiokly bring the youngster to his end. — 
Alack, my pretty knave, 'tsvere more than sin 
AVith a sharp knife to touch thy tender skin. 

Madam, he 's so full of angel grace, 30 

1 cannot strike, he smiles so in my face. 

Sih, I'll wink, and strike ; come, once more reach 
him hither ; 
For die he must, so Saturn hath decreed : 
'Las for a world I would not see him bleed. 

J'est. Ne shall he do. But swear me secrecy ; 
Tlio Babe shall Uve, and we be dangerless. 
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LXVIII. (G.) 

THE SILVEE AGE : ATS HISTORICAL 

PLAY. 

BY THE SAME. 

PBOBIBFDn tetkvng Flowers. 

Pros. O may these meadows ever barren be, 
That yield of flowers no more variety ! 
Here neither is the White nor Sanguine Rose, 
The Strawberry Flower, the Paimce, nor Violet ; 
Methinks I have too poor a meadow chose : 
Going to beg, I am with a beggar met, 
That wants as much as I. I should do ill 
To take from them that need. — 

Cbbes, qfter the Rape qf her Daughter, 

Cer, Where is my four and lovely Proserpine ? 
The feast is done, and she not yet retumea. 10 

Speak, Jove's fair Daughter, whither art thou stray'd t 
I ve sought the meadows, fflebes, and new-reap'd fields, 
Yet cannot find my Child. Her scattered flowers, 
And garland half made up, I 've lit upon ; 
But her I cannot spy. Behold the trace 
Of some strange waggon, * that hathsoorched thefields, 
And singed the grass : these ruts the sun ne'er sear'd. 
Where wt thon, Love, where art thou, Proserpine ? — 

She quettions TRITON /or her Daughter, 

Cer. thou that on thy shelly trumpet 

Summons the sea-god, answer from the depth. 20 

TrU. On Neptune's sea-horse with my concave 
trump, 
Thro' all the abyss I 've shrill'd thy daughter's loss. 
Hie channels clothed in waters, the low cities 
In which the water-gods and sea-nymphs dwell, 
I have perused ; sought thro' whole woods and forests 
Of leafless coral, planted in the deeps ; 
Toss'd up the beds of pearl ; rousea up huee whales, 
And stem sea-monsters, from their rocky aejia ; 
Those bottoms, bottomless ; shallows and shelves ; 

* The Car of Dis. 
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And all those currents where th' earth's springs 

break in ; 
Those plains where Neptune feeds his porpoises ; 
Sea-morses, seals, and all his cattle else : 
Thro' all our ebbs and tides my trump hath blazed her, 
Yet can no cavern shew me Proserpine. 

She questums the Earth. 

Cer. Fair sister £arth, for all these beauteous fields. 
Spread o'er thy breast ; for all these fertile crops, 
With which mj plenty hath enrich'd thy bosom ; 
For all those nch and pleasant wreaths of grain, 
With which so oft thy temples I have crowned ; 10 
For all the yearly liveries, and fresh robes, 
Upon thy summer beauty I bestow — 
Shew me my Child ! 

Earth, Not in revenge, fair Ceres, 
That your remorseless ploughs have rack't my breast. 
Nor tnat your iron-toothed harrows print my face 
So full of wrinkles ; that you dig my sides 
For marie and soil, and make me bleed my springs 
Thro' all my open'd veins to weaken me — 
Do I conceal your daughter. I have spread 20 

My arms from sea to sea, look'd o'er my mountains, 
Examln'd all my pastures, groves, and plains. 
Marshes and wolds, my wocds and champain fields. 
My dens and caves — and yet, from foot to head, 
I have no place on which the Moon* doth tread. 

Cer, Then, Earth, thou'st lost her ; and for Proser- 
pine, 
I *11 strike thee with a lasting barrenness. 
No more shall plenty crown thy fertile brows ; 
I '11 break thy ploughs, thy oxen murrain strike : 
With idle agues I '11 consume thy swains ; 80 

Sow tares and cockles in thy lands of wheat. 
Whose spikea the weed and cooch-grass shall outgrow. 
And choke it in the blade. The rotten showers 
Shall drown thy seed, which the hot sun shall parch, 
Or mildews rot ; and what remains, shall be 
A prey to ravenous birds. — Oh Proserpine ! — 
You Gods that dwell above, and you below. 
Both of the woods and gardens, rivers, brooks, 

* Proserpine ; who was also Luna In Heaven, Diana on Earth. 
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Fountains and wells, some one among you all 
Shew me her self or grave : to you I call. 

Abethusa riidh. 

Are, That can the river Arethusa do. 
My streams you know, fair Goddess, issue forth 
From Tartary hy the Tenarian isles : 
My head 's in Hell where Stygian Pluto reigns, 
There did I see the lovely Proserpine, 
Whom Pluto hath rapt hence : behold her girdle, 
Which on her way dropped from her lovely waisl^ 
And scatter'd in my sti^ms. — Fair Queen, adieu 1 10 
Grown you my banks with flowers, as I tell true* 

LXIX. (g.) 

THE BRAZEK AGE : AN HISTORICAL 

PLAY. 

BY THE SAME. 

Venus courts Adonis. 

Ven, Wh^ doth Adonis fiy the Queen of Love, 
And shun this ivory girdle of my arms ? 
To be thus scarfd the dreadful God of War 
Would give me conquer'd kingdoms. For a kiss 
But half like this, i could command the Sun 
£ise 'fore his hour, to bed before his time ; 
And, being love-sick, change his golden beams 
And make his £Eu;e pale as his sister Moon. 
Look on me, Adon, with a steadfast eye, 20 

That in these crystal glasses I mav see 
My beauty that charms Gods, makes Men amaz'd 
And stown'd with wonder. Doth this roseate pillow 
Offend my Love ! 

With my white fingers will I clap thy cheek ; 
WMsper a thousand pleasures in thy ear. 

Adon, Madam, you are not modest. I affect 
The unseen beautv that adorns the mind : 
This looseness makes you foul in Aden's eye. 
If you will tempt me, let me in your £M)e 
Bead blushfulness and fear ; a modest blush 80 

Would make your cheek seem much more beautifal. 
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Fen, wert thou made of attme, 

I have heat to melt thee ; I am Queen of Lore. 
There is no practiced art of dalliance 
Of which I am not mistress, and can use. 
I have kisses that can murder unkind words. 
And strangle hatred that the gall sends forth ; 
Touches to raise thee, were thy spirits half-deiid ; 
Words that can pour affection down thy ears. 
Love me ! thou canst not choose ; tnou shalt not 
choose. 9 

AdoTu Madam, you woo not well. Men covet not 
These proffer'd pleasures, but love sweets denied. 
These prostituted pleasures surfeit still ; 
Where 's fear, or doubt, men sue with best good wilL 

Ven, Thou canst instruct the Queen of Love in 
love. 
Thou shalt not, Adon, take me by the hand ; 
Yet, if thou needs will force me, take my pahn. 
I '11 frown on him : alas ! mybrow 's so smooth, 
It will not bear a wrinkle.— Hie thee hence 
Unto the chace, and leave me ; but not yet : 
I '11 sleep this night upon £&dymion's bank, 20 

On which the Swain was courted by the Moon. 
,Dare not to come ; thou art in our disgrace : 
Yet, if thou come, I can afford thee place 1 

Ta(EBVB Jeers Vulcan. 

FW. Good morrow, Phoebus ; what 's the news 
abroad ? — 
For thou seest all things in the world are done, 
Men act by day-light, or the sight of sun. 

Fhceb. Sometime I cast my eye upon the sea, 
To see the tumbling seal or porpoise play. 
There see I merchants trading, and tneir saUs 
Big-bellied with the wind ; sea fights sometimes 30 
RisiB with their smoke-thick clouds to dark my 

beams ; 
Sometimes I fix my face upon the earth, 
^^ith my warm fervour to give metals, trees, 
Herbs, plants and flowers, life. Here in gardens 

walk 
Loose ladies with their lovers arm in arm. 
Yonder the laboring ploTvman drives his team. 
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Further I may behold main battles pitched ; 

And whom I favour most (by the wmd's help) 

I can assist with my transparent rays. 

Here spy I cattle feeding ; forests there 

Stored with wild beasts ; here shepherds with theii* 

lasses, 
Piping beneath the trees while their flocks graze. 
In cities I see trading, walking, bugaining, 
Buying and selling, eoodness, oadness, all things-— 
And shine alike on all. 

VuL Thrice happy Phoebus, 10 

That, whilst poor Vulcan is confin'd to Lemnos, 
Hast eyery day these pleasures. What news else t 

FhoBb. No emperor walks forth, but I see his state ; 
Nor sports, but I his pastimes can behold. 
I see all coronations, nmerals, 
Marts, fairs, assemblies, pageants, sights and shows. 
No hunting, but I better see the chace 
Than they that rouse the game. What see I not f 
There *s not a window, but my beams break in ; 
No chink or cranny, but my rays pierce through ; 20 
And there I see, Vulcan, wond'rous things ; 
Things that thyself, nor any Ood besides, 
Would giye beuef to. 

And, shall I tell thee, Vulcan, t'other day 
What I beheld t — I saw the great God Mars — 

VuL God Mars — 

Phosb, As I was peeping through a cranny, abed — 

VuL Abed ! with whom ? — some pretty wench, I 
warrant. 

PJujBb, She was a pretty wench. 

FuL Tell me, good Phoebus, 80 

That, when I meet him, I may flout God Maxa ; 
Tell me, but tell me truly, on thy life. 

Pkc^, Not to dissemble, Vulcan, 'twas thy wife ! 

The Peers of Oreeoe go i% qyett o/HXBOXJLES asud find kim 
in voman's veeds, tpmnivg fpiih OiOUALE. 

Jason, Our business was to Theban Herculea. 
'Twas told us, he remain'd with Omphale, 
The Theban Queen. . 

Telamon, Speak, which is Omphale? or whicli 
Alcidesl 
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Pollux, Lady, our purpose was to Hercules ; 
Shew us the man. 

Omp, Behold him there. 

Atreus, Where? 

OmpK There, at his task. 

Jos, Alas, this Hercules ! 
This is some base effeminate Groomi, not he 
That with his puissance frighted all the earth. 

Her, Hath Jason, Nestor, Castor, Telamon, 
Astreus, Pollux, all forgot their friend I 10 

We are the man. 

Jas, Woman, we know thee not : 
We came to seek the Jove-bom Hercules, 
That in his cradle strangled Juno's snakes, 
And triumph'd in the brave Olympic games. 
He that the Gleonean lion slew, 
Th' Erimanthian bear, the bull of Marathon, 
The Lemean hydra, and the winged hart. 

Tel. We would see the Theban 
That Cacus slew, Busiris sacrificed, 20 

And to his horses hurl'd stem Diomed 
To be devour*d. 

Pol, That freed Hesione 
From the sea whale, and after ransack'd Troy, 
And with his own hand slew Laomedon. 

Nes, He by whom Dercilus and Albion fell ; 
He that CEcalia and Betricia won. 

Atr, That monstrous G^ryon with his three heads 
vanquished. 
With Linus, Lichas that usurped in Thebes, 
And captived there his beauteous Megara. 30 

Pol. That Hercules by whom the Centaurs fell, 
Great Achelous, the Stymphalides, 
And the Cremona giants : where is he ? 

Tel, That trait'rous Nessus with a shaft transfizt, 
Strangled Antheus, purged Augeus* stalls. 
Won the bright apples of th* Hesperides. 

Jas. He that the Amazonian baldrick won ; 
That Achelous with his club subdued, 
And won from him the Pride of Caledon, 
Fair Deianeira, that now mourns in Thebes 40 

For absence of the noble Hercules ! 

Atr, To him we came; but, since he lives not 
here, 
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Come, Lords ; we will return these presents back 
Unto the constant Lady, whence they came. 

Her, Stay, Lords — 

Jos, *Mong8t women ? — 

Her, For that Theban's sake, 
Whom you profess to love, and came to seek, 
Abide awhile ; and by my love to Greece, 
I '11 bring before you that lost Hercules, 
For whom you come to enquire. 

Tel. It works, it works—- 10 

Her, How have I lost myself ! 
Did we all this ? Where is that spirit become. 
That was in us ? no marvel, Hercules, 
That thou be'st strange to them, that thus disguised 
Art to thyself unknown ! — hence with this distaff, 
And base effeminate chares ; hence, womanish tires ; 
And let me once more be myself again. 
Your pardon, Omphale ! 

[I cannot take leave of this Drama without noticing 
a touch of the truest pathos, which the writer has put 
into the mouth of Meleager, as he is wasting away by 
the operation of the fatal brand, admxnisterod to him 
by his wretched Mother. 

My flame increaseth still — Oh, Father (Eneus ; 
And you, Althea, whom I would call Mother, 20 
But that my genius prompts me thou 'rt unkind : 
And yet farewell ! 

What is the boasted '' Forgive me, but forgive me ! " 
of the dying wife of Shore in Bowe, compared with 
these three Uttle words ?] 

THE ROYAL KING AND THE LOYAL 

SUBJECT. 

BY THE SAME. 

Noble Traitor. 

A Persian Histoiy 
I read of late, how the great Sophy once 
Flying a noble Falcon at the Heme, 
I. p 
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In oolneB by chance an eagle sonaing by : 

Which when the Hawk espies leaves her first game^ 

And boldly yentnres on the King of Birds ; 

Long tuggd they in the air, till at the length 

The Falcon (better breath'd) seized on the Sagle 

And stmck it dead. The barons prais'd the bird, 

And for her courage she was peerless held. 

The Emperor, after some deliberate thoughts. 

Made her no less ; he caus*d a crown of fi;old 

To be new fram'd, and fitted to her heao^ 10 

In honour of her courage : then the bird, 

With great applause, was to the market place 

In triumph borne ; where, when her utmost worth 

Had been proclaim*d, the common executioner 

First by the King's command took off her crown. 

And aner with a sword struck off her head, 

As one no better than a noble traitor 

Unto the King of Birds. 



LZXI. (o.) 
FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE SAME. 

BY THE SAME. 

1)1 tht Prolog \u to this Play^ Hey wood descants upon the 
variety of topics which had been inttxtduced upon Iks 
English stage in that age, — the rich ShaJcsperian 
epoch. 

To give content to this most carious age, 
The Gods themselves we 've brought down to the 
stage, 20 

And figured them in Planets ; made ev'n Hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell 
Saving the Muses' raptures : further we 
Have trafficked by their help ; no History 
We *ve left unrifled ; our pens have been dipt 
As well in opeuing each hid manuscript, 
As tracts more vulgar, whether read or sung, 
In our domestic or more foreigu tongue. 
Of Fairy elves, Nymphs of the Sea and Land, 
The Lawns and Groves, no number can be soann'd, 30 
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Which we 've not given feet to. Nay, 'tis known 

That when onr Chronicles have barren gronini 

Of story, we have all Invention stretcht ; 

iHved low as to the centre, and then reacht 

Unto the Primnm Mobile above, 

(Nor 'scaped Things Intermediate), for yonr love 

These have been acted often ; all have past 

Censnre : of which some live, and some are cast. 

For this* in agitation, stay l^e end ; 

Tho' nothing please, yet nothing can offend. 10 



LXXII. 

THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

BY THK aAMS. 

Younff GiBALDlNE comes home from his Travels, wndfjnd* 
his Playfdlow, that should have been his Wife, married 
to old WiNCOTT. The old QeiUleman receives him 
hospUaJUy, as a Frimd <^Am Faika's: takes delight 
to hear him tell of his Tra^ods, and treats him in aU 
respects like a second Father; his Haiue bema always 
open to him, Ymung Geraldins and the Wifeagms 
not to wrong the old Oentleman, 

WiFK. GSBALDINB. 

Oer, We now are left alone. 

Wife, Why, say we be ; who should be jealous of 
This is not first of many hundred nights, [us ? 

That we two have been private, from the first 
Of onr acquaintance ; when our tongues but clipt 
Our mother's tonsue, and could not speak it plain 
We knew each other : as in stature, so 
Increased our sweet society. Since your travel, 
And my late marriage, through my husband's love, 
Mid-night has been as mid-day, and my bed-ohambor 
As free to you, as your own father's house, 2i 

And you as welcome to it. 

Oer, I must confess, 
It is in you, your noble courtesy ; 

« His own FUqr. 
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In him, a more than common confidence. 
And, in this age, can scarce find precedent. 

Wife, Most true : it is withal an argument, 
That both our virtues are so deep impressed 
In his good thoughts, he knows we cannot err. 

Q^, A villain were he, to deceive such trust, 
Or (were there one) a much worse character. 

ff^\fe. And she no less, whom either beauty, youth, 
Time, place, or opportunity oould tempt 
To injure such a husband. 10 

Oer, You deserve, 
E'en for his sake, to be for ever young ; 
And he, for yours, to have his youth renew'd : 
So mutual is your true conjugal love. 
Yet had the fates so pleas'd — 

Wife, I know your meaning. 
It was once voic'd, that we two should have matched ; 
The world so thought and many tongues so spake ; 
But heaven hath now disposed us other ways : 
And being as it is (a thing in me 20 

Which I protest was never wished nor sought) 
Now done, I not repent it. 

Oer, In those times 
Of all the treasures of my hopes and love 
You were th' Exchequer, they were stored in you ; 
And had not my imiortunate travel cross'd them, 
They had been here reserv'd still. 

Wife. Troth they had, 
I should have been your trusty Treasurer. 

Ger. However, let us love still, I entreat ; 80 

That, neighbourhood and breeding will allow ; 
So much, the laws divine and human both 
Twixt brother and a sister will approve : 
Heaven then forbid that they should limit us 
Wish well to one another. 

Wife. If they should not. 
We might proclaim they were not charitable. 
Which were a deadly sin but to conceive. 

Ghr. Will you resolve me one thing ? 

Wife, As to one, 40 

That in my bosom hath a second place. 
Next my dear husband. 

Otr, That 's the thing I crave, 
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And only that ; to have a place next him. 

Wife. Presume on that already, but perhaps 
You mean to stretch it further. 

Ger, Only thus far : 
Your husband 's old ; to whom my soul does wish 
A Nestor's age, so much he merits from me ; 
Yet if (as proof and nature daily teach, 
Men cannot always live, especially 
Such as are old and crazed,) he be called hence, 
Fairly, in full maturity of time, 10 

And we two be reserv'd to after life, 
Will you confer your widow-hood on me ? 

Wife. You ask the thin^ I was about to beg ; 
Your tongue hath spoke mine own thoughts. 

€kT. "lis enough, that word 
Alone instates me happy : now, so please yon, 
"We will divide ; you to your private chamber, 
1 to find out my friend. 

Wife, You are now my brother ; 
But tiben, my second husband. \ThefypxrL 20 

YowM Geraldinb dbsenU kinuelffrom the h/mteqf Mb 
WINCOTT loTiger than is tuwU to him. The old 
Gentleman tends for him, to find out the reattm, — He 
pleads his Father s commands. 

WmcoTT. Gbraldinb. 

Qer, With due acknowledgment 
Of all your more than many courtesies : 
You Ve been my second father, and your wife 
My noble and chaste mistress ; all your servants 
At my command ; and this your bounteous table 
As free and common as my father's house : 
Neither 'gainst any or the least of these 
Can I conmience just quarrel. 

Win, What might then be 
The cause of this constraint, in thus absenting 80 
Yourself from such as love you ? 

Oer. Out of many, 
I will propose some few : the care I have 
Of your (as yet unblemished) renown ; 
The untouched honour of your virtuous wife ; 
And (which I value least, yet dearly too) 
My own fair reputation. 
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Wim,, How OAn these 
In any way be qneetion'd f 

Oer, Oh, dear sir, 
Bad tongues have been too bnsy with ns all ; 
Of which I nerer yet had time to think, 
But with sad thoughts and griefs unspeakable. 
It hath been whisper'd by some wicked ones, 
But loudly thunder'd in my father's ears. 
By some that have malign'd our happiness ; 
(Heaven, if it can brook slander, paraon them) 10 
That this my customary coming hither. 
Hath been to base and sordid purposes ; 
To wrong your bed, ii^'ure her chastity. 
And be mme own undoer : which, how false— 

Win, As heaven is true, I know it — 

Oer, Now this calumny 
Arriving first unto my father's ears, 
His easy nature was induced to think 
That these things might perhaps be possible : 
I answer'd him, as I would do to heaven, 20 

And cleared myself in his suspicious thoughts 
As truly, as the hi^ all-knowing Judge 
Shall of these stains acquit me ; which are merely 
Aspersions and untruths. The ffood old man 
Possessed with mv sincerity, and yet careful 
Of your renown, her honour, and my fame, 
To stop the worst that scandal could inflict. 
And to prevent false rumours, charges me, 
The cause removed, to take away tlr effect ; 
"Which only could be, to forbear your house : 30 

And this upon his blessing. You hear all. 

Win, And I of all acquit you : this your absence, 
"With which my love most cavill'd, orators 
In your behalf. Had such things pass'd betwixt yon. 
Not threats nor chidinffs could have driv*n you hence ; 
It pleads in your behalf, and speaks in hers ; 
And arms me with a double confidence 
Both of your friendship and her loyalty, 
I am happy in you botn, and only doubtful 
Which of you two doth most impart my love, 40 
You shall not hence to-night. 

Ger, Pray, pardon sir. 

Win, You are in jonr lodgimgi 
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Qer. But my father's charge. 

Win, My conjuration shaU dispense with that ; 
You may be up as early as you please, 
But hence to-night you shall not. 

QtT* You are powerful. 

TravdUn^i Stories, 

Sir, my husband 
Hath took much pleasure in your strange discomse 
About Jerusalem and the Holy Land ; 
How the new city differs from the old ; 
What ruins of the Temple yet remain ; 10 

And whether Sion, and those hills about, 
With these adjacent towns and villages, 
Keep that proportioned distance as we read : 
Ana then m Kome, of that great Pyramis 
Rear'd in the front, on four lions mounted ; 
How many of those Idol temples stand, 
First dedicated to their heathen gods. 
Which ruin'd, which to better use repair*d ; 
Of their Pantheon, and their Capitol ; 
What structures are demolish'd, what remain. 20 

And what more pleasure to an old man's ear, 

That never drew save his own country's air. 
Than hear such things related f 

Shipwreck hy Drink, 

This Grentleman and I 
Passed but just now by your next neighbour's honae, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth : his father now at sea. 

^There this night 

Was a ffreat feast. 

In the height of their carousing, all their brains 80 

Warm'd with the heat of wine, discourse was offer'd 

Of ships and storms at sea : when suddenly, 

Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 

The room wherein they quaff'd to be a pinnace, 

Moving and floating, and the oonfus'd noise 

To be the murmuring winds, gusts, mariners ; 

That their unsteadfast footing did proceed 

From rocking of the vessel : this oonoeiv'd, 

Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 
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And to look out for safety. Fly, saith one 

Up to the maintop, and discover. He 

Cumbs up the bea-post to the tester there, 

Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards ; 

And wills them, if they '11 save their ship and lives, 

To cast their lading over-board. At this 

All fall to work, and hoist into the street. 

As to the sea, what next came to their hand, 

Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bed-steds, cups, 

Pots, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow whistles ; 10 

They take him for the boatswain : one lies struggling 

Upon the floor, as if he swam for life : 

A third takes the base-viol for the cock-boat, 

Sits in the belly on 't, labours, and rows ; 

His oar, the stick with which the fiddler played : 

A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinking to 'scape 

(As did Arion) on the dolphm's back, 

Still fumbling on a gittem. The rude multitude, 

Watching without and gaping for the spoil 

Cast from the windows, went oy th' ears about it ; 20 

The constable is call'd t' atone the broil ; 

Which done, and hearing such a noise within 

Of eminent ship-wreck, enters th' house, and finds 

them 
In this confusion : they adore his staff. 
And think it Neptune's trident ; and that he 
Comes with his Tritons (so they call'd his watch) 
To calm the tempest and appease the waves : 
And at this point we left them. 

[This piece of pleasant exaggeration (which, for its 
Ufe and hiunour might have been told or acted bv 
Petruchio himself) gave rise to the title of Cowley^ 
Latin Play, Naufragium Joculare, and furnished the 
idea of the best scene in it. — Heywood's preface to this 
Play is interesting, as it shows the heroic indifference 
about posterity, which some of these great writers seem 
to have felt There is a magnanimity in Authorship as 
in everything else. 

" If Keader thou hast of this play been an Auditor, 
there is less apology to be used by entreating thy 
patience. This IVagi-comedy (being one reserved 
amongst 220 in which I have had either an entire hand, 
or at the least a main finger) coming accidentally to the 
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press, and I having intelli^nce thereof, thought it not 
fit that it should pass as fihus popuU, a Bastara without 
a father to acknowledge it : tnie it is that my plays are 
not exposed to the world in volumes, to bear the titie 
of works (as others*) : one reason is, that many of 
them by shifting ana change of companies, have been 
negligently lost. Others of them are still retained in 
the hiEuids of some actors, who think it against their 
peculiar profit to have them oome in print, and a third 
that it never was any great ambition m me to be in this 
kind voluminously rea^ All that I have further to say 
at this time is only this : censure I entreat as favour^ 
ably as it is exposed to thy view freely. 

"Ever 
** Studious of thy Pleasure and Profit, 

"Th. Hbywood.*' 

Of the 220 pieces which he here speaks of having 
been concemea in, only 25, as enumerated by Dodsley, 
have come down to us,. for the reasons assigned in the 
preface. The rest have perished, expoMd to the 
casualties of a theatre. Heywood's ambition seems to 
have been confined to the pleasure of hearing the 
Players speak his lines while he lived. It does not 
appear that he ever contemplated the possibility of 
bemg read by after ages. What a slender pittance of 
fame was motive sufficient to the production of suoh 
Plays as the English Traveller, the Challenge for Beauty, 
and the Woman Killed with Kindness i Posterity is 
bound to take care that a "Writer loses nothing by such 
a noble modesty.] 



Lxxni. 
A CHALLENGE FOR BEAUTY. 

BT THE SAME. 

Prtbocblla a fair Spanish Lady laves Montfbbbbbb, cm 
Englij^ Sea Captain, who is Captive to YAiiLADAmiA, 
a noble SpanioAxl. — ^Yalladaura loves the Lady, ana 
employs Montfebbbbs to he the Messenger of his love 

to her. 

Pbtbooklla. Montfebbers. 

Pet, What art thou in thy country ? 
MorU, There, a man. 

* He Mems to glanee at Ben Jonson. 
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P«L What here ? 

Mont, No better than yon see : a slave. 

Pet. Whose ? 

Mont, His that hath redeem'd me. 

Pit, YaUadaura's ? 

Moni, Yes, I proclaim 't ; I that was onoe mine 
own, 
Am now become his creature. 

Pet, I perceive, 
Yonr coming is to make me think you noble. 
Would you persuade me deem your friend a God ? 10 
For only such make men. Are you a gentleman? 

MorU, Not here ; for I am aU dejectedness. 
Captive to fortune, and a slave to want ; 
I cannot call these clothes I wear mine own, 
I do not eat but at another's cost, 
This air I breatiie is bcHTOw'd ; ne'er was man 
So poor and abject. I have not so much 
in all this universe as a thing to leave, 
"Or a country I can freely boast is mine. 
IjD y essence and my being is another's. 20 

Wliat should I say ? I am not any thing ; 
And I possess as uttle. 

Pet Tell me that ? 
Ck>me, come, I know you to be no such man. 
You are a soldier valiant and renown'd ; 
Your carriage tried by land, and prov'd at sea ; 
Of which I nave heard such full expression, 
No contradiction can persuade you less ; 
And in this faith I am constant. 

Mont. A mere worm, 30 

Trod on by every fate. 

Pet, Rais'd by your merit 
To be a common argument through Spain, 
And speech at princes* tables, for your worth ; 
Your presence wlien you please to expose *t abroad 
Attracts all eyes, and draws them after you ; 
And those that imderstand you, call their friends. 
And pointing through the street, say, " This is he. 
This IS that brave and noble "Rlnglialini^Tij 
Whom soldiers strive to make their precedent, 40 
And other men their wmmIm;" 

M<mL Th.< 
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Makes me appear more abject to m3nBelf, 
Than all diseases I have tasted yet 
Had power to asperse upon me ; and yet, lady, 
I could say something, durst I. 

Pet, Speak 't at once. 

Mont, And yet 

PeL Nay, but we *11 admit no pause. 

Mont. I know not how my phrase may relish yon, 
And loth I were to olSend ; even in what's past 
I must confess I was too bold. Farewell ; 10 

I shall no more distaste you. 

Pet, Sir, you do not ; 
I do proclaim you do not. Stay, I charge you ; 
Or, as you say you have been fortune's scorn. 
So ever prove to woman. 

Mont, You charge deeply, 
And yet now I bethink me 

Pet. As you are a soldier, 
And Englishman, have hope to be redeemed 
SVom this your scorned bondage you sustain, 20 

Have comfort in your mother ana fiEiir sister. 
Renown so blazed in the ears of Spain, 
Hope to rebreathe that air you tasted first, 
So tell me 

M(mt. What? 

Pet, Your apprehension catoh'd. 
And almost was in sheaf 

Mont. Lady, I shall. 

Pet, And in a word. 

Mont. I will. 80 

Pet. Pronounce it then. 

Mont. I love you. 

Pet. Ha, ha, na. 

Montn Still it is my misery 
Thus to be mock'd in all things. 

Pet. Pretty, faith. 

Mont. I look'd thus to be laughed at ; my estate 
And fortunes, I confess, deserve no less, 
That made me so unwilling to denounce 
Mine own derisions : but uas I I find 40 

No nation, sex, complexion, birth, degree, 
But jest at want, and mock at misery. 

Pet. Love me? 
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M(mt, I do, I do ; and maogre Fate, 
And spite of all siniBter evil, snalL 
And now I charge yon, by that filial zeal 
You owe your father, by the memory 
Of your dear mother, by the joys you hope 
In blessed marriage, by the fortunate issue 
Stored in your womb, by these and all things else 
That you oan style with goodness ; instantly 
Without evasion, trick, or carcumstance, 
Nay, least premeditation, answer me, 10 

AflSBct you me, or no ? 

Pet, How speak you that ? 

MotU, Without demur or pause. 

Pet. Glye me but time 
To sleep upon 't. 

Mont, i pardon you no minute ; not so much. 
As to apparel the least phrase you speak. 
Speak in the shortest sentence. 

Pet, You have vanquished me 
At mine own weapon : noble sir, I love you : 20 

And what my heart durst never tell my tongue, 
Lest it should blab my thoughts, at last I speak, 
And iterate ; I love you. 

MotU. Oh, my happiness ! 
What wilt thou feel me still ? art thou not weary 
Of making me thy May-game, to possess me 
Of such a treasure's mighty magazine. 
Not suffer me to enjoy it ; tane with this hand. 
With that to give 't another ! 

Pet, You are sad, sir ; 30 

Be so no more : if you have been dejected. 
It lies in me to mount you to that height 
You could not aim at greater. I am yours. 
These lips, that only witness it in air, 
Now with this truth confirm it, [Kisses him, 

Mont, I was bom to 't ; 
And it shall out at once. 

Pet. Sir, you seem passionate ; 
As if my answer pleas'd not. 

Mo7U. Now my death ; 40 

For mine own tongue must kill me : noble lady, 
You have endear'a me to you, but my vow 
Was, ne'er to match with any, of what state 
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Or birth soever, till before the contract 
Some one thing I impose her. 

Pet, She to do it? 

MoTvt. Or, if she £Biil me in my first demand, 
I to abjure her ever. 

Pet, I am she, 
That beg to be employ'd so : name a danger, 
Whose very face would fright all womanhood, 
And manhood put in trance, nay, whose aspect 
Would ague such as should but hear it tola ; 10 

But to the sad beholder, prove like those 
That gaz'd upon Medusa's snaky locks, 
And tum'd tnem into marble : these and more 
Should you but speak 't, I *d do. 

MorU, And swear to this ? 

Pet. I vow it by my honour, my best hopes, 
And all that I wish gracious : name it then, 
For I am in a longing in my soul. 
To shew my love's expression. 

MorU, You shall then 20 

Pet, I '11 do it, as I am a Virgin : 
Lie it within mortality, I '11 do it. 

Momt, You shall< 

Pet, I will : that which appears in yon 
So terrible to speak, I '11 joy to act ; 
And take pride in performance. 

Mont, Then you shall 

Pet, What soldier, what? 

Mont, — love noble Yalladaura ; 
And at his soonest appointment many him. 80 

Pet, Then I am l<it. 

Miracle of Beauty, 

I remember,* 
There lived a Spanish Princess of our name, 
An Isabella too, and not long since. 
Who from her palace windows steadfiiatly 
Gazing upon the Sun, her hair took fire. 
Some augurs held it as a prodigy : 
I rather think she was Latona's brood. 
And that Apollo courted her bright hair ; 

* A proud Spanish Pxinceas relates tbii. 
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Else, envying that her tresses pat down his. 
He scorched them off in envy : n<»r dare I 
(From her deriv'd) expose me to his beams ; 
Lest, as he bums the Phoenix in her nest, 
Made of the sweetest aromatic wood, 
Sither in love, or envy, he agree 
To use the like combuistion upon me. 



LZXIY. (o.) 
FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE SAME. 

BY THS SAME. 

Appeal Jor Innocence against afaUu aecutaiion, 

Helena, Both have sworn : 
And, princes, as you hope to orown your heads 
With that perpetual wreath which shall last eyer, 10 
Cast on a poor dejected innocent virgin 
Tour eyes of grace and pily. What sin ia it» 
Or who can be the patron to such evil ? — 
That a poor innocent maid, spotless in deed, 
And pure in thought, both without spleen and gall, 
That never injured creature, never haa heart 
To think of wrong, or ponder injury ; 
That such a one in her white innocence, 
Striving to live peculiar in the compass 
Of her own virtues ; notwithstanding these, 20 

Should be sought out by strangers, persecuted. 
Made infamous ev'n there, where she was made 
For imitation ; hiss'd at in her country ; 
Abandon'd of her mother, kindred, friends.; 
Depraved in foreign climes, scom'd every where 
And ev'n in princes' courts reputed vile : 
O pity, pity this 1 
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LXXV. (G.) 

FURTHER EXTEACTS FROM THE SAME. 

BY THE SAME. 

In the Pr<dogue to this Play, Heywood commends the 
3n^luh Plays ; not without a censure of some wriUrs 
who in his time had begun to degenerate. 

The Roman and Athenian Dramas far 

Differ from us : and those that frequent are 

In Italy and France, ev'n in these days, 

Compared with ours, are rather Jigs than Plays. 

Like of the Spanish may be said, and Dutch ; 

None, yersed in language, but confess them such. 

They do not build meir projects on that grtnmd ; 

Nor have their phrases half the weight and sound, 

Our labour'd Scenes have had. And yet our nation 

(Already too much taz'd for imitation, 10 

In seeking to ape others,) cannot 'auit 

Some of our Poets, who have sinn'd in it. 

For where, before, great Patriots, Dukes, and Kings, 

Presented for some high facinorous things,* 

Were the stage subject ; now we strive to fly 

In their low pitch, who never could soar high : 

For now the common argument entreats 

Of puling Lovers, crafty Bawds, or Cheats. 

Nor blame I their quick fancies, who can fit 

These queasy times with humours flash'd in wit 20 

Whose art I both encouraffe and commend ; 

I only wish that they womd sometimes bend 

To memorise the valours of such men, 

Whose very names mi^ht dignify the pen 

And that our once-apmauded Roscian strain 

In acting such might oe revived again : 

Which you to count'nance might the Stage make 

proud, 
And poets strive to key their strings more loud. 

* The fonndatlont oi the English Drama were laid deep In 
tragedy by Marlow and ofchers— Xarlow espedally— while onr 
eomedif waa yet in its lisping state. To thia tragic preponderanoe 
(forgetting ma own aweet Comedies, and Shakapeare'a). Heywood 
aeems to refer with regret; aa In the **Roaelan Strain** he 
eyidently aUndes to Allqm, who waa great In tha <* Jew of 
Malta,*' as Haywood elsewhere teatlflea, and In the principal 
tragic parts botii of ICarlow and Shakapeare. 
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LXXVI. (O.) 

FORTUNE BY LAND AND SEA : A COMEDY. 

BY T, HEYWOOD AND W. EOWLEY. 

Old Forest ybr6u2« his ton to sup vfith some riotous 
gallants ; who goes nohcUhstanaing and is slain, 

SCXNB. — A Tavern, 
Rainswobth, Fostsb, Goodwin. To them enters Frank 

FOBBST. 

JRain, Now, Frank, how stole you from your 
father's arms ? 
You have been sohool'd, no doubt. Fie, fie upon it. 
Stb I would live in such base servitude 
To an old greybeard, 'sfoot I 'd hanff myself. 
A man cannot be merrr and drink drunk, 
Bat he must be controlled by gravity. 

Frank, pardon him; you Imow, he is my 
father, 
And what he doth is but paternal love. 
Tliongh I be wild, I 'm not yet so past reason 
His person to despise, though I his counsel 10 

Cannot severely follow. 

Itain, 'Sfoot, he 's a fooL 

Frank, A fool ! you are a — 

Fost, Nay, gentlemen — 

Frank. Yet I restrain my tongue, 
Hoping you speak out of some spleenful rashness. 
And no deliberate malice ; and it may be 
You are sony that a word so unreverent, 
To wrong so good an aged gentleman. 
Should pass you unawares. 20 

Itain. Sorry, Sir Boy ! you will not take excep- 
tions? 

Frank. Not against you with willingness, whom I 
Have loved so long. Yet you might think me a 
Most dutiless and ungracious son to give 
Smooth countenance unto my father's wrong. 
Come, I dare swear 

Twas not your malice, and I take it so. 
Let 's frame some other talk. Hear, gentlemen — 
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Rain, But hear moi Boy t it seems, Sir, yon are 
angry — 

Frank, Not thoroughly yet — 

Rain, Then what would anger thee ? 

Frank, Nothing from you. 

Rain, Of all things under heaven 
What would'st thou loathest have me do ? 

Framk, I would 
Not have you wrong my reverent father, and 
I hope you will not. 

Rain, Thy father 's an old dotard. 10 

Frank, I would not brook this at a monarch's 
hand, 
Much less at thine. 

Rain, Aye, Boy, then take you that. 

Frank, 1 was not bom to brook this. Oh, Tm slain. 

Good, Sweet Coz, what have you done ? Shift for 
yourself. i 

Rain, Away. — Eooefwid, 

Fnter Two Drawers. 

Ist, Dr, Stay the gentlemen, they have killed a 
man ! sweet Mr Francis. One run to his father's. 

2710^. Dr, Hark, hark ! I hear his father's voice 
below, 'tis ten to one he is come to fetch him home 
to supper, and now he may carry him home to his 
grave. 22 

BrUer {hi Host, Old Forest, and Susan his daughter. 

Host, You must take comfort. Sir. 

For, Is he dead, is he dead, girl ? 

Sus, O dead, Sir, Frank is dead. 

For, Alas, alas, mv boy ! 1 have not the heart 
To look upon his wide and gaping wounds. . . . 
Pray tell me. Sir, doth this appear to you 
Fearful and pitiful — to you that are 
A stranger to my dead boy ? 30 

Host, How can it otherwise ? 

For, O me most wretched of all wretohedjmen ! 
If to a stranger his warm bleeding wounds 
Appear so grisly and so lamentable. 
How will they seem to me that am his &ther f 
Will they not hale my eye-brows from their rounds 
And with an everlastmg blindness strike them ? 
I. Q 
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Su8, O Sir, look here. 

For. Dost long to have me blind f 
Then I '11 behola them, since I know thy Tni ^yi , 
Oh me ! 

Is this my son that doth so senseless lie. 
And swims in blood ? my soul sh^ fly with hit 
Unto the land of rest, behold I crave. 
Being kill'd with grief, we both may hATe one 
grave. 

Sti8, Alas, my father 's dead, too ! gentle Shr| 
Help to retire ms spirits^ over-travail'd 10 

Wiui age and sorrow. 

Host. Mr Forest— 

Su8. Father — 

For, What says my girl f good-morrow. What 's 
a clock, 
That ^on are np so early ? call up Frank ; 
Tell mm he lies too long a bed this morning. 
He was wont to call the snn up, and to raise 
The early lark, and mount her 'mongst the clouds. 
Will he not up ? rise, rise, thou sluggish boy. 

Stu, Alas, ne cannot, father. 20 

For, Cannot, why ? 

Stis. Do you not see his bloodless colour fkil ? 

For. Perhaps he 's sickly, that he looks so pale. 

SiLs. Do you not feel his pulse no motion keep ? 
How still he lies ? 

For. Then is he fast asleep. 

Sics. Do you not see his fatal eye-lid close ? 

For. Speak softly ; hinder not his soft repose. 

Stis. Oh, see you not these purple conduits ran ? 
Enow you these wounds ? 30 

For. Oh me ! my murdered son ! 

Enter poutig Mb Forest. 

V. For. Sister ! 

Sus. brother, brother ! 

v. For. Father, how cheer you. Sir f why, you 
were wont 
To store for others comfort, that by sorrow 
Were any ways distressed. Have you all wasted. 
And spared none to yourself? 

0, For. Son, Son, Son, 
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See, alas, see where thy brother lies. 
He dined with me to-day, was merry, merry, 
Aye, that corpse was ; he that lies here, see here, 
Thy murder'a brother and my son was. Oh see. 
Dost thou not weep for him ? 

Y, For. I shall find time ; 
When you have took some comfort, I '11 begin 
To mourn his death, and scourge the murderer's sin. 
; 0, For. Oh, when saw father such a tragic sight. 
And did outlive it ? never, son, ah never. 10 

From mortal breast ran such a precious river. 

Y. For. Come, father, and aear sister, join with 
me ; 
Let us all learn our sorrows to forget. 
He owed a death, and he hath paid that debt. 

[If I were to be consulted as to a reprint of our Old 
Ei^lish Dramatists, I should adviBe to begin witii the 
collected Plays of Heywood. He was a fellow Actor, 
and fellow I^tunatiBt, with Shakspeare. He possessed 
not the imagination of the latter; but in all those 
qualities which gained for Shakspeadfo the attribute of 
getiiUy he was not inferior to him. Gronerosity , oourtesj, 
temperance in the depths of passion ; sweetness, in a 
word, and gentleness ; Christianism: and true hearty 
Anglicism of feeUngs, shaping that Christianism ; shine 
throughout his beautiful writings in a manner mora 
conspicuous than in those of Shakspeare, but only more 
conspicuous, inasmuch as in Heywood these qualities 
are primary, in the other subordinate to poetry. I love 
them both equally, but Shakspeare has most of my 
wonder. Heywood should be known to his country- 
men, as he deserves. His plots are almost invariably 
fWlish. I am sometimes jealous, that ShakqMare laid 
so few of his scenes at home. I laud Ben Jonson, for 
that in one instance having framed the first draugnt of 
his Every Man in Ms Humour in Italy, he changed the 
ficene, and Anglicised his characters. The names of 
them in the Fiiit Edition, may not be unamusing. 

Mm. 

Lorenzo, Sen. Bobadilla (Bobadil). 

Lorenzo, Jun. Musco. 

Prospero. Cob (the same in Eng^&h). 

Thorello. Peto. 

Stephano (Master Stephen). Piso. 
Dr Clement (Justice Qe- Malheo (Matter MailMw). 
ment). 
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Women. 
Ouilliana. Hesperida. 

Bunoha. Tib (the same in EkigHsh). 

How ny you. Reader? Do not Master E[itel]r, 
Mistress lutely, Master Enowell, Bndnwonn, &e. read 
better than these Cisalpines f] 



LXXVII. 

THE LATE LANCASHIRE WITCHES : 
A COMEDY. 

BY THOMAS HEYWOOD AKD KICHABD BROOMS. 



Mb Obnebous by taking off a Bridle from a 

Horse in hit Stable, aitcovert it to be his WiFB «Ab 
has transformed herself by Magical Practices* and 
u a Witch. 

MbObnbbous. Wifr. Robin, a ^Toom. 

Otn. Mv blood is tnm'd to ice, and all my yitals 
Have oeas d their working. Dull stupidity 
Snrpriseth me at once, and hath arrested 
That vigorous agitation, which till now 
Expressed a life within me. I, methinks, 
Am a mere marble statue, and no man. 
Unweave my age, time, to my first thread ; 
Let me lose fif^ years, in ignorance spent ; 
That, being made an infant once again, 
I may begin to know. What, or where am I, 10 
To be thus lost in wonder ? 

Wife. Sir. 

Gen. Amazement still pursues me, how am I 
chang'd, 
Or brought ere I can understand myself, 
Into this new world ! 

Rob. You will believe no witches ? 

Ociu This makes me believe all, aye, anything ; 
And that myself am nothing. Pnthee, Robin, 
Lay me to myself open ; what art thou, 
Or this new transform'd creature ? 20 

Rob. I am Robin ; 
And this your wife, my mistress. 

€hn. Tell me, the earth 
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Shall leave its seat, and mount to kiss the moon ; 
Or that the moon, enamour*d of the earth, 
Shall leave her sphere, to stoop to us thus low. 
What ? what's this in my hand, that at an instant 
Can from a four-legg'd creature make a thing 
So like a wife ? 
Hob, A bridle ; ajuggling bridle, Sir. 
Gen, A bridle ! Hence, enchantment. 
A viper were more safe within my hand, 
Than this charm'd engine — 10 

A witch 1 my wife a witch 1 
The more I strive to unwind 
Myself from this meander, I the more 
Therein am intricated. Prithee, woman, 
Art thou a witch 1 

Wife, It cannot be denied, 
I am such a curst creature. 
^Ghn, Keep aloof: 

And do not come too near me. my trust ; 
Have I, since first I understood myself, 20 

Been of ray soul so chary, still to study 
What best was for its heisdth, to renounce all 
The works of that black fiend with my best force. 
And hath that serpent twined me so about, 
That I must lie so often and so long 
With a devil in my bosom ? 

Wife, Pardon, Sir. {She looks down,'\ 
Gen, Pardon ! can such a thing as that be hoped ! 
Lift up thine eyes, lost woman, to yon hills ; 
It must be thence expected : look not down 80 

Unto that horrid dwelling, which thou hast sought 
At such dear rate to purchase. Prithee, tell me, 
(For now I can believe) art thou a witch I 
Wife, I am. 

Gen, With that word I am thunderstruck, 
And know not what to answer ; yet resolve me. 
Hast thou made any contract with that fiend. 
The enemy of mankind ? 
Wife, 0, I have. 

Gen, What ? and how far 1 40 

Wife, I have promis'd him my soul. 
Gen, Ten thousand times better thv body had 
Been promised to the stake ; aye, and mine too, 
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To hare suffer'd with thee in a hedge of flames^ 
Than such a compact ever had been made. On -^* 
Resolve me, how far doth that contract stretch f 

Wift, Whatinterest in this Soul myself could claim, 
I freely gave him ; but His part that made it 
I still reserve, not beins mine to give. 

Qefn, cunning devu : fooli^ woman, know, 
Where he can clami but the least little part, 
He will usurp the whole. Thou 'rt a lost woman. 

Wift, I hope not so. 10 

Otn. Why, hast thou any hope ? 

Wift, Yes, sii', I have. 

Otn, Make it appear to me. 

Wife, I hope I never bargain'd for that fire. 
Further than penitent tears have power to qu^eh. 

Qtn, I would see some of thenL 

Wife, You behold them now 
(If you look on me with charitable eyes) 
Tinctur'd in blood, blood issuing from the heart. 
Sir, I am sorry ; when I look towards heaven, 90 
I bee a gracious pardon ; when on you, 
Methin^ your native goodness should not be 
Less pitiful than they ; 'gainst both I have err'd ; 
From both I beg atonement. 

G^en. May I presume 't ? 

Wife, I kneel to both your mercies. 

Oen, Knowest thou what 
A witch is ? 

Wife, Alas, none better ; 
Or after mature recollection can be 30 

More sad to think on *t. 

Oen, Tell me, are those tears 
As full of true-hearted penitence, 
As mine of sorrow to benold what state, 
What desperate state, thou 'rt fallen in I 

Wife, Sir, they are. 

Gm, Rise ; and, as I do you, so heaven pardon me ; 
We all offend, but from such falling off 
Defend us ! Well, I do remember, wife. 
When I first took thee, 'twas /or good and had : 40 
change thy bad to good, that I may keep thee, 
(As then we passed our faiths), till death us sever. . . . 
woman, thou hast need to weep thyself 
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Into a fountain, such a penitent sj^dng 

As may have power to quench inyisihle flsmes, 

In which my eyes shall aid : too little, *1L* 

Frank Hotpitality, 
(Gentlemen, welcome ; 'tis a word I use ; 
From me expect no further compliment ; 
Nor do I name it often at one meeting ; 
Once spoke, (to those that understand me best, 
And know I always purpose as I speak,) 
Hath ever yet sufficed : so let it you. 
Nor do I love that common phrase of guests, 10 

As, we make bold, or, we are troublesome, 
We take you unprovided, and the like ; 
I know you understanding gentlemen. 
And knowing me, cannot nersuade yoorselyeB 
With me you shall be trouolesome or bold.-— » 
Nor shall you find 

Being set to meat, that I '11 excuse your fSare, 
Or say, I am sorry it falls out so poor, 
And, had I known your coming, we'd have had 
Such thing and sucn ; nor blame my cook, to say 20 
This dish or that hath not been sauced with care : 
Words fitting best a common hostess' month, ^ 
When there & perhaps some just cause of didike. 
But not the table of a gentleman. 



Lxxviii. (a.) 
FUBTHEB EXTRACTS FROM THS SAMK 

BY THS SAME. 
A ff&Mehold hetnUked. 

My Uncle 's of late become the sole discourse 

Of all the country ; for of a man respected 

For his discretion and known gravity. 

As master of a govem'd family. 

The House (as u the ridge were fix'd below, 

And groundsills lifted up to make the roof,) 80 

* Compare thh with a itorjr in tiia AnUaa Nlgirti,v]Mr« a 
man dlacom bit wtfa to be a gaul. 
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All now *s tum*d topsy-turvy, 

In such a retrograde and preposterous way, 

As seldom hath been heara of, I think never. 

The Good Man 

In all obedience kneels unto his Son ; 

He with an austere brow commands his Father. 

The Wife presumes not in the Daughter's sight 

Without a prepared curtsy ; the Girl she 

Expects it as a duty ; chides her Mother 9 

Who quakes and trembles at each word she speaks. 

And what 's as strange, the Maid — she domineers 

O'er her younff Mistress, who is awed by her. 

The Son, to vmom the Father creeps and bends, 

Stands in as much fear of the groom his Man ! 

All in such rare disorder, that in some 

As it breeds pity, and in others wonder. 

So in the most part laughter. It is thought. 

This comes by Witchceaft. 



LXXIX. (o.) 
BLURT, MASTER CONSTABLE : A COMEDY. 

BY T. MIDDLETON. 

Lover kejpt awake hy Love. 

Alas ! how can I sleep ? who truly loves. 

Burns out the day in idle fantasies ; 20 

And when the lamb bleating doth bid good-night 

Unto the closing day, then tears begin 

To keep quick tmie unto the owl, whose voice 

Shrieks like the bellman in the lover's ears : 

Love's eye the jewel of sleep, oh ! seldom wears. 

The early lark is waken'd from her bed, 

Being only by Love's plaints disquieted ; 

And singing in the morning's ear she weeps. 

Being deep in love, at lovers' broken sleeps. 

But say a golden slumber chance to tie 30 

With silken strings the cover of Love's eye ; 

Then dreams, magician-like, mocking present 

Pleasures, whose fading leaves more discontent. 
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ViOLBTTA comes to seek her Husband <U the house of a 

Curtizan. * 

ViOLETTA. Imfbbia, the Curtizan, 

Vio. By your leave, sweet Beanl^, pardon my 
excuse, which sought entrance into this house : good 
Sweetness, have you not a property here, improper 
to your house ; my husband ? 

Imp, Hah ! yonr husband here ? 

Vio. Nay, be as you seem to be, White Dove, 
without gall. Do not mock me, fairest Venetian. 
Come, I know he *s here. I do not blame him, for 
your beauty gilds over his error. 'Troth, I am right 
glad that you, my countiywoman, have received the 
pawn of his affections. You cannot be hard-hearted, 
loving him ; nor hate me, for I love him too. Since 
we both love him, let us not leave him, till we have 
called home the ill husbandry of a sweet straggler. 
Prithee, good wench, use him well. 15 

Imp, So, so, so — 

Vio, If he deserve not to be used well (as I'd be 
loth he should deserve it), I '11 engage myself, dear 
Beauty, to thine honest heart : give me leave to love 
him, and I 'U give him a kind of leave to love thee. 
I know he hears me. I prithee, try my eyes, if they 
know him ; that have almost drowned themselves in 
their own salt-water, because they cannot see him. 
In truth, I '11 not chide him. If I speak words 
rougher than soft kisses, my penance shall be to see 
him kiss thee, yet to hold my peace. 

Good partner, lodge me in thy private bed ; 

Where, in supposed folly, he may end 

Determin'd sm. Thou smUest. 1 know thou wilt. 

What looseness may term dotage, — truly read, 80 

Is Love ripo-gather'd, not soon witherea. 

Imp, Good truth, pretty wedlock, thou makest 
my little eyes smart with washing themselves in 
brine. I mar such a sweet face ! — and wipe off that 
dainty red ! and make Cupid toll the beU for your 
love-sick heart ! — no, no, no— if he were Jove's own 
ingle, Ganymede — fie, fie, fie — I'll none. Your 
Chamber-fellow is within. Thou shalt enjoy him. 

Vio, Star of Venetian Beauty thanks 
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LZXX. (G.) 

THE CHASTE MAID IN CHEAPSIDE : 
A COMEDY. 

BY THB SAME. 

Citisen to a Knight complimetUinff Ait Davghiet, 

Piah, stop your words, good knight, 'twill make her 

blusn else, 
WMch are wound too high for the daughters of the 

Freedom; 
Honour, and Faithful Servant 1 they are oompIimciitB 
For the worthy ladies of White HaU or Greenwidi ; 
Sy'n plain, sufficient, subsidy-words serve us. Sir. 

Mastkb AIiLWIT (a Wittol) dacnbes his ootUentmi/U* 

I 'm like a man 
Finding a table furnished to his hand, 
(As mine is still for me), prays for the Founder, — 
Bless the Right Worshipful, the ^ood Founder's life ) 
I thank him, he* has maintam'd my house ten 
years; 10 

Not only keeps my wife, but *a keeps me. 
He sets me all my children, and pays the nurse. 
Weekly or monthly ; puts me to nothing, rent. 
Nor Church dues, not so much as the scavenger ; 
The happiest state that ever man was bom to. 
I walk out in a morning, come to breakfast, 
Find excellent cheer, a good fire in winter ; 
Look in my coal-house, about Midsimimer eve. 
That 's full, five or six chaldron new laid up ; 
Look in my back yard, I shall find a steeple 20 

Made up with Kentish faggots, which o'erlooks 
The water-house and the windmills. I say nothing, 
But smile, and pin the door. When she lies in, 
(As now she 's even upon the point of grunting), 
A lady lies not in like her ; there 's her embossings, 
Embroiderings, spanglings, and I know not what. 
As if she lay with all the ^udy-shops 
In Gresham's Burse about her ; then her restoratives, 

* A rich old Knight, who keeps Allwlt's Wife. 
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Able to set up a young 'pothecary, 

And richly store the foreman of a drug-shop ; 

Her sugars by whole loaves, her wines by rundlets. 

I see these things, but, like a happy man 

I pay for none at all, ^et fools thm£ 's mine ; 

I have the name, and in his gold I shine : 

And where some merchants would in soul kiss hell 

To buy a paradise for their wives, and dye 

Their conscience in the blood of prodigal heirs, 

To deck their night-piece ; yet, all this being done, 10 

Eaten with jealousy to the inmost bone ; 

These torments stand I freed of. 1 'm as dear 

From jealousy of a wife, as from the charge. 

two miraculous blessings ! 'tis the Knight 
Hatli ta'en that labour aU out of my hands. 

1 may sit still, and play ; he 's jealous for me. 
Watches her steps, sets spies. I live at ease. 

He has both the cost and torment ; when the strings 
Of his heart fret, I feed fat, laugh, or sing. 

****** 

I '11 go bid gossips * presently myself, 20 

That 's all the work I 'U do ; nor need I stir, 

But that it is my pleasure to walk forth 

And air myself a httle ; I am tied 

To nothing in this business ; what I do 

Is merely recreation, not constraint. 

Rescue from Bailiffs ly the WaUrmen, 
I had been taken by eight scrgeuits, 



But for the honest watermen ; I am bound to 'on. 
They are the most requitefol'st people living ; 
For, as they get their means by genticmen, 
They 're still the forward'st to help gentlemen. 30 
You heard how one 'scaped oat of the Blackfriars f 
But a while since from two or three varlets, 
Came into the house with all their rapiers drawn, 
As if they'd dance the sword-dance on the stage. 
With candles in their hands, like chandlers' ^loeti! 
Whilst the poor gentleman, so pursued and banded 
Was by an nonest pair of oars safe landed. 

• To hit Wife*8 Lying-fa. 
t Aliatla, I pTMomew 
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LXXXI. 

MORE DISSEAIBLERS BESIDES WOMEN: 

A COMEDY. 

BT THB 8AMB. 
Dtath, 

-when the heart's above, the body walks here 



But like an idle servingman below, 

Gaping and waiting for his master's coming. 

He that lives fourscore ^ears, is but like one 

That stays here for a friend : when death comes, then 

Away he goes, and is ne'er seen again. 

Loving a Woman, 
-of all the frenzies 



That follow flesh and blood, 

The most ridiculous is to fawn on women ; 

There 's no excuse for that : 'tis such a madness, 10 

There is no cure set down for 't ; no physician 

Ever spent hour about it, for they guess'd 

Twas all in vain, when they first lov'd, themselves. 

And never since durst practise : cry ?ieu mihi ; 

That 's all the help they have for 't. I'd rather meet 

A witch far north than a fine fool in love ; 

The sight would less afflict me. But for modesty, 

I shoiild fall foul in words upon fond man, 

That can forget his excellence and honour. 

His serious meditations, being the end 20 

Of his creation, to learn well to die ; 

And live a prisoner to a woman's eye. 

Widow*8 Vow. 

Lord Cardinal, Increase of health and a redoubled 
courage 
To chastity's great soldier : what, so sad, Madam ? 
The memory of her seven-years-deceas'd Lord 
Springs yet into her eyes, as fresh and full 
As at the seventh hour after his departure. 
What a perpetual fountain is her virtue ! 
Too much to afflict yourself with ancient sorrow 
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Is not 80 strictly for your strength required : 
Your vow is charge enough, beheye me *tis, madam, 
You need no weightier task. 

Ihich, Religious sir, 
You heard the last words of my dying Lord. 

Lord Card, Which I shall ne*er forget 

Duch, May I entreat 
Your goodness but to speak 'em over to me, 
As near as memory can beMend your utterance : 
That I may think awhile I stand in presence 10 

Of my departing husband. 

Lord Card, What 's your meaning 
In this, most virtuous madam ? 

Duch, 'Tis a courtesy 
I stand in need of, sir, at this time specially ; 
Urge it no farther yet : as it proves to me, 
You shall hear from me ; only I desire it 
Efifectually from you, sir, that 's my request. 

Lord Card, I wonder ; yet I '11 spare to question 
farther ; 
You shall have your desire. 20 

Ihich, 1 thank you, sir : 
A blessing come along with it. 

Lord Card, [repeats] "You see, my Lords, what 
all earth's glory is, 
" Rightly defined in me, uncertain breath : 
" A dream of threescore years to the long sleeper, 
" To most not half the tune. Beware ambition ; 
"Heaven is not reach'd with pride, but with submis- 
sion. 
" And you, Lord Cardinal, labour to perfect 
" Good purposes begun ; be what you seem, 
" Steadfast and uncorrupt ; your actions noble, 30 
" Your goodness simple, without gain or art ; 
" And not in vesture holier than in heart. 
" But 'tis a pain, more than the pangs of death, 
" To think that we must part, fellows of life. — 
" Thou richness of my ioys, kind and dear Princess, 
" Death had no sting, but for our separation ; 
" 'Twould come more calm than an evening's peace, 
" That brings on rest to labours : Thou art so 

precious, 
" I should depart in everlasting envy 
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" Unto the man, that ever should exgoy thee. 
*' Oh, a new tonnent strikes his force into me, 
" When I but think on't, I am rack'd and torn 
" (Pity me) in thy virtues." 

Duch. " My lov'd Lord, 
'^ Let your oonfirm'd opinion of my life, 
'' Mv love, my faithful love, seal an assurance 
'* Of quiet to your spirit, that no forgetfdlness 
' ' Can cast a sleep so deadly on my senses, 
" To draw my affections to a second liking." 10 

Lord Card. *^ *T has ever been thy promise, and 
the spring 
' * Of my great love to thee. For, once to many 
** Is honourable in woman, and her ignorance 
'* Stands for a virtue, coming new and fresh ; 
'* But second marriage shews desires in flesh ; 
** Thence lust, and £At, and common custom grows : 
'* But she 's part virgin, who but one man knows. 
" I here expect a work of thy great faith 
** At my last parting ; I can crave no more ; 
" And with tny vow I rest myself for ever ; 20 

" My soul and it shall fly to heaven to^^ether : 
" Seal to my spirit that quiet satisfMtion, 
** And I go hence in peace." 

Ihich. " Then here I vow, never " 

Lord Card, Why, Madam 

£>uch, I can go no further. 

Lord Card. What, have you forgot your vow? 

Jhich. I have, too certainly. 

Lord Card. Your vow ? that cannot be ; it follows 
now. 
Just where I left. 30 

Ihich, My frailty gets before it ; 
Nothing prevails but ill. 

Lord Card, What ails you. Madam ? 

Ihich, Sir, I*m in love. 
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IJCSXII. 

N^ HELP ^^^^® ^ WOMAN'S : 
A COMEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 
Virttums Poverty, 

'Life, had he not his answer? what strange impudenoe 
Governs in man, when lust is lord of him 1 
Thinks he me mad ? 'cause I have no monifis on earth, 
That I '11 go forfeit my estate in heaven, 
And live eternal beggar ? he shall pardon me : 
That 's my soul's jomture ; I 'U sturve ere I sell that. 

Comfort, 

husband, 

Wake, wake, and let not patience keep thee poor, 
Rouse up thy spirit from this falling slumber : 
Make thy distress seem but a weeping dream, 10 
And this the opening morning of thy comfoits 
Wipe the salt dew from oif thy careful eyes, 
And drink a draught of gladness next thy heart 
To expel the infection of all poisonous sorrows. 

Good and HI Fortune, 

my hleiniig ! 
I feel a hand of mercy lift mt up 
Out of a world of waters, and now seta me 
Upon a mountain, where the sun plays most, 
To cheer my heart even as it dries my limbs. 
What deeps I see beneath me» in whoee falls 20 

Many a nmible mortal toils, 

And scarce oan feed himself : the streaos of fbvtuie, 
'Gainst which he tugs in vain, still beat him down, 
And will not suffer him (past hand to moutii) 
To lift his arm to his poirterity's blesnng. 
I see a careful sweat run ia a ring 
Abont Ms temples, but all will not do : 
For till some hieippy means relieve his state. 
There he must stick and bide the wrath of &te. 
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Parting in Amity, 

Let our parting 
Be foil as charitable as our meeting was ; 
That the pale envious world, glad of the food 
Of others miseries, civil dissensions, 
And nuptial strifes, may not feed fat with ours. 

Meeting mih a Wife tuppoted Dead, 

my reviving joy I thv quickening presence 
Makes the sad night of threescore and ten years 
Sit like a youthful spring upon my blood. 

1 cannot make thy welcome rich enough 

With all the wealth of words. 10 

Mothbb's Forgiveness, 

Moth, Why do your words start back? are they 
afiraid 
Of her that ever lov'd them ? 

Philip, I have a suit to you. Madam. 

Moth, You have told me that already ; pray, what 
is'tl 
If 't be so great, my present state refose it, 
I shall be abler, then command and use it. 
Whatever 't be, let me have warning to provide for *t. 

Philip, Provide forgiveness then, wr that's the 
want 
My conscience feels. 0, my wild youth has led me 
Into unnatural -wrongs against your freedom once. 20 
I spent the ransom which my father sent, 
To set my pleasures free, wMle you lay captive. 

Moth, And is this all now ? 
You use me like a stranger : pray, stand up. 

Philip. Rather fall flat : I shall deserve yet worse. 

Moth, Whatever your faults are, esteem me still a 
friend ; 
Or else you wrong me more in asking pardon 
Than when you did the wrong you ask'd it for : 
And since you have prepared me to forgive you. 29 
Pray let me know for what ; the first fault 's nothing. 

Philip, Here comes the wrong then that drives 
home the rest. 
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I saw a face at Antwerp, that quite drew me 
From conscience and obedience : in that fray 
I lost my heart, I must needs lose my way. 
There went the ransom, to redeem my mmd ; 
Stead of the money, I brought over her ; 
And to cast mists oefore my father's eyes, 
Told him it was my sister, lost so long, 
And that yourself was dead. — ^You see the wrong. 

Moth. This is but youthful still -- 
I forgive thee 10 

As freely as thou didst it. For alas, 
This may be call'd ^ood dealing, to some parts 
That love and youth plays daity among sons. 



LXXXIII. 

WOMEN BEWARE WOMEN : A TRAGEDY. 

BY THE SAME. 

LlYlA, the Duke*s creature, cajoles a 'j^oov widow ttnth the 
appeara7ice of Hospitality and neigMxmrly Attentions^ 
that the may get her Daughter-in-Law i^who is l^ in, 
the Mother's care in the 8(nCs absence) into her trainSf 
to serve the Duke's pleasure, 

LiviA. Widow. A Gentleman, Livia*s Ouest, 

Liv. Widow, come, come, IVe a great quarrel to 
you; 
Faith, I must chide you, that you must be sent for ; 
You make yourself so strange, never come at us, 
And yet so near a neighbour, and so unkind ; 
Trotn, you 're to blame ; you cannot be more weloome 
To any house in Florence, that 1 11 tell you. 

JFtd, My thanks must needs acknowledge 80 much, 
madam. 20 

Idv. How can you be so strange then I I sit here 
Sometimes whole days together without company, 
When business draws this gentleman from home, 
And should be happy in society 
Which I so well ai&ct as that of yours. 
I know you 're alone too ; why should not we 
I. B 
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like two kind neighbours, then supply the wants 
Of one another, having tongue-disburse, 
Bzperience in the worm, and such kind helps, 
To laugh down time and meet age merrily f 

Wia, Age, madam I you speak mirth : 'tis at my 
door, 
But a long journey firom your ladydiip yet. 
Liv, My faith, I 'm nine and uiirty, eyery stroke, 
wench : 
And 'tis a general observation 
'Mongst lights ; wives, or widows, we account 
ourselves ' -^ 9 

Then old, when young men's eyes leave looking at us. 
Gome, now I have thy company, 1 11 not part with it 
Till after supper. 

Wid, Yes, I must crave pardon, madam. 
Lw. I swear you shall stay supper; we've no 
strangers, woman, 
Kone but my sojourners and I, this gentleman 
And the youngheir his ward ; youknow your company. 
Wid. Some other time I '11 make bold with you, 

madam. 
Liv. Faith, she shall not go. 
Do you think I '11 be forsworn ? 

ivid, 'Tis a great while 
Till supper time ; I '11 take my leave then now, 
madam, 20 

And come again in the evening, since your ladyship 
Will have it so. 

Liv, In the evening ! by my troth, wench, 
I 'U keep you while Ihave you ; you 've great busi- 
ness, sure. 
To sit alone at home : I wonder strangely 
What pleasure you take in *t. Were *t to me now, 
I should be ever at one neighbour's house 
Or other all day long ; having no charge, 
Or none to chide you, if you go, or stay, 29 

Who may live merrier, aye, or more at heart's ease ? 
Come, we '11 to chess or draughts, there are an hundred 

tricks 
To drive out time till supper, never fear 't, wench. 

[^A Chess-board is set, 
Wid, I '11 but make one step home, and return 
straight, madam. 
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lA/v, Come, I '11 not trust you, yon make more 
excuses 
To your kind friends than ever I knew any. 
What business can you have, if you be sure 
You 'ye lock'd the doors ? and, tliat being all you have, 
I know you 're careful on 't. One afternoon 
So much to spend here ! say I should entreat you now 
To lie a night or two, or a week, with me, 
Or leave your own house for a month together ; 
It were a kindness that lone neighbourhood 
And friendship might well nope to prevail in : 10 
Would you deny such a request ? i' faith 
Speak truly ana freely. 

Wid, I were then uncivil, madam. 

Lvo. Go to then, set your men ; we '11 have whole 
nights 
Of mirth together, ere we 're much older, wench. 

Wid, As ^ood now tell her then, for she will 
know it ; 
I 've always found her a most friendly lady. [Aside' 

Lvo, Wny, widow, where 's your mind ! 

Wid, Troth, even at home, madam. 
To tell you truth, I left a gentlewoman 20 

Even sitting all aJone, which is uncomfortable, 
Especially to young bloods. 

1/iv, Another excuse ! 

Wid, No, as I hope for health, madam, that 's a 
truth ; 
Please you to send and see. 

XAv, What gentlewoman t pish. 

Wid. Wife to my son, indeed. 

Liv. Now I beshrew you. 
Gould you be so unkind to her and me, 
To come and not bring her t faith, 'tis not friendly, 80 

Wid, I fear'd to be too bold. 

Lh, Too bold ! Oh what 's become 
Of the true hearty love was wont to be 
'Mongst neighbours in old time ? 

wid. And she 's a stranger, madam. 

Liv, The more should m her welcome 1 when is 
courtesy 
In better practice, than when 'tis employ'd 
In entertaining strangers ? I could enide ye in fiidth. 
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Lmtb her behind, poor aentlewomAn, alone too t 
Make some amends, and send for her betimes, go. 

Wid. Please you, command one of your Mrraiits, 
madam, 

Liv. Within there. — 
Attend the gentlewoman.—-—* 

BrancHA rentU the DUKX'l aUempL 

Bran, treachery to honour 1 

DuJce, Prithee, tremble not. 
I feel thy breast shake like a turtle panting 
Under a loving hand that makes much on t. 
Why art so fearful ? . . . 10 

Aran, Oh my extremity ! 
My Lord, what seek you t 

Duke, Love. 

Btam,, 'Tis gone already: 
I hare a husband. 

Duke, That 's a single comfort ; 
^ake a friend to him. 

Bran. That 's a double mischief; 
Or else there 's no religion, 

Duke, Do not tremble dO 

At fears of thine own making. 

Bran, Nor, great Lord, 
Make me not bold with death and deeds of ruin, 
Because they fear not vou ; me they must fright ; 
Then am I best in health : should thunder speak 
And none regard it, it had lost the name, 
And were as good be still. I *m not like those 
That take their soundest sleeps in greatest tempests ; 
Then wake I most, the weather fearfullest, 
And call for strength to virtue. 30 

* 

Winding Sheet, 

to have a being, and to live 'mongst men. 

Is a fearful living and a poor one ; let a man truly 
think on 't. 

* This Is one of those scenes which has the air of being an 
Immediate transcript from life. Livla the ** good neighbour 'Ms 
as real a creatni'e as one of Chancer's characters. I&e Is such 
another J0U7 Housewife as the Wife of Bath. 
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To have the toil and griefs of fourscore years 
Put up in a white sheet, tied with two knots : 
Methmks it should strike earthquakes in adulterers, 
When even the very sheets they commit sin in 
May prove, for aught they know, all their last 
garments. 

Great MeiCi loalu. 

Did not the duke look up ? methought he Baw: us,-^ 

That *s every one's conceit that sees a duke, 

If he look steadfastly, he looks straight at them ; 
When he, perhaps, good careful gentleman, 
Never minds any, but the look he casts 10 

Is at his own intentions, and his object 
Only the public good. 

Weeping in lave. 
Why should those tears be fetch'd forth? cannot 

love 
Be even as well expressed in a good look, 
But it must see her face still in a fountain t 
It shews like a country maid dressing her head 
By a dish of water : come, 'tis an old custom 
To weep for love. 

Lover*s Chidinqt, 

nritnee, forgive me, 

I did but chide in jest : the best loves use it TXi 

Sometimes ; it sets an edee upon affection. 
When we invite our best mends to a feast, 
'Tis not all sweetmeats that we set before 'em ; 
There's something sharp and salt, both to whet 

appetite. 
And make 'em taste their wine well : so, methinks, 
Affcer a friendly, sharp, and savoury chiding, 
A kiss tastes wondrous well, and fuU o' the grape. 

Wedlock. 

thou, the ripe time of man's misery, wedlock ; 
When all his thoughts like over-laden trees 
Crack with the fruits they bear, in oares, in 
jealousies ! 80 

that 's a firuit that ripens hastily, 
Affcer 'tis knit to marriage ; it b^^ns, 
As soon as the sun shines upon the bride. 
A little to shew colour. 
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Mwrrping tkt AduHereu, the ffudmnd dead. 

Is not sin sure enough to wretched man. 

But be most bind bimself in chains to 't ? woroe ! 

Most mairiage, that irnmacnlate robe of honour, 

Tliat renders Virtue glorious, fair, and frnitfdl 

To ber great master, oe now made the garment 

Of leprosy and foulness ? Is this penitence, 

To sanctUY hot lust ? what is it otherways 

'Ruuk wonbip done to devils ? is this the best 

Amends that sin can make after her riots f 

As if a drunkard, to appease heayen's wrath, 10 

Sh<Nild offer up his surfeit for a sacrifice : 

If that be comely, then lust's offerings are 

On wedlock's sacred altar. 
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THE WITCH : A TRAGI-COMEDT. 

BY THE SAMS. 

HiGATB, and the otMer WUches, at their Charms, 

ffee. Titty and Tiflfin, Suckin, 
And Pidgen, Liard and Robin ! 
White spirits, black spirits, grey spirits, red spirits ! 
Devil-toad, devil-ram, devil-cat, and devil-dam ! 
Why, Hoppo and Stadlin, HeUwain and Puckle ! 

Stad» Here, sweating at the vessel. 

ffec Boil it well. 20 

Hop, It gallops now. 

Hec Are the flames blue enough, 
Or' shall I use a little seeten* more t 

Stad. The nips of Fairies upon maids* white hips 
Are not more perfect azure. 

ffec. Tend it carefully. 
Send Stadlin to me with a brazen dish, 
That I may fall to work upon these serpents, 
And squeeze *em ready for the second hour. 
Why, when ? 30 

Stad, Here 's Stadlin and the dish. 

* Seething. 
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Hec, Here, take this imbaptised brat : 
Boil it well — preserve the fat : 
You know 'tis precious to transfer 
Our 'nointed flesh into the air, 
In moonlight nights, o'er steeple-tops, 
Mountains, and pine trees, that like pricks, or stops. 
Seem to our height; high towers and roofe of 

princes, 
Like wrinkles in the earth : whole provinces 
Appear to our sight then even leek 
A russet-mole upon some lady's cheek. 10 

When hundred leagues in air, we feast and sing, 
Dance, kiss, and coll, use every thing : 
What young man can we wish to pleasui^e us, 
But we enjoy him in an incubus ? 
Thou know'st it, Stadlin ? 

Stad» Usually that 's done. . . . 

Hec, Away, in. 
Go feed the vessel for the second hour. 

Stad, Where be the magical herbs ? 

Hec, They 're down his throat,* 20 

His mouth cramm'd full ; his ears and nostrils stnft. 
I thrust in Eleoselinum, lately, 
Aconitum, frondes populeas, and soot. 
You may see that, he looks so black i' th' mouth. 
Then Sium, Acorum Yulgare too, 
Pentaphillon, the blood of a flitter-mouse, 
Solanum somnificum et oleum. 

Stad, Then there 's all, Hecate. 

Hee, Is the heart of wax 
Stuck full of magic needles ? 80 

Stad, 'Tis done, Hecate. 

Hec, And is the farmer's picture, and his wife's^, 
Laid down to the fire yet I 

Stad, They 're roasting both too. 

Hec, Grood; 
Then their marrows are a-melting subtly, 
And three months' sickness sucks up li& in them. 
They denied me often flour,, barm, and milk. 
Goose greese and tar, when I ne'er hurt their 

churnings. 
Their brew-locks, nor their batches, nor forespidce 40 

•Tbedeaddiild'B. 
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Any of their breedings. Now I '11 be meet with 'em. 
Seven of their young pigs I' ye bewitched already. 
Of the last litter ; nine ducklings, thirt^n gosmigs, 

and a hog, 
Fell lame last Sunday, after even-song too. 
And mark how their sheep prosper ; or what sap 
Each milch-kine gives to th' pail: I'll send these 

snakes 
Shall milk 'em all 

Beforehand: the dew-skirted dairy-wenches 
Shall stroke dry dugs for this, and go home coning : 
I 'U mar their sillabubs, and swathy feastings 10 
Under cows' beUies, with the parish-youths. 

Sebastian constUtt the Witch /or a charm to be renimffei 
on his siuxesspul Rival, 

Hec, Urchins, elves, hags, satires, pans, fawns, 

sylvans. 
Kit-with-the-candlestick, tritons, centaurs, dwarfisi, 

imps, 
The spoom, the mare, the nuCh i' th' oak, the hellwain, 

tne fire-drake, the puckle ! A ab hur hus f 
Seh, Heaven knows with what unwillingness and 

hate 
I enter this damn'd place : but such extremes 
Of wrongs in love fight 'gainst religion's knowledge, 
That were I led by this disease to aeaths 
As numberless as creatures that must die, 20 

I could not shun the way. — I know what 'tis 
To pity mad-men now : they 're wretched things 
That ever were created, if they be 
Of woman's making and her faithless vows. 
I fear they *re now a-kissing : what 's a clock ? 
*Tis now but supper-time : out night will come, 
And all new-married couples make short suppers. 
Whate'er thou art, I' ve no spare time to fear thee ; 
My horrors are so strong ana great already. 
That thou seem'st nothing : Up and laze not : 30 
Hadst thou my business, thou couldst ne'er sit so ; 
'Twould firk thee into air a thousand mile, 
Beyond thy ointments : I would I were read 
So much in thy black power, as mine own griefs. 
I 'm in great need of help : wilt give me any ? 
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Hec, Thy boldness takes me bravely ; we 're all 
sworn 
To sweat for such a spirit : see, I regard thee ; 
I rise, and bid thee welcome. What 's thy wish now ? 

Seh. Oh my heart swells with't. I must take 
breath first. 

Hee, Is 't to confound some enemy on the seas t 
It may be done to-night : Stadlin's within ; 
She raises aU your sudden rninous storms 
That shipwreck barks, and teai-s upgrowing oaks, 
Flies over houses, and takes Anno Domini 
Out of a rich man's chimney, a sweet place for 't 1 10 
He'd be hang'd ere he would set nis own years 

there ; 
They must be chamber'd in a five-pound picture, 
A gi'een silk curtain drawn before the eyes on 't; 
His rotten diseas'd years ! Or dost thou envy 
The fat prosperity of any neighbour ? 
I '11 call forth Hoppo, and her incantation 
Can straight destroy the young of aU his cattle : 
Blast vine-yards, orchards, m^ows ; or in one night 
Transport his dung, hay, com, by reeks, whole stacks. 
Into tnine own sround. 20 

Seh, This womd come most richly now 
To many a country grazier : but my envy 
Lies not so low as cattle, com, or wines : 
'Twill trouble your best pow'rs to give me ease. 

Hec, Is it to starve up generation I 
To strike a barrenness in man or woman ? 

Sec, Hah! 

Hec, Hah ! Did you feel me there ? I knew your 
grief. 

Seb, Can there be such things done ? 

Hec. Are these the skins 80 

Of serpents ? these of snakes ? 

Seb. I see the^ are. 

Hec, So sure mto what house these are oonvey'd 
Knit with these charms and retentive knots, 
Neither the man begets, nor woman breeds. 
No, nor performs the least desire of wedlock. 
Being then a mutual duty ; I could give thee 
Chirocineta, Adincantida, 
Archimedon, Marmaritin, Calicia, 
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Which I could sort to yillainons barren ends ; 

But this leads the same way. More I conld instance: 

As the same needles thrust into their pillows 

That sew and sock np dead men in their sheets : 

A privy gristle of a man that hangs 

After sun-set : Good, excellent : yet all 's there, Sir. 

Seb, Yon could not do a man uiat special kindness 
To part 'em utterly, now ? Could you do that ? 

Jaec No : time must do 't : we cannot di^jdn 
wedlock; 
Tis of heayen*s fastening : well may we raise jais, 10 
Jealousies, strifes, and heart-burning disa^preements, 
Like a thick scurf o'er life, as did our ma^r 
Upon that patient miracle ; * but the work itself 
Our power cannot di^oin. 

Seo, I depart happy 
In what I have then, being constrained to this : 
And mnt, you greater powers that dispose men, 
That 1 may never need this hag again. lExU, 

Hec I know he loves me not, nor there 's no hope 
on't; 
*Tis for the love of mischief I do this : 20 

And that we 're sworn to the first oath we take. 

Hbcate, Stadun, Hoppo, tri«A the other Witches, pre- 
paring for their midnight journey through the Air* 
Firestone, Hecate's Son. 

Hec The moon's a gallant: see how brisk she 
rides, 

Stad, Here 's a rich evening, Hecate. 

ffec Ay, is 't not, wenches, 
To take a journey of five thousand mile ? 

Hop, Ours will be more to-night. 

ffec. Oh 'twill be precious. 
Heard you the owl yet ? 

Stad, Briefly in the copse, 
As we came through now. 30 

ffcc. 'Tis high time for us then. 

Stad. There was a bat hun^ at my lips three times 
As we came through the woo&, and drank her fill. 
Old Puckle saw her. 

See You are fortunate still : 

• Job. 
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The very screech-owl lights npon your shoulder, 
And woos youy like a pigeon. Are you fumish'd ? 
Have you your ointmente ? 
Stad. All, 

Hec. Prepare to flight then : 
I '11 overtake you swiftly. 

Stad, Hie thee, Hecate : 

We shall be up betimes. \mov/ni. 

Hec I'll reach you guickljr. [The other Witches 

Fire, They are all going a-birding to-night. They 

talk of fowls in the air, that fly by day : I am 

sure, they '11 be a company of foul sluts there 

to-ni^ht. If we have not mortality offered,* 

I '11 be hanged, for they are able to putrefy 

it, to infect a whole region. She spies me now, 

Hee. What, Firestone, our sweet son ? 16 

Fire. A little sweeter than some of you, or a 

dunghill were too good for me. 
Hec How much hast here ? 
Fi/re, Nineteen, and all brave plump ones ; besides 

six lizards, and three serpentine eggs. 
Hee, Dear and sweet boy : what herbs hast thou t 
Fire, I have some marmartin and mandragon. 
Hec^ Marmaritin and mandragora, thou wouldst 

say. 
Fvre, Here's panax too — I thank thee — ^my pan 
aches, I am sure. 
With kneeling down to cut 'em. 

Hee, And selago. 
Hedge-hyssop too ; how near he goes my cuttings 1 
Were they all cropped by moonli^t ? 80 

Fire, Every blade of 'em, or I am a moon-calf, 

mother. 
Hec, Hie thee home with 'em« 
Look well to the house to-n^ht : I 'm for aloft. 
Fire, Aloft, quoth you ? f would you would break 
your necK once, that I might nave all quickly. 
Hark, hark, mother! wey are above the 
steeple already, flying over your head with a 
noise of musicians. 
Hec, They're there indeed. Help, help me ; I 'm 
too la>te eke. 

* Probably Che true reading ii afUr *t. 
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Song in the Air, 
Come away, come away ; 
Hecate, Hecate, come away ! 

Hec. I come, I come, I come, I come, 
With all the speed I may, 
With all the speed I may. 
Where 's Stadlm ? 
[Abov€,'\ Here. 

Hec, Where 's Puckle ? 

[Above jy- Here : 

And Hoppo too, and Hellwain too : 10 

We lack out you ; we lack but you : 
Come away, make up the count. 

Hec, I will but 'noint, and then I mount. 

[A Spirit lite a Cat detaeandt. 

[Above.'] There's one oomes down to fetch his 

dues ; 
A kiss, a coU, a sip of blood : 
And why thou stay'st so long, I muse, I muse, 
Since the air 's so sweet and good. 

Hec, 0, art thou come ! 
What news, what news ? 

Spirit, All goes still to our delight : 20 

Either come, or else 
Refuse, refuse. 

Hec, Now I 'm furnished for the flight. 

Fire. Hark, hark, the cat sings a brave treble in 
her own language. 

Hec. [Going up.] Now I go, now I fly, 
Malkin my sweet spirit and I. 
Oh what a dainty pleasure 'tis 
To ride in the air 
When the moon shines fair. 

And sing, and dance, and toy, and kiss, 80 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains, 
Over seas, (our mistress' fountains), 
Over steep towers and turrets. 
We fly by night 'mongst troops of spirits. 
No ring of bells to our ears sounds. 
No howls of wolves, no yelps of hoimds ; 
No, not the noise of water's breach. 
Or cannon's throat, our height can reach. 

[Above.] No ring of bells, ko. 4 
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Fire, Well, mother, I thank your kindness ; you 
must be 
Gambolling in the air, and leave me to walk here like 
a fool and a mortaL 
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Death, 

Duchess. Hxoatx. Firbstons. 

ffee. What death is 't you desire for Almachildes ? 
Dueh, A sudden and a subtle. 
ffee. Then I Ve fitted you. 
Here lie the gifts of both ; sudden and subtle : 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blue fire, kindled with dead men's eyes, 
Will waste him by degrees. 

Ihich, In what time, prithee ? 10 

ffee. Perhaps in a moon's progress. 
IHich, What, a month ? 
Out upon pictures, if they be so tedious : 
Give me things with some life. 
ffee. Then seek no farther. 
Dueh, This must be done with speed, despateh'd 
this night. 
If it be possible. 

ffee, 1 have it for you : 
Here 's that will do 't : stay but perfection's time. 
And that 's not five hours hence. 20 

Dueh, Canst thou do this ? 
ffee. Can I ? 

Dueh. I mean, so closely ? 
ffee. So closely do you mean too ? 
Dueh» So artfully, so cunningly ? 
ffee. Worse and worse. Doubts and incredulities. 
They makeme mad. Let scrupulous creatures know: — 
Cum volui, ripis ipsis nurantibus, anmes 
In fontes rediere suos ; concussaque sisto, 
Stantia concutio cantu freta ; nuoila pello, 80 
Nubilaque induco : ventos abi^poque, vocoque, 
Yipereas rumpo verbis et carmme fauces ; 
St sylvas moveo, jubeoque tremiscere montds, 
£t mugire solum, manesque exire tepulchxis. 
T« quoque, Ltma, traho. 
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Can yon doubt me then, daughter ; 
Thatcan make mountains tremble, miles of woods walk, 
Whole earth's foundation bellow, and the spirits 
Of the entomb'd to burst out from their marbles, 
Nay, draw yon Moon to my involved designs ? 
Fire* I know as well as can be when my mother's 
mad, 
And our sreat cat angry ; for one spits French then, 
and the other spits Latin. 
Duch, I did not doubt you, mother. 
Hec, No ! what did you ? 
My power 's so firm, it is not to be question'd. 10 
Duch. Forgive what 's past ; and now I know th' 
offensiyeness 
That vexes art, I 'U shun the occasion ever. 

Hec Leave all to me and my five sisters, daughter. 
It shall be convey'd in at howlet-time ; 
Take you no care. My spirits know their moments : 
Raven or screech-owl never fly by the door 
But they call in (I thank 'em) and they lose not by 't« 
I give 'em barley soak'd in infant's blood : 
They shall have sefmina cum sanguine, 
Their gorge cramm'd full, if they come once to our 
house : 20 

We are no niggard. 

Fire. They fare but too well when they come hither : 
they ate up as much th' other night as would 
have made me a good conscionable pudding. 
ffec. Give me some lizard's brain, a uickly, Firestone. 
Where 's grannam Stadlin, and all the rest of the 
sisters ? 
Fire. All at hand, forsooth. 

The other WiTCHKS appear, 

Hec. Give me marmaritin, some bear-breech: when? 

Fire. Here's bear-breech and lizard's-brain, for- 
sooth. 30 

ffec. Into the vessel ; 
And fetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girl 
I kill'd last midnight. 

Fire. Whereabout, sweet mother ? 

ffec. Hip ; hip or flank. Where 's the acopus ? 

Fire. You shall have acopus, forsooth. 

Bee. Stir, stir about ; whilst I begin the charm. 
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A Charm Song abottt a Vessel* 

Hec Black spirits and white, red spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff in ; 
Fire-drake, Packey, make it lacky ; 
Idard, Bobin, yon must bob in. 
Bound, aromid, around, about, about 
AU 111 come running in, all Good keep out. 

Fwsi Witch, Here 's the blood of a bat. 

ffee» Put in that, oh, put in that. 

Sec Witch. Here 's libbard's-bane. 10 

Hec Put in again. 

First Witch, The juice of toad ; the oil of adder. 

Sec Witch, Those will make the younker madder. 

Hec Put in, there "s all, and rid the stench. 

Fire, Nay, here 's three ounces of the red-hair'd 
wench. 

All, Round, around, around, &c. 

ffec. So, so, enough : into the vessel with it. 
There ; 't hath the trae perfection : I am so light* 
At any mischief, there 's no villainy 
But is a tune, methinks. 20 

Fire, A tune ! 'tis to the tune of damnation then, 
I warrant you, 
And that song hath a villainous-burthen. 

ffec. Come, my sweet sisters, let the air strike our 
tune; 
Whilst we show reverence to yon peeping moon. 

[The Witches dance, et ExeuiU* 



[Though some resemblance may be traced between 
the Channs in Macbeth, and the Incantations in this- 
Plav, which is supposed to have preceded it, this co- 
incidence will not detract much from the originality of 
Shakspeare. £& Witches are distinguished from the 
Witches of Middleton by essential differ^icea. These 
are creatures to whom man or woman plotting some dire 
mischief might resort for occasional consultation. Those 
originate deeds of blood, and b^[in bad impulses to 
men. From the moment that their eyes first met with 
Macbeth's, he is epell-bound. That meeting sways his 

• Lighfe-bMrted. 
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destiny. He oan neyer break the faaoiiiatioii. These 
Witches can hurt the body : those haye power over the 
■oiiL — Hecate in Middleton has a Son, a low buffoon : 
the hags of Shakspeare have neither child of their own, 
nor seem to be descended from any parent. They are 
foul Anomalies, of whom we know not whence thev are 

2 rung, nor wnether they have beginning' or ending. 
I they are without human passions, so tiiev seem to 
be without human relations. They come witn thunder 
and lightning, and yanish to airy music. This is aHH 
we know of them. — ^Except Hecate, they haye no names ; 
which heightens their mysteriousness. Their names, 
and some of the ptroperties, which Middleton has giyen 
to his ha^, excite smiles. The Weird Sisters are 
serious tlungs. Their presence cannot oo-exiat with 
mirth. But, in a lesser aefiTee, the Witches of Middle* 
ton are fine creations. Their power too is^ in aame 
measure, oyer the mind. They raise jars, jealousies, 
strifes, liie a thick scurf o'er l\fe,] 
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THE GAME AT CHESS : A COMEDY. 

BT THE SAME. 

Popish Priest to a great Court Lady, wJutm he hopes to mah 

a Convert of. 

Let me contemplate ; 

With holy wonder season my access, 

And, by aeCTees, approach the sanctuary 

Of unmatch d beauty, set in grace and goodness. 

Amongst the daughters of men I haye not found 

A more catholical aspect. That eye 

Doth promise single life and meek obedience. 

Upon those lips (the sweet fresh buds of youth) 

The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 

Dropped from the opening eyelids of the mom 10 

Upon the bashful rose. How beauteously 

A gentle fast (not rigorously imposed) 

Would look upon that cheek ! and how delightfully 

The courteous physic of a tender penance, 

(Whose utmost cruelty should not exceed 

The first fear of a bride), to beat down frailty ! 
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LXXXVI. 

A FAIR QUAEEEL : A COMEDY. 

BY THOMAS MIDDLETON AND WILLIAM ROWLEY. 

Captain Ageb in a disjovte with a Colonel, hisfriendf 
receives from the Colonel (Ae appellation of Son of a 
Whore, A challenge is given and aocyoted : but the 
Captain, before he goes to the field, is vrilling to be 
wnfirmed of his mUher*s honour from her own lips, 
LaJ)Y Ager, being questioned by her Son, to prevenll 
a duel, falsely uanders herself of unchaslity. The 
Captain, thinking thai he has a bad cause, rtfuses to 
fghi, Bui being reproached by the Colonel with 
cowa/rdice, he esteems that he has now sufficient cause 
for a quarrel^ in the vindicating of his hotumr from 
that aspersion; and draws, and disarms his opponent. 

Lady, Captain, her Son. 

La, Where left you your dear friend the Colonel? 

Cap, Oh, the dear Colonel, I should meet him 
soon. 

La. O fail him not then t he 's a gentleman 
The £une and reputation of your time 
Is much engag'd to. 

Cap, Yea, and you knew all, mother. 

La, 1 thought I'd known so much of his fair 
goodness, 
More could not hare been looked for. 

Cap, O yes, yes. Madam : 
And this his last exceeded all the rest. 10 

La, For gratitude's sake, let me know this, I 
prithee. 

Cap, Then thus ; and I desire your censure freely 
Whether it appear*d not a strange noble kindness m 
hun. 

La, Trust me, I long to hear 't. 

Cap, You know he 's hasty ; 
That by the way. 

La, So are the best conditions ; 
Your father was the like. 

Cap, I begin now 
To doubt me more : why am not I so too then ? 30 

I. s 
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Blood follows blood through forty generations ; 
And I 'ye a slow-pac'd ¥rrath : a shrewd dilemma.— 

[Aside, 

La. Well, as yon were saying, Sir. 

Cap, Marry, urns, good Madam, 

There was in company a foul-mouth'd villain 

Stay, stay, 

Who should I liken him to that yon have seen I 
He comes so near one that I would not match him 

with. 
Faith, just o' the Goloners pitch: he's ne'er the 

worse man ; 
Usurers have been compared to magistrates, 10 

Extortioners to lawyers, and the like, 
But theyall prove ne'er the worse men for that. 

Za, That s bad enough, they need not. 

Cap. This rude fellow, 
A shame to all humanity and manners. 
Breathes from the rottenness of his gall and malice, 
The foulest stain that ever man's fame blemish'd. 
Part of which fell upon your honour, madam. 
Which heighten'd my affliction. 

La. Mmel my honour, Sir? 20 

Cap. The Colonel, soon enrag'd, (as he 's all touch- 
wood), 
Takes fire before me, makes the quarrel his. 
Appoints the field ; my wrath could not be heard, 
His was so high-pitched, so gloriously moimted. 
Now, what 's the friendly fear that fights within me. 
Should his brave noble ftiry undertake 
A cause that were unjust in our defence, 
And so to lose him everlastingly 
In that dark depth where all bad quarrels sink 
Never to rise again, what pity 'twere, 30 

First to die here, and never to die there ! 

La. Why, what's the quarrel, speak, Sir, that 
should raise 
Such fearful doubt, my honour bearing part on *t ? 
The words, whate'er they were 

Cap. Son of a whore. 

La. Thou liest : 
And were my love ten thousand times more to thee, 
Which is as much now as e'er mother's was, 
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So thou should'st feel my anger. Dost thou call 
That quarrel doubtM ? where are all my merits f 

[Striies km. 
Not one stand up to tell this man his error ? 
Thou mi^ht^st as well caU the Sun's truth in question, 
As thy burth or my honour. 

Cap. Now blessings crown you for 't ; 
It is the joyfuU'st blow that e'er flesh felt. 

Ita, Nay, stay, stay, Sir; thou art not left so soon: 
This is no question to be slighted off, 
And at your pleasure closed up fair affain, 10 

As though you'd never touch'd it; no; honour doubted 
Is honour deeply wounded ; and it rages 
More than a common smart, being of thy making. 
For thee to fear my truth, it kills my comfort. 
Where should fame seek for her reward, when he 
That is her own by the great tie of blood 
Is farthest off in boimt^ 1 O poor goodness. 
That only pay'st thyself with thy own works ; 
For nothing else looks towards thee. Tell me, pray, 
Which of my loving cares dost thou requite 20 

With this vile thought? which of my prayers or 

wishes? 
Many thou ow'st me for. This seven year hast thou 

known me 
A widow, only married to my vow ; 
That 's no small witness of my faith and love 
To him that in life was thy honour'd father : 
And live I now to know that good mistrusted ! 

Cap» No, it shall appear that my belief is cheerful. 
For never was a mother s reputation 
Noblier defended ; 'tis my joy and pride 
I have a firm faith to bestow upon it. 30 

La, What's that you said, Sir ? 

Cap, 'Twere too bold and soon yet 
To crave forgiveness of you ; I '11 earn it first. 
Dead or alive I know I shall eigoy it. 

La, What 'sail this. Sir? 

Cap, My joy 's beyond expression : 
I do but think now wretched I had been. 
Were this another's quarrel and not mine. 

■Za, Why, is it yours ? 

Cap, Hine? think me not so miserable^ 4Q 
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Not to be mine : then were I worse than abject, 
More to be loath*d than yileness or sin's dunghill : 
Nor did I fear your eoodness, faithful Madam, 
But came with ^ree<fy joy to be confirm'd in 't, 
To ffive the nobler onset : then shines yalour, 
And admiration from her fix*d sphere draws, 
^Vhen it comes bumish'd with a righteous cause ; 
Without which I 'm ten fathoms under coward, 
That now am ten degrees above a man, 
AVhich is but one of virtue's easiest wonders. 10 

La, But, pray, stay; all this while I understand yon 
The Colonel was the man. 

Cap, Yes, he 's the man. 
The man of injury, reproach, and slander, 
Wliich I must turn into his soul again. 

La, The Colonel do 't f that 's strange ! 

Cap, The villain did it : 
That's not so strange. Tour blessing, and your 
leave 

La, Come, come, you shall not go. 

Cap, Not go ? were death 20 

Sent now to summon me to my eternity, 
I 'd put him off an hour : why, the whole world 
Has not chains strong enough to bind me from it : 
The strongest is my reverence for you, 
Which if you force upon me in this case, 
I must he forced to break it. 

La. Stay, I say. 

Cap. In anything command me but in this, 
^ladam. 

La, 'Las, I shall lose him. You will hear me 
first? 

Cap. At my return I wiU. 80 

La. You '11 never hear me more then. 

Gap. How? 

La. Come back, I say ! 
You may well think there 's cause, I call so often. 

Cap. ^a ! cause ? what cause ? 

La. So much, you must not go. 

Cap, Mxist not ? why I 

La. I know a reason for't ; 
Which I could wish you 'd yield to, and not know : 
If not, it must ooiba fDrtb. Jhotht do not know ; 
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And yet obey my will. 

Cap, Why, I desire 
To know no other than the cause I have, 
Nor shonld you wish it, if you take your injury, 
For one more great I know the world includes not. 

La, Yes ; one that makes this nothing : yet be 
ruled, 
And if you understand not, seek no further. 

Cap, I must ; for this is nothing. 

La, Then take all ; 
And if amongst it you receive that secret 10 

That will ofifend you, though you condemn me. 
Yet blame yourself a little ; for, perhaps, 
I would have made my reputation sound 
Upon another's hazard with less pity ; 
But upon yours I dare not. 

Cap, How? 

La, I dare not : 
'Twas your own seeking, this. 

Cap. If you mean evilly, 
I cannot understand you, nor for all the riches 20 
This life has, would I. 

La, Would you never might ! 

Cap, Why, your goodness, that I joy to fight for. 

La, In that you neither right your joy nor me. 

Cap, What an ill orator has virtue got here ! 
Why, shall I dare to think it a thing possible, 
That you were ever false ? 

La, Oh, fearfully ; 
As much as you come to. 

Cap, Oh silence, cover me ! 30 

I Ve felt a deadlier wound than man can give me. 
False? 

La. I was betrayed to a most sinful horn- 
By a corrupted soul I put in trust once, 
A kinswoman. 

Cap, Where is she ? let me pay her. 

La, Oh, dead long since. 

Cap, Say then, she has all her wages. 
False ? do not say 't ; for honour's goodness, do not ; 
You never could be so : he I call'd father 40 

Desery'd you at your best ; when youth and merit 
Could boast at highest in you, you 'd no graoe 
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Or virtue that he matoh'd not ; no delight 
That you invented, but he sent it orown'd 
To your full-wishing aoul. 

La* That heaps my guiltiness. 

Cop. O, were you so unhappy to be false 
Both to yourself and me, but to me (diiefly ? 
What a day's hope is here lost, and witii it 
The joys of a just cause ! Had you but thought 
On such a noble auarrel, you'd ha' died 
Ere you 'd ha' yielded ; for the sin's hate first, 10 
Next for the hate of this hour's oowardioe. 
Curst be the heat that lost me such a oause^ 
A work that I was made for. Quench, my spirit, 
And out with honour's flaming li^ts within thee ! 
Be dark and dead to all respects of manhood I 
I never shall have use of valour more. 
Put off your vow for shame : why should you hoard up 
Such justice for a bcuren widowhood ; 
That was so injurious to the faith of wedlock t 
I should be dead : for all my life's work 's ended. 20 
I dare not fight a stroke now, nor engage 
The noble resolution of my friends : [Exit Lady. 

En4er two Friends o/ Captain Agsb's. 

That were more vile. — ^They're here. Kill me, my 

shame. 
I am not for the fellowship of honour. 

First Friend. Captain ! fie, come, Sir ! we Ve been 
seeking for you 
Very late to-aay ; this was not wont to be. 
Your enemy *s in the field. 

Cap, Truth enters cheerfully. 

Sec. Friend. Good faith, Sir, you've a royal quarrel 
on't. 

Cap. Yes, in some other country, Spain or Italy, 
It would be held so. 30 

First Friend. How ! and is 't not here so ? 

Cap. *Tis not so contumeliously receiv'd 
In these parts, and you mark it. 

First Friend. Not in these ? 
Why, prithee, what is more, or can be ? 

Cap. Yes : 
That ordinary Commotioner, the lie. 
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Is father of most quarrels in this climate, 
And held here capital, and joa go to that. 

Sec, Friend. But, Sir, I hope you will not go to 
that, 
Or change your own for it ; son of a whore ! 
Why, there *s the lie down to posterity ; 
The lie to birth, the lie to honesty. 
Why would you cozen yourself so, and be^^e 
So brave a cause, manhood's best mastermeoe f 
Do you ever hope for one so braye again ? 

Cap, Consider then the man, the Colonel, 10 
Exactly worthy, absolutely noble, 
However spleen and rage abuses him : 
And 'tis not well nor manly to pursue 
A man's infirmity. 

First Friend, O miracle ! 
So hopeful, valiant, and complete a captain 
Possest with a tame devil ! Cfome out, thou spoilest 
The most improved young soldier of seven kingdoms ; 
Made Captain at nineteen ; which was deserv'd 
The year before, but honour comes behin(^ still : 20 
Gome out, I say : this was not wont to be ; 
That spirit ne'er stood in need of provocation, 
Nor snail it now. Away, Sir. 

Cap, Urge me not. 

First Frimd. By manhood's reverend honour but 
we must. 

Cap, I will not fiffht a stroke. 

First Friend, O blasphemy 
To sacred valour. 

Cap. Lead me where you list. 

First Friend, Pardon this traitorous slumber, 
dogg'd with evils : 80 

Give captains rather wives than such tame devils. 

The Fidd. 
Enter Captain Aoib, vith hit two Friends. 

Cap. Well, your wills now t 

Fvrst Friend, Our ¥rills 1 our loves, our duties 
To honour 'd fortitude : what wills have we 
But our desires to nobleness and merit) 
Valour's advancement, and the sacred rectitude 
Due to a valorous cause ? 
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Cap, Oh, that 's not mine. 

Sec, Friend, War has his Court of Justice, that's 
the field, 
Where all cases of manhood are determined, 
And your case is no mean one. 

Cap. True ; then *t were virtuous : 
But mine is in extremes, foul and unjust. 
Well, now ye Ve got me hither, ye *re as far 
To seek in your desire as at first minute : 
For by the strength and honour of a tow 
I will not lift a finger in this quarrel. 10 

First Friend, How ? not in this ? be not so rash a 
sinner. 
Why, Sir, do you ever hope to fight again then I 
Take heed on 't, you must never look tor that. 
Why, the univei^ stock of the world's injury 
Will be too poor to find a quarrel for you. 
Give up your right and title to desert. Sir ; 
If you fail virtue here, she needs you not 
All your time after ; let her take this wrong, 
And never presume then to serve her more : 
Bid farewell to the integrity of arms, 20 

And let that honourable name of soldier 
Fall from you like a shiver'd wreath of laurel, 
By thunder struck from a desertless forehead. 
That wears another's right by usurpation. 
Good Captain, do not wilfully cast away 
At one hour all the fame your life has won. 
This is your native seat. Here you should seek 
Most to preserve it ; or if you will dote 
So much on life, poor life, which in respect 
Of life in honour is but death and darkness, 30 

That you will prove neglectful of yourself. 
Which is to me too fearful to imagine. 
Yet for that virtuous lady's cause, your mother, 
Her reputation, dear to nobleness, 
As grace to penitence ; whose fair memory 
E'en crowns fame in your issue : for that blessedness. 
Give not this ill place, but in spite of hell. 
And all her base fears, be exactly valiant. 

Gap. Oh ! oh ! [that. 

Sec. Friend. Why, well said ; there 's fair hope in 
Another such a one. 40 
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Cap, Came they in thousands, 
'Tis all against you. 

First Friemd. Then poor friendless merit, 
Heay*n be good to thee, thy Professor leaves thee. 

Elder COLONBL afid his two Friends. 

He 's come ; do you but draw ; we '11 fight it for you. 

Cap, I know too much to grant that. 

First Friend, O dead manhood ! 
Had ever such a cause so faint a servant ? 
Shame brand me if I do not suffer for him. 9 

Col, I 've heard, Sir, you 've been guilty of much 
For your brave earliness at such a meeting, [boasting 
Ton 've lost the glory of that way this morning : 
I was the first to-day. 

Cap, So were you ever 
In my respect, Sir. 

First Friend, O most base prseludium ! 

Cap, I never thought on victory our mistress 
With greater reverence than I have your worth. 
Nor ever lov'd her better. 

Success in you has been my absolute jov, 20 

And when I ' ve wish'd content I ' ve wish'd your friend- 

Col, I came not hither. Sir, for an encomium, [ship. 
I came provided 

For storms and tempests, and the foulest season 
That ever rage let forth, or blew in wildness 
From the incensed prison of man's blood. 

Cap, Tis otherwise with me : I come with mildness, 
Peace, constant amity, and calm forgiveness. 
The weather of a Christian and a friend. 

First Friend, Give me a valiant Turk, though not 
^: worth tenpence, rather. 80 

Cap, Yet, Sir, the world will jud^ the injury mine, 
Insufferably mine, mine beyond injury, 
Thousands have made a less wrong reach to hell, 
Aye, and rejoic'd in his most endless vengeance, 
A miserable triumph though a just one ! 
But when I call to memory our long friendship, 
Hethinks it cannot be too great a wrong 
That then I should not pardon. Why should Man, 
For a poor hasty syllable or two, 
A^d vented only in forgetful fury, 



SM nraiufl miaumni akb wiclum iowut. 

ChAin aU the hopes tad ritthtt of hii ml 
To the rerenge of that, die lost for eror t 
For he that nutkee hit lut peaoa with hii Malnr 
In anger, anger is hia peaoe etemalfy t 
He must ex^ot the same return aaun* 
Whose yentore is deceitftiL Mustne not, ffirf 

ChL I see what I most do, MAj pot op agabi ; 
For herell be nothing done, I perosiTe tiiat. 

Cap, What shaU be <dUin6 in sow awQithlcM baring 
Bat to be sonj and to be ftngiTsn ; 10 

Ton, Sir, to bring repentanoe^ and I paidonf 

OoL I bring lepsntaooe, Sir t 

Ot^ Ift be too mnoh 
To say repsntanee, «all it what yon plsasa, Sir ; 
Choose your own word ; I know yon ts sorj ftnr i^ 
And that 's as good. 

CM, I SORT? by fome*s honour, I am wrong^ t 
Do yon seek for peaoe and draw the qnarnl laigarf 

QogB, ThentisI'msarrythfttlthoi^tyoaio. 

Fini Frimd. A Captain 1 1 ooidd ^w h& tttk oft 

Ca^. Kor is it any misbeooming Tirtne^ Air, 91 
In the best manliness to repent * wrongs 
Which made me bold with yoo. 

JimtFrimA, I oonld ooif his head ofll 

Sec, Friend, Nay, pish. 

CoL So once again take thon thy peaoefdl rest, tiisn; 

[To hii Sword, 
Bat as I pat thee op, I mast proclaim 
This oaptoin here, both to Mb friends and mine. 
That only came to see fair yaloar righted, 
A base sabmissiye coward : so I leave him. 80 

Cap, Oh, heaven has pitied my excessive patience, 
And sent me a caase ! now I have a caose : 
A ooward I was never. Come yoa back, Sir. 

Col, How! 

Cap, Yoa left a ooward hers. 

CoU Yes, Sir, with yoa. 

Cap, *Tis sach base metal, Sir, 't will not be taken, 
It mast home again with yon. 

Sec Friend, Shoald this be trae now [Bastard t 

Fur^ Friend. Impossible ! Coward do more than 

Col, I prithee, mock me not, take heed von do not, 
For if I draw once more, I shall grow tenible, 42 
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And rage will force me do what will grieve honour. 

Cwp, Ha, ha, ha. 

Col, He smiles ; dare it be he ? what think ye, 
Grentlemen ? 
Your judgments, shall I not be cozen'd in him I 
This cannot be the man ; why he was bookish, 
Made an invectiye lately against fighting, 
A thing, in truth, that moVd a little wi^ me ; 
Put up a fouler contumely far 
Than thousand cowards came to, and grew thankfuL 
. Ca]p* Blessed remembrance in time of need : 11 
I 'd lost my honour else. 

Sec, Frimd. Do you note his joy ? 

Cajp. I never felt a more severe necessity : 
Then came thy excellent pity. Not yet ready ? 
Have you sucn confidence in my just manhood, 
That you dare so long trust me, and yet tempt me \i ' 
Beyond the- toleration of man's virtue ? 
Wny, would you be more cruel than your injury ? 
Do you first take pride to wrong me, and then think 
me 20 

Not worth your fury ? do not use me so : 
I shall deceive you then. Sir, either draw, 
And that not slightingly, but with the care 
Of your best preservation, with that watchfulness 
As you 'd defend yourself from circular fire, 
Your sin's rage, or her lord, (this will require it), 
Or you *11 be too soon lost, for I Ve an anger 
Has gathered mighty strength against you ; mighty, 
Yet you shall find it honest to the last, 
Noble and £air. 80 

Ool. I '11 venture it once a^ain ; 
And if 't be but as true as it is wondrous, 
I shall have that I come for: your leave, Gentlemen. 



IThwJiffht, 
inaeed. 



First Friend, If he should do't inaeed, and 

deceive us all now 

Stay, by this hand he offers ; fights i 'faith ! 
Fights : by this light, he fighte, Sir. 
Sec Friend, So methinks. Sir. 
First Friend, An absolute Punto, ha ? 
Sec Friend, 'Twas a Paasado, Sir. 
Fi/rd Friend, Why, let it pass, and 'twas; I'm 
sure 'twas somewhat 40 
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What *8 that now ? 

Sec, Friend. That *s a Punto. 

First Friend. O, go to, then, 
I knew 'twas not far off : What a world 's this ! 
Is Coward a more stirring meat than Bastard I 

ho ! I honour thee : 

Tis right and fair, and he that breathes against it, 
He breathes against the jostice of a man ; 
And man to cut him off, 'tis no injustice. 9 

Thanks, thanks, for this most unexpected nobleness. 

[Tke Colonel is disarmed. 

Cap. Truth never fails her servant, Sir, nor leaves 
him 
With the day's shame upon him. 

First Friend. Thou *st redeemed 
Thy worth to the same height *twas first esteem'd. 

[The insipid levelling moralitv to which the modem 
stage is tied down womd not admit of such admirable 
passions as these scenes are filled with. A puritanical 
obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid infantile goodness, 
is creeping among us, instead of the vigorous passions, 
and virtues clad in flesh and blood, with which the 
old dramatists present us. Those noble and liberal 
casuists could (uscem in the differences, the quarrels, 
the animosities of man, a beauty and truth of mor^ 
feeling, no less than in the iterately inculcated duties 
of forgiveness and atonement. With us all is hypo- 
critical meekness. A reconciliation scene (let the 
occasion be never so absurd or unnatural) is always 
sure of applause. Our audiences come to the theatre 
to be complimented on their goodness. They compare 
notes with the amiable characters in the play, and find 
a wonderful similarity of disposition between them. 
We have a common stock of dramatic morality out of 
which a writer may be supplied, without the trouble of 
copying it from originals within his own breast. To 
know the boundaries of honom", to be judiciously valiant, 
to have a temperance which shall beget a smoothness 
in the angry swellings of youth, to esteem life as 
nothing when the sacred reputation of a parent is to 
be defended, yet to shake and tremble imder a pious 
cowardice when that ark of an honest confidence is 
found to be frail and tottering, to feel the true blows 
of a real disgrace blunting that sword which the 
imaginary strokes of a supposed false imputation had 
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put 80 keen an edge upon but lately: to do, or to 
imagine this done in a feigned story, asks something 
more of a moral sense, somewhat a greater delicacy of 
perception m questions of right and wrong, than goes 
to the writing of two or three hackney^ sentences 
about the laws of honour as opposed to the laws of the 
land, or a commonplace agamst duelling. Yet such 
things would stand a writer nowadays in far better 
stead than Captain Ager and his conscientious honour: 
and he would be considered as a far better teacher of 
morality than old Bowley or Middleton if they were 
living.] 
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NOTES. 

Thomas Norton (1532-1584). 
Thomas Sackvillb, Lobd Buckhubst (1536-1608). 

FERBEX AND PORREX : a tragedy tetfarth without L 
addtiion or alteration^ hut altogether eu the same uxis thawed 
on the gtaae b^ore the Queen* s Majesty about niTie years paM, 
viz,, the ISth day of January 1561-2, by the Gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple; ovOfOtHnU 1570, Thisis the only genuine 
text of what may be styled the first regular KngHah 
traffed^ : the play had been printed in 1565, without 
authority, under the title of the Tragedy of (jorbodue^ 
and this edition was republished in 1590. ' 

Lamb's Extract was unfortunately derived from the 
1590 text ; hence such errors as the following : — page 1, 
liTie 7 : * grave ' for * grow ' ; 8, 10 : * wounds ' for 
* wound ' ; 4. 4 : * the ' for * thy ' ; 4, 16 : * there chaxve ' 
for ' and cnarge ' ; 4, 87 : * this heav'ns ' for * the 
heaven's' ; &c. Further, 1, 10-11 : wrongl]^ transposed 
in old eds ; 3, 28 : ' when with a braid ' ; Lamb, 
'wherewith abraid,' glossing ' abraid ' by ^awakened, 
raised up'; there is, however, no authority for the 
reading ; * braid ' = * a sudden movement, a start.' 

Gk)r TOduc's * stiff and cumbersome style ' proceeds, in 
ffroat part, from its Senecan form ; the same applies to 
its sententious * morality.' It has the defects of its 
qualities. Translations of Seneca's tragedies preceded 
ztoB first academic experiment at original drama. The 
l)eBt examples in English of this form of drama, viz., 
Daniel's PhUotas and Cleopatra, and Eyd's translation 
of Gkonier's Comdia, are not represented in the 
' Specimens ' ; the thi«e succeeding extracts are from 
plays on the same ancient model. 

'TANCRED AND GISMUND,' probably the first IL 
Bnglish tragedy on an Italian plot, was acted before 
the Court by {he gentlemen oi the Inner Temple in 
I. T 
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tfa« year 1568 ; the play was the work of no lesB than 
fife members of the Inn. It was publiahad in 1591i 
' newly rerised and polished according to the deooram 
of these daies,' bv Robert Wilmot, one of the (M:u;inal 
authors. The version of 1568 is stOl extant in MS.* 
Lamb's Extract from the fifth act represents WUmot'fl 
best effort ; the fifth act had been nis originally ; be 
has practically rewritten it, and, departing from the 
Horatian precept, has added the death-soene of QismiiDd 
and her father. The unrhyming of the old version in 
tiie more rhetorical scenes is noteworthy : cp. e.g. page 
6, U* 4-19, with the following in the 1568 yersion : — 

' Now, now, alas, come is that hour accorst 
That I poor wight so long have looked for. 
Now hath my father fill^ his eager thirst 
With guiltless blood which he desired so sore. 
^UH pierced heart it is mine earl's, I know. 
My father's words do prove the same too well. 
This bloody cup his doleful death doth show, 
This message doth the same too plainly teU. 
Certes imto so noble a heart oould not 
A fitter hearse be 'lotted than of gold. 
Discreetly therefore hath my father wrought 
That thus hath sent it me for to behold.' 

P. 6, 30 : * ah pleasant harborough * ; i.«. * harbour,, 
shelter, refuge ' ; merely the old spelling of * harbour.* 
Lajnb's *harbourer' is misleading. 6, 40: 'lusteth,' 
old eds. ' hasteth. ' 

In Lamb's MS. the foUowing passage is quoted from 
Wilmot's dedicatory letter to the 'Kight Worshipful 
and Virtuous Ladies, the Lady Mary Peter and the- 
Lady Anne Gray ' : — 

* And now for that weary winter is come upon us, which 
bringeth with him drooping days and tedious nights, 
if it be true, that the motions of our minds follow tbe 
temperature of the air wherein we live, then I think 
the perusing of some niournful matter, tending to the 
view of a notable example, will refresh your wits in a 
gloom}' day, and ease your weariness of the louring 
night, which, if it please you, may serve ye also for a 
solemn revel against this festival time, for Oismvnd's 
bloody shadow, with a little cost, may be entreated in 
her self-life person to speak to ye. ' 

* An edition, by the editor of these volumes, la in preparation 
for the ' Tador Library ' (Nutt). 
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FuLKB Gbbyille, Lobd Brookb (1551-1628). 

Neither ALAHAM nor MUSTAPHA was ever acted ; IIL-IV. 
they were published in the folio edition of Brooke's 
Poems, 163o. Afragmentary 4to of * Mustapha ' appeared 
as early as 1609, probably unauthorised, in his ' Life of 
Sidney^' Brooke states his reasons for writing these 
tragedies. 

P. 11, 8 : * clouds,' old eds. * cloud * : 15, 82 : old eds. 

'to my heart didst give ; ' 19, 28 : 'soreness' ; read 

' serenes ; ' * serene ' = ' a blight, or unwholesome air,' cp. 

* Some serene blast me, or dire lightning strike 

This my offending face.'— B. JONS. Fox. ii. 6. 

Cotgraye explains, Fr. serain, from whichitis deriyed, 
as 'the mildew or harmefull dew of somd summer 
eyeninjKs.' 

P. 20, 12, inserted in this edition ; 27, 4, inserted. 

P. 28, 34 : 'to me,' old eds. ' unto me.' 

P. 29, 5 : 'In this writer's estimate of his own mind,' 
&c.; in the 'Life of Sidney,' alluded to aboye, Brooke 
writes : — ' For my own part, I found my creeping 
genius more fixed upon the images of liro than the 
unages of wit.' 

John Lilt (c. 1553-1606). 

SAPHO AND PHAO, acted 1582. by the Chapel chil- V.-VI. 
dren, and publicly by the Paul's boys at Blaokfriars ; 
printed, 1584. 

LOVE'S METAMORPHOSIS, probably acted at Court 
by the children of Paul's in 1588-9 ; printed in 1601. 

*The Courtly Drama of Euphuism was wholly un- 
represented in the * Specimens ' of 1808 ; the Garrick 
Extracts, though fairly typical, do Lily scant justice. 
Lamb does not seem to haye lighted on Bloimt's famous 
edition (1632) of Lily's Six Court Comedies, or assuredly 
the play of 'Endimion' would haye afforded him at 
least one scene. To Edward Blount we owe the Songs 
omitted in the earlier 4to8, so that Lamb had no 
idea of Lily's tuneful lyre : — 

' Lily, a goldfinch in a twisted cage. 
Fed by some gay great lady's pettish page. 
Till short sweet songs gush like short spring showers. ' 

CmtiSTOPHEB Marlowb (1564-1593). 

TAMBURLAINE (I. and IL), acted probably in VIL-X. 
1587 ; printed 1590, 1592, 1605-6. Lamb^ comments 
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on * Tamburlaine * disappoint modem readers ; Mine 
Ancient's burlesque seems to have blinded him to the 
now familiar beauties of the plays. One looks in vain 
eyen for the famous passaffe on Beauty, ('If all the 
pens that eyer poets heldj' &c., I. Act y., Sc. 1), for the 
Zenocrate rhapsody fll., li. 4), and the like. Lamb 
found it as difficult (or rather much more) to cuU a few 
sane lines from this as *from the preceding pl^»' t.e., 
from ' Lust's Dominion ! ' {see note on Extinct XXTV). 

P. 34, 28 : ' And blow the morning from their 
nosterileu' old eds. 'nostrils'; cp. 'As monsti'ous as 
Gtorgon Prince of Hell,' (Tamb. L, Act iy., Sc. 1, 8). 
The trisyllabic form, necessary for the scansion, occurs 
in the 1605-6 edition. 

P. 84, 24: 'clouds,' old eds. 'glades^' for which 
there is no authority. 
Vin. FAUSTUS, acted probably in 1688 ; printed 1604» 

1609, 1616, &o. The third 4to. contains scenes wholly 
re- written or added for the first time. The first and 
second 4tos represent the truer yersion of the play. 
Lamb's Extract was deriyed from the 1624 ed., t.«., an 
edition based on the 1616 text ; this has been now 
corrected for the most part by the earlier editions. The 
present text differs from Lamb's in a large number of 
points. 

Tlio following are noteworthy : — ^p. 36, 16, &c. : 
' Wittenberg ' for * Wirtenberg,' though the latter is 
the reading of the earlier 4tos ; p. 36, 11 ; ' On cai me 
on ' ; Mr Bnllen's brilliant emendation for ' oeconomy,* 
of the later. The 1604 ed. reads: 'Oncaymaeon,* an 
obyious corruption, now that the true reading has been 
fixed, of the Aristotelian 6v Kal fi^ 6v {* being and not 
bein^ *). 37, 28 : ' silk ' ; Dyee's suggestion for the old 
reading ' skill.' 

P. 42, 11. 15-39. This passage does not occur in the 
early 4to8, but it is probably genuine. 

There is a curiously interesting passage on ' Faust ' 
in one of Lamb's Letters to Ainsworth (dated Dec. 9th, 
1823): — "I thoroughly agree with jrou as to "Ilie 
German Faust,' as far as I can do justice to it from an 
English translation. 'Tis a disagreeable canting tale of 
seduction, which has nothing to do with the spirit of 
Faustus — curiosity. Was the dark secret to be 
explored to end in the seducing of a weak girl, which 
might haye been accomplished b^ earthly agency? 
When Marlowe giyes his Faustus a mistress, he flies hiwi 
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at Helen, flower of Greece, to be sore, and not at Miss 
Betsy, or Miss Sally Thoughtless. 

^ CSut is the branch that bore the goodly fruit, 
And withered is Apollo's laurel tree : (sic.) 
Faustus is dead.' (sic,) 

What a noble natural transition from metaphor to 
plain speaking ! As if the figurative had flagged in 
description of such a loss, and was reduced to tell the 
fact simply." 

THE JEW OF MALTA, first performed after *the IX. 
death of the Guise,' 23rd December, 1588 ; first published 
in 1638, edited by T. Hey wood ; from the Introductory 

Spistle we learn that Alleyn played the part of Barabas. 
JEurlowe cannot be held guiltjr of all the grotesque 
buffoonery which disfigures the latter half of the V^kj, 
more especially the scenes with Bellamira and Piha 
fiorsa. A feeble travesty of Marlowe's famous ditty 
* Come live with me and be my love,' occurs in Act iv. 
scene 4. : — 

* The meads, the orchards, and the primrose lanes, * 
Instead of sedge and reed, bear sugar-canes ; 
Thou in these groves, by Dis above, 
Shalt live with me, and be my love.' 

The Extracts are both from the First Scene of the 
First Act, and are * the very salt ' of the play. In 
a letter to Southej in 1798, Lamb had already called 
attention to oertam striking passages. The reference 
in the note (' we write plays to flatter it ') was probably 
to Cumberland's play of Tne Jew, 1794. 

P. 44, 1. 4: 'As to those Sabans'; Mr BuUen's 
emendation for 'Samnites,' the reading of modem 
editors for 'Samintos' of the old eds. Leigh Hunt 
('Imagination and Fancy') has an ingenious comment on 
' Samnites* and * Men of Uz, ' and ' Spanish oils * : — * That 
is te say^ coimtrymen and contemporaries of old Rome, 
of Arabian Job, and the modem Spanish merchants ! 
Marlowe, though he was a scholar, cared no more for 
geography and consistent history than Shakespeare, ko.* 

P. 44, 6 : 'silverlings ' ; Dyce's suggestion for old eds., 
'sUverbings.' "^ ' J' «^ 

EDWARD II, probably acted 1590 ; printed 1594 (8vo. X. 
and 4to. eds)., 1598, 16i2, Ac. ; the editions differ but 
slightly. Lamb's remark 'on the reluctant pangs of 
atdicating Royalty' has been often enough discussed 
by subsequent critics. It is now genereuly accepted 
that ShaKespeare's Richard owes much to Marlowe's 
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Edward^ the first English historical diama, as opposed 
to the earlier crude chronicle plays. 

P. 49, 15: 'borderers/ old eds. 'brothers' (withoat 
authority). 

P. 50, 19 : ' cloy/ old eds. ' claw' ; 50, 21 : old eds. 
' Full oft am I soaring up to high heaven.' 

P. 53. 15 : ' dropped,' old eds. ' drop.' 

P. 54, 3 : 'Gone, gone, and do I remain?' old eds. 
' and do I still remain alive ' ; there is no authority for the 
insertion of ' still ' ; ed. 1598 : ' do I remain afive ' ; the 
reading of the later 4tos is, I think, to be preferred : 
the omiEHdon of ' alive ' adds much to the strength of 
the line, and presents no particular difficulty as far as 
the scansion of the line is concerned — ^two monosyllabic 
feet followed by a syllabic pause : — 

GkSne ! 1 g6ne ! | ^ ^nd | do T | remfin 1 1 

It is almost unnecessary to remind Lamb's readers 
that the name of the villain in the ' miniature romance ' 
of Rosamond Gray, Matravis, is derived fnxai this play 
of Marlowe's. 

Geobob Pbele (c 1558-0.1597). 

8I..XIV. THE ARRAIGNMENT OF PARIS, published anony- 
mously in 1584 ; the authorship is known from Nash's 
preface to Greene's Menaphon (1589), wherein Peele is 
sidled ' the Atlas of Poetrie and primus verbarum ariifex* ; 
as regards the A rraignnvent, Nash considers ' he goeth a 
step beyond all that write.' 

r. 56, 7 : * water-flowers,' old eds. ' watery flowers ' ; 
55, 35 : ' take in worth,' Le,, ' take in good part.' 

P. 56, 2 : the capitals are Lamb's. 

P. 57, 4 : 'Phorcys,' old eds. ' Phorcias ' ; ' trick '= 
'trim'; 57, 8: 'nones/ old eds. 'nonce'; 57, 12: 
Queen Ceres,' old eds. * Queen Pluto.' 

P. 58, 19 : ' to my esteemed friend, &c., V.N.' ue., 
Vincent Novello, Lamb's * dear Fugueist,' Cowden 
Clarke's father-in-law. 

THE BATTLE OF ALCAZAR, published anonymously 
in 1594 ; described by Lamb as savouring strongly of 
Marlowe, but by an unknown author. Peele's autnor- 
ship is now known ; quotations occur in JSfUfland^s 
Parnassus (1600) and are there assigned to * G. Peele ' ; 
the play was obviously written to satisfy the demand 
for pl^s of the Tamburlaine type. 

P. 69, 3 : * for a princess meet,' old eds. ' a princess' 
meat.' 
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DAVID AND BETHSABE, first printed in 1699. The 
play has been praised extravagantly by some critics for 
its rich sweetness ; it has been condemned by others as 
' a mess of cloying suffar-plums. ' Lamb, notwithstand- 
ing Us curt disimssal of the play in the ' Specimens,' 
could not resist a second surfeit, and Extract XTV . 
(from the ' Grarrick Plays') is perhaps the most dignified 
passage in the whole play. Peele's Old Wvm TaUt 
(1595) is unfortunately unrepresented. There was no 
copy of the extremely scarce 4to in the Garrick collection. 

F. 60, 6 : * cause of my mourning,' old eds. * cause of 
mourning ' ; 60, 18 : * thy,' old eds. ' the ' (Dyoe's correc- 
tion). 

P. 62, 1 : ' carry,' old eds. ' carries ' ; 62, 26 : * the poor 
man's store* ; old eds. * partly, poor man's store,' the 
reading of the 4to ; the line is corrupt ; the present 
emenc&tion possibly restores the true reading. 

P. 64, 6: * flowering,' old eds. * flowing'; 64, 19: 
' sovereign's face,' old ^s. * Sovereign.' 

P. 65, 13 : * pure,' old eds. ' sure.' 

Thomas Lodgb (c. 1558-1625). 
BOBEBT Gbbenb (c. 1560-1592.) 

The Extract from The Loohin^-gloM for England and XT. 
London (printed 1594, 1598, 1602) does not adequately 
represent Greene's powers as a dramatist. It is a pity 
that Lamb had not read his Friar Bacon : the charming 
love-scenes would have afforded him some delightful 
extracts ; a passage or two from Alpkonsiu and Orlando 
would have been at least as welcome as the Extract from 
Peele's Alcazar, 

P. 66, 16 : *rest,' old eds. * jest' ; 66, 39 : * Cynthia's 
fere,' {.e., 'mate, companion': old eds. 'Cynthia's 
sphere ' ; an ingenious reading, for which, however, 
there does not seem any authority. 

Thomas Ktd (c 1557-c.1595). 

THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, composed i)robably 1588, XVL 
first printed in 1592 ; of this earliest edition no copy is 
extant ; it was published again in 1594, ' newly cor- 
rected and amended of such grosse faults as passed in 
the first impression ' ; several other editions were 
issued, the 'additions' to the drama, quoted b^ 
Lamb, first appearing in the 4to of 1602. The evi- 
dence of the entry in Henslowe's diary, referring the 
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* additions' to Jonson, cannot be ^pdnsaid, though 
Lamb's sceDtioism as to his authorship of the scenes 
is well f oiinaed, from the point of view of style. It must 
be remembered that Jonson's earliest tragic composi- 
tions (e.g., Richard Crootbaei) haye not come down to 
us. The play was the object of ridicule to all the 
writers of the time, and it is noteworthy that Jcmsou 
himself scoffs at * the old HierofUfno, at it wasfrsl adedf' 
in the Induction to his Cynthia* s Itevelt, 

P. 68, 14 : 
' And his great mind, too full of honour. 
Took him us to mercy, that valiuit but ignoble Portin- 

gale.' 
So the better texts ; old eds. : — 

'And his great mind, too full of honour, took 
To mercy tiiat TaHant but ignoble Portuguese.' 

The first 4to of this noble tragedy was printed in 
1592, with the following title : — The LamtniaJbU and Tme 
Tragedie of M. Arden of Fewnkam in KetUf who was 
most loickealye murdered^ by means of his disloyall and 
wanton wyfe^ who for the hue the bare to oneMo^ne, hyred 
two desperat rujins BlackwHe and ShaJ^a^ to hill him. 
Wherein is shewed the greaJt malice and ditcimulation qfa 
wicked woman, the unsatiable desire offiUhie lust, and the 
thamefull end of all mwderers. Subsequent edxticms 
appeared in 1599, 1633. In 1770 a fourth edition was 
published by Edward Jacob, a Faversham Antiquary, 
with a preface im{>uting the play to Shakespeare. 
Among modem critics Mr Swinoume inclines io the 
same view, while Mr Bullen (in his reprint of the 1592 
4to) admits the probability of Shakespeare's revision 
ana correction of an older version. The play, based on 
the records of English crime, is undoubtedly the finest 
example of Elizabethan Domestic Tragedy. Another 
example is Yarrington's Tipo Tragedies in One ^aee 
Extract XXI.), clearly modelled on Arden. It is im- 
possible to write of the play without recalling Mr 
Swinburne's glorious sonnet : — 

'Mother whose womb brought forth our man of 

men, 
Was it thy son's young passion-guided pen. . . .' 

P. 74, 3 : * Such deep pathaires ' ; this word has 
hitherto proved the crux of the play. * Deep-fet airs,' 
I deep-fet sighs,' &;c., have beeil suggested. I am 
inclined to think that no emendation is necessary. 
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' Pathaire ' I take to be some special form of * petarre,' 
«.«., 'petard,' probably used in the metaphorical sense 
of * passionate outburst.* 

P. 75, 12 : ' But maddens me," old eds. * but mads ma 
that o^er.' ^* 

P. 76, o : 'Flowers do sometimes'; old eds. 'flowen 
sometimes.' 

P. 76, 17 : 'I assure,' old eds. 'I'll assure.' 



HSNBY POBTEB (fl. 1598). 

THE PLEASANT HISTORY OP THE TWO XVia 
ANGRY WOMEN OP ABINGTON 'with the humor- 
ous mirth <A Dick Ooombes and Nicholas Proverbs, 
two serving-men,' was published twice in 1599. 
Nothing is known of the author; he is possibly 
identical with a bachelor of music, of Christ Church, 
Oxford. In the Prologue to the play, Porter alludes 
to his povcnrty. Lamb is perhaps exbrayagant in Us 
praise of this ' pleasant Comedy, but the ' Two Angry 
Women ' must have been a great discoTery. 

P. 78, 16 : ' flat, flat, God knows,' old eds. ' flat, flat, 
and ne'er a word to say.' 

P. 79, 8 : ' oft,' old eds. * often.' 79, 82 : ' Blushing.' 
Lamb's characteristic letter to Hone in connection with 
this Extract is extant and cannot be withheld : — 

"Danmable erratum (can't you notice it?) in the 
last Ime but two of the last Extract in No. 9, Ghirrici 
Plays— 

' Blushing forth golden hair and glorious red.' 

A sun-bright line spoil'd. 
Blush for Blushing, 

N.B. — ^The general number was excellent. Also a 
few lines higher :— 

' Restrained Liberty attain'd is sweet ' 
should haye a full stop. 'Tis the end of the old man's 
speech. These little blemishes kill such delicate things : 
prose feeds on grosser punctualitiee." 



EDWARD III., first edition, anonymous, 1596 : ag^ XIX. 
in 1599. Attributed to Shakespeare, without authontv, 
as eariy as 1656. The Coimtless Episodes, quoted xn 
the Extracts, contain many Shakespearian echoes, and 
there is strong reason for the assignment to Shake- 
speare of this portion of the play. The striking line 
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(ik 84, 18) 'UHm fhtt ferter, men ftur woiw tiboi 
iTMdiy' oocnn again in ShakMpMura't Soimet, zeir. 10 ; 
tliiMW if ■OMiriTiciy a direot alhnioii in tiia plagf to 
flKaWqpeaw'a LocMoe, and manr p a mlkh oooor to 
in ShakMpeare's ondoabted play% e.^., p^ 88^ 
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It irere as good 
To pardon him that hath from nature 8tol*n 
A man ahready made, as to remit 
Their ianoy aweetnew, that do ooin heaf^'s image 
In itampa that are lortiid.''— <Jf<MiKre for Meanurtj 
ii.4,^-46). 

P. 88, 7: 'yoa/ misprint for 'your'; 88. 28: 
omitted in old eds. ; 8^ S : 'therein goil^.' old ade. 
'ffoflfy therain' ; 88; 99 : 'bwmtiea wordi,' old ade. 
*MiMrt7 word'; 88, 81: 'made by/ old eda. 'madt 

P. 84,18: '■h«irath,'oldeda.<dMiwa.' 

THE WABS OF CTRUS, Kmg </ Pwwiti, agmnd 
AniioekUf Kimq i^ Amwfia,wUk Me Tmaiml md of 



Pwtkon: fUiMd By Oe CkOdrm nf Mtt Mt^mi^t 

P. 84^ 4 : The unique oopy in tiia Gaifiek eoQaotfon 
reada»— 

" then yoa content, oar Mnae 
That 96ems to trooble you again, fto." 
Lamb * scorns.' 

P. 84, 80 : LamVs ingenious punctuation and in- 
terpretation of the line seems unnecessary ; the reading 
of tiie 4to is quite clear, (with a full stop at do, which is 
omitted) : — 

** As trash of their tradition, that can bring 
Nor instance nor excuse for what they do." 

BOBBBT Tabsington (fl. 1800). 

TWO LAMENTABLE TRAGEDIES \ Ihe <m^ ^ ikg 
Murther of Master Beech, a ChfOitdler, in Thamei Sbteif 
and his A>v, done ly Thomas Merry : the other of a 
young ChiuL mvrthered in a Wood by two Ruffing, with 
the consent mlheir Uncle. 4to, 1601. 

llie murder of Beech was a fertile subject for ballads 
and plays oi the period ; John Day and William 
Hau^hton appear to have written a drama for Heos- 
lowe on the subject, in 1599. Chettle began a play 
called The Tragedy of the Orphans about the same wta. 
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Mr Flea^ has sugg^ested that * Tarrmgton/ of whom 
nothing is known, is a fictitious name, and that the 
ia*esent play was made out of the two plays by Chettle^ 
Bay, and Uaughton. 

P. 85, 9 : *ure* ; so the 4to; Lamb, *act* ; 86, 13, 
refers to the music between the acts. 



Hbnbt Chettle (1562-C.1607). 

AWTHONT MUNDAT (1663-1633). 

TESI)OWNFAIAjO¥BX)BERT,EarlqfHunt%7iffd<>ny YYn. 
oJUrwirdi called Robin Hood of Merry Sherwood; with 
his love to (haste Matilda, the Ixnd Fiizwater's Daughter, 
afterwaxds his fair Maid Marian, 4to, 1601. Anony- 
mous. This play and its continuation, * The Death of 
Robert^ Earl of ffuntinodoji, were formerly, without 
authority, asn^ned to T. Heywood. They are now 
known, from !^nsluwe's diary, to be by Mimday and 
Ohettle. * l%e Downfally* being mainly bjr the former, 

* 2%« neaih * by the two dramatists working together. 
The part played by Skelton in ' The Downfall* n note- 
worthy ; it has been suggested by Mr H. L. D. Ward, 
in his most valuable discussion of the French Romance 
of Fulk Fitz-Warin (Catalogue of Romances in the 
British Museum, vol. i), that possibly the play was 
really founded on a May-day pageant by Skelton ; the 
value of the suggestion Ues nerein, tmtt the patron 
of Skelton's living at Diss, in Norfolk, was none other 
than Robert, Lora Fitzwater, who had inherited Uie 
lordship of Diss through his grandmother, the last of 
the ola Fits- Waters. No one was more likely than 
Skelton to devise a new Robin Hood pageant for Us 
old pupil, Henry VIH. In the play, the piece is re- 
heaned with a view to performing it oefore the 
monarch. (Cp. Extract CXiX, and note thereon.) 

P. 88^ i9 : This line has been interpolated ; 
omitted m old eds. 88, 22 : ' lightning's fire,' old eds. 

* light fire.' 

THE TRAGEDY OF HOFFMANN : Or, A JUvenge XXm. 
/or a Father, 4to> 1631. Anonymous. Now known, from 
Henslowe's Diary, to be the workof Chettle; acted in 1602. 

P. 89, 6: 'SazWs tongue,* old eds. 'Saxon's 
tongue '; 89, 26 : ' foot of war/ old eds. < foot of man ' ; 

P. 90, 16 : < this same Hermit old eds. 'this Hermit' ; 
90, 22 : * vour,' old eds. « they.' 

P. 91, 2: < either,' old ediL « any.' 
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LUSTS DOMINION : w, The Lascivious Queen, pub- 
lished in 1657, as a tragedy by Marlowe, in the old 
eds. of the * Specimens it precedes Taarthurlaine (cp. 
note to Extract VII.) ; the play in its present form 
contains references to historical events that hap|>ened 
after Marlowe's death. It is possibly, though aoubt- 
fully, identical with The Spanish Moor*s Tragedy (1600) 
hj Haughton, Day, and Dekker. The best scenes re- 
mind one of Dekker. It is possible that lAUt*s Dominion 
is a revision of an older [play, written soon after Mar- 
lowe's Edward II. The passage quoted on page 92, D. 
24-90 is clearly a Marlowan remmiscence (cp. p. 47. 
11. 7-14). 

THE WISDOM OF.DR DODIPOLL : as it hath been 
sMndrjf times acted by the Children of St PauCs. 4to, 1600. 
Anonymous. The first six lines of Peele's song, ** What 
is Love," from the lost pastoral, The Hunting of Cupid^ 
occurs in the play, immediately before the passage on 
page 95^ describing a Cameo. 

Nothmg is known of the authorship of the play ; 
reminiscences of Shakespeare's earlier plays, Borneo 
and Juliet and Midsummer Night's Dream in par- 
ticular, are readHy detected : e.^., p. 93, 5, cp. Borneo 
and Jmiet iii. 2, 2» : — 

** Take him and cut him out in little stars," &c 

P. 96, 27, cp. Midsummer Night's Dream, iL 1, 15 : — 

"And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear." 

Mr Bullen has gratified the readers of Lamb's 
Extracts by printing the entire play, but, as he justly 
remarks in his Preface, * Dr D<^ypol affords a curious 
illustration of the astounding inequality in the work of 
old dramatists.' The panegyric on Pamting has called 
forth the unstinted admiration of many readers ; while 
Mr Swinburne has described it as * the most lovely and 
fervid of all imaginative panegyrics,' and has celebrated 
its nameless poet, Hhat sweet-tongued shadow,' in 
one of his matchless sonnets.* 

In the old 4to the directions at the opening of the play 
are as follows : — * A curtain dratcUf Earl La^enbergh is 
discovered {like a painter), painting Luciliaf who sits 
working on a piece of cushion work.* 

P. 94. 7 : Aground,' old eds. *part ' ; 94, 27 : * With 
so sweet,' old eds. ^ with thy so sweet' ; 94, 85 : Mr 
BuUen reads ' adoring ' ; but ' adorn ' for * adore ' is 

* Sonnets of the Drsmatiiits, XVIL 
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not uncommon in Old Kngligh ; 94, 41 : ' ruby, old 
eds. 'rosy.* 

P. 95, 11. 4-14 : In the original these lines form 
a dialogue between Floree (the Jeweller) and Lord 
AlbMrdure ; 1. 11 : old eds. omit 'my lord,' 4to 'my 
lords;* 96, 20: *No,' 4to. *Ne'; 9b, 21: 'dose,' so 
4to; BuUen '? cliff'; but ' dose '=' mountain -pass': 
95, 80 ; ' my sorrow'd, tired limbs,' 4to, * sorrowed tired, 
BuUen ' sorrow-tired ' ; but cp, * their sorrowed render,' 
Timon, y. 2 ; 95, 32 : 4to, 'no way ' ; 95, 88 : 'impleased ' ; 
Bullen ' displeased ' ; but ' unfit . . . unpleased ' \b 
obviously preferable. 

96, 86 : 'you ' ; so 4to ; old eds. * thee ' ; 96, 87 : 'thy,' 
old eds. ' this.' 

JACK DRUM'S ENTERTAINMENT, <yr, the Cimedy XXVL 
of Pfisquil and KtUhjarint, At it hath been sundrv timea 
played op the Children of St PauVt. 4to, 1601. Anony- 
mous. 

According to E. Pudseye's Note-book, written in t!be 
early part of the seyenteenth century, this drama was 
by John liarston (see Halliwell-Phillipp's sale catalogue, 
July 1889, No. 1257), whose hand is dearly discern- 
ible throughout the play. Certain passages therein 
are ridiculed in the Poetosfor, and it seems probable 
Ihat the dramatis pertoncs represent, under a thin 
disguise, Jonson, and other writers of the day. Mr 
Fleay identifies Sir Edward Fortune, knight, with 
Edward Alleyn, who was then buildinyg the Fortune 
Theatre ; the agreement was made 8th January 1600. 

SIR GILES GOOSE-CAP, KNIGHT : A Cmnedy pre. XXVIL 
seinJUd hy the Children of the Chapel ; published anony- 
mously m 1606, 1686 ; in the second edition the author 
is said to be then dead. From the point of view of 
s^le, there is good reason for assigning the play to 
Cowman, who was early connected with the ' Onildren 
of the Chapel.' 

John Tomkins (fl. 1598-1614). 

LINGUA, or the Combat of the Tongue and thefveSenses XXVIIL 
for Superiority : A pleasant Comedy, 4to, 1607. Anony- 
mous. Formerly attributed to Antony Brewer, but 
now defimtely known to be by John Tomkins^ the 
antlior of Aurumazarf who was Scholar of Trinity, 
Cambridge, 1594-98. The play was probably written 
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early in 1608, after James' accession. There is a 
doubtful tradition that, on its being performed at 
Trinity, Oliver Cromwell acted the part of Tactus in 
it, 'from which he first imbibed ms sentiments of 
ambition.' This cannot of course refer to the original 
performance, when Cromwell was about three years 
old. Mr Fleay has an ingenious theory that the play 
was first performed at * the matchless entertainment ' 
given at Hinchinbrook before James I., by Cromwell's 
uncle, when the heads of the Universily came to meet 
the kin^ on his entrance-journey to London ; if so, it is 
not unhkely that on this occasion tiie part of SniaU 
Beer, consisting of two words only, * Beer forsooth ! 
Beer forsooth ! ' was taken by the three-year-old 
youngster. 

THE MERRY DEVIL OF EDMONTON ; as ii luUh 
been sundry times acted by his Majesty's servants, cU the 
Globe on the Bankside, 4to, 1608, 1612, &c. Anonymous. 
No evidence has as vet been discovered as to its author- 
ship ; the play has been variously assigned to 
Shakespeare, Drayton, and Heywood. As far as 
Drayton's claims are concerned, Mr Fleay ingeniously 
maintains his authorship of the piece, but tiie problem 
cannot be considered finally solved. Drayton was 
certainly writing for the stage between 1597 and 1602, 
though he never allowed his name to appear in print as 
an author for the stage (op. Chronicle History, vol. i., 
p. 152). Written probably about 1597, the comedy soon 
became one of the most popular productions of the 
time. Jonson, in his Prologue to The Devil is an Ass, 
refers to it enthusiastically : — 

' And show this but the same face you have done 
Your dear delight, the Devil of Edinonton I ' 

The charm of the play has certainly never been more 
delightfully expressed than by Mr Swinburne in his 
eighteenth Sonnet : — 

* And that sweet pageant of the kindly fiend, 

Who, seeing t&ee friends in spirit and heart 
made one, 
Crowned with good hap the true-love wiles he 
screened 
In the pleached lanes of pleasant Edmonton.' 

Lamb evidently used Dodsley's edition (1744) of the 
text, which was in its turn based on an edition 
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published in 1655. The following are amoDg the more 
important emendations : — 

r. 101, 1 : * my Clare ' (Hazlitt's suggestion) for * by 
Clare/ the old reading; 101, 20: 'bnned/ old eds. 
brinish; 104, 10: 'your happy soul,' old eds. 'your 
soul ;* 104, 25 : * toll,^ old eds. * tell; ' 106, 9 : *bid your 
beads ; ' old eds. * bind.' 

LODOWICK Babbt (temp, James I.). 

RAM ALLEY ; or Mtrry TricJct; a Comedy diver $ Hmes XXX. 
hei-etojore CKted by the Children of the King's Revels, 4to, 
1611. Probably first performed Christmas 1609-10. The 
< home-bred inirth,' for which apology is made in the 
Prologue, is the Author's euphemism for the extreme 
coarseness of his production. 

Samuel Daniel (1562-1619). 

TETHYS FESTIVAL: or the Queen*s Wake} celebrated XXXI. 
at Whitehall the 5th day of June 1610. Devised by 3,D. 
one of the grooms of her Majesty's most Honourable Privy 
Chamber, 4to, 1610. Written and performed to cele- 
brate the Creation of King James's eldest son Henry as 
Prince of Wales. 

HYBdEN'S TRIUMPH ; A Pastoral Tra^-Comedy. XXXIL 
Presented at the Queen's Court in the Strand at Mr 
Majesty's magnijuxnt entertainmetU of the King's most ex^ 
ceUent Majesty ^ being at the nuvtials of the Lord Itos^rowgh, 
By Samuel Daniel. Syo, 1615. 

In Chapter XVIII. of Coleridge's Biographia Literaria 
there is the famous criticism on Daniel ana special refer- 
ence to this * fine and almost faultless Extract, eminent 
as for other beauties so for its perfection in tms species 
of diction,' (i.«., that style, which, as neularal ground 
of prose and verse, is common to both). Daniel must 
have been among Lamb's earliest Elizabethan friends. 
Already in * Rosamond Gray ' he quotes the lines at the 
beginmng of the Extract entitled * Love in Infaiwy' 

P. 106, 81 : * length,' old eds. * lenjarthen ' ; 108, 87 : 
' sudden/ old eds. ' suddenly ' ; lOo, 41 : ' name of 
woman,' old eds. ' name of a woman ' ; 109, 8 : ' these,' 
old eds. ' those ' ; 109, 86 : ' dear mother, hear, it is for 
me,' old eds. ' dear mother, it's for me ' ; 109, 89 : * thy ; ' 
old eds. *the' ; 110, 35 : 'rapt' ; old eds. *wrapt.' 
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Ben Jonbon (1573-1685). 

THE CASE IS ALTERED (1698-9). 4to, 1609. Poet- 
otter, or His Arraignmenif A Comioal Satire (1601). 4to, 
1602. Sejanru, Hit Fall; A Tragedy (1603). 4to, 1605. 
Volpme, or the Fox: A Comedy (1605). 4to, 1607. Cati- 
line. His Conspiracy , A Tragedy (1611). 4to, 1611. The 
Alchemist, A Comedy (1610J. 4to, 1612. The New Inn,, 
or The Light Heart (1629). 8vo, 1631. Hie Sad Shepherd, 
w A Tale qfltdldn Hood (fragment), foL 1641. 

Lamb's ExtrfMsts from the old editions of the inlays 
have been corrected throughout ; the minute oorreononB, 
for the most part unimportant, need not be specified. 
\Nota hene. — (p. 148), Extract XXXTX. should precede 
Extract XXXVIIL ; the final sentence in the Note at the 
end of The New Inn refers to the passages quoted from 
The Alchemist, Tn this purticular case the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the plays should have been 
sacrificed.] 

Lamb's criticism on Jonson's genius is intentionally 
meagre ; his business was rather with the less known ot 
Shakespeare's contemporaries. He wisely eschewed to 
bring tne drama of Jonson into comparisons of rivalry 
with the Shakespearian. As Colerid^ finely puts it — 
' This should not be. Let its inferiority to the Shake- 
spearian be at once fairly owned, but, at the same time, 
as the inferiority of an altogether different geniut of the 
drama. On this ground old Ben still maintains his 
proud height. He, no less than Shakespeare, stands on 
the summit of his hill, and looks round him like a 
master, — though his be Lattrig and Shakespeare's 
Skiddaw.' 

George Chapman (1557 or 9-1634). 

BUSSY D'AMBOIS, A TRAGEDY. 4to, 1607 ('re- 
vised by the Author,' 1641). All Fools. 4to,1605. The 
Gentleman Usher. 4to^ 1606. Ca>sar and Pompey, A 
Roman Tragedy, declaring their ttars out of whose events is 
evicted this proposition — Only ajust man is a free man,4to. 
1631. The Consviracy, and Tragedy of Charles, Duke of 
Byron, Marshall of France ; * Acted lately in two 
Plays ; ' 4to, 1608. The Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois. 4to, 
1613. 

Georoe Chapman and James Shirley. 

THE TRAGEDY OF CHABOT Admiral of France; 
4to, 1639. 
Lamb's selections from Chapman, all from 
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the 4to editions in the ' Oarrick Collection ' were fairly 
correct. The foUowing corrections in the present 
edition mav be noted :— p. 151, 23 : old eds. ' other's 
spirit ' ; 155, 4 : old eds. 'tries clink ' ; 156, 1 : old eds. 
*the' (for *ye*); 157, 27: old eds. 'man': 158, 23: 
old eds. < Istepme' ;161, 22 : old eds. < inair^ ; 161, 27 : 
old eds. ' when oar,' for 'therefore when our'; 162, 20 : 
old eds. ' Faint' ; 162, 27 : old eds. ' those invocations '; 
167, 23 : old eds. ' both possess ' ; 172, 2 : old eds. 'swearer'; 
178, 23 : old eds. ' in vapour,' &;c. 

Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses appeared in the same 
year as the famous panegyric on Cnapman (p. 170), at 
the end of Extract XLVm. In the preface to I%e Ad- 
ventures he wrote :— 

" If I were to state the obligations which I have had 
to one obsolete version, I should have run the hazard 
of depriving myself of the very slender degree of 
reputation which I would hope to acquire from a trifle 
like the present imdertaJdng. Years after, in a^ letter 
to Bernard Barton, he again gave vent to his admiration 
for the great translator:— "You like the Odyssey. 
Did you ever read my * Adventures of Ulysses,' founded 
on Chapman's old trani^tion for children or men! 
Chapman is divine ; and my abridgment has not quite 
emptied him of his divinity. " 

John Marston (c. 1575-1634). 

THE HISTORY OP ANTONIO and MELLID A ; TAe ML\ 
First Part. 1602. Anionio's Rwenge ; The Second Part qf LVIIL 
A, and M. , 1602. The Malcontent, 1604 (three eds. ; the 
third, 'Augmented by M. with the adoitions ... by 
John Webster^. ParasitaMer, or, The Fawn, 1606 (two 
eds.). The Wonder of Women, or. The Tragedy of 
SophoniOa, 1606. What ytm WUl, 1607. 17u InsatiaU 
Countess, 1613.* 

In these selections, Lamb has done Marston more 
than justice. Mr Bullen, in his excellent edition of 
Marston's Works, referring to Extract LIL, rightly 

* This play wu not indaded in the 1638 edition of Kantoa*i 
plays. It Is the opinion of Marston's latest editor that the 
tragedy was left In a fragmentary state, and was completed by 
the actor Barluteed. in whose poem Jfprrha are found the two 
pictoresqae lines that ooenr at the dose of the last scene of 
the play :— 

Klffht, like a masque, is entered heav'n^s great hall, 
With thousand torehas nsherlng the way. 

(Bulled, Mabston, p. zllz. 

I. U 
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obserrei : — "lliat scene deeerres the eloquent pnise 
that it reoeired at the hands of Lamb ; and if Manton 
had been able to keep the rest of the play at that level, 
the Firti Pari of Antonio and Mdlida would rank with 
the masterpieces of Webster. But what is to be said of 
a writer, who, in describing a shipwreck, gires us rach 
lines as the following : — 

' Lo ! the sea grew mad. 
His bowels rumbling with wind-passion ; 
Straight swarthy d^^ees popp d out Phoebus* eye. 
And olurred the jocund &ce of bright-dieek'd day, Ac 

This is hardly a fair specimen of Maraton's powers, 
but it exhibits to perfection his besetting fault of 
straining his stvle a peg too high ; of seeking to be 
impressive by tne use of exaggerated and unnatural 
ima^ry. When he disencumbers himself of this &tal 
habit his verse is clear and massive," &c. 

P. 180j 7: 'open' ; so old eds. ; properly 'chaune,' 
the readmg of the 4tos ; the word was evidently too 
archaic for Lamb : 180, 213: ' spoke,' old eds. * speak ' ; 
188, 82 : 'cleaves,^ old eds. 'clears' ; 186, 28 : ^pain,' 
old eds. ' peroe ' ; 188, 5 : old eds. ' From half-rot sear- 
cloths ; and she,' &a ; 190, 19 : ' hot philosophers ' ; so 
old eds. ; the 4to6 read ' ho philosophers ' (cp. Bullen). 

Thomas Dbkkeb (?1570-?1461). 

OLD FORTUNATUS, 1600 ; Satiro-mastix, or. The Un 
tnissing of the Humorom Poety 1602. The Honest Whores 
'itriih the humours of the PatuJit Man and the Longing Wife 
(Part I.), 'by Thomas Dekker, assisted by Tliomas 
Middloton,' 1604 ; Part II., 1680. 

Thomas Dekker and John Webstbb. 
WESTWARD HOE, cw it hath been divers times acted 
by the Children of PauVs, 1607. 

Lamb's final verdict on Dekker finds expression in a 
note to a later Extract, from The Virgin Martyr (vol. ii. 
p. 167) : — "Dekker, who wrote Fortimatus, had poetry 
enough for anything." It might well be added that 
when the Muses dowered him so richly, wayward Fortune 
denied him power to exercise his gifts save at rare 
intervals. Much of Dekker's work contains mere dross ; 
the residuum of gold is precious indeed. Lamb's 
enthusiasm for the character of Orleans (p. 199) is by 
some critics considered excessive ; on the other hand, 
Mr Swinburne, in his eloquent study of Dekker, {Nine- 
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teeTUh Coit'uryf 1887), holds that " even Lamb was for 
once less than just when he said of the ' frantic loye ' 
in Old Fortunaius that 'he talks pure Biron and 
Borneo, he is almost as poetical as they.' The word 
' almost ' should be supplanted by the word * fully ' ; 
and the criticism would then be no less adequate than 
apt. Sidney himself might have applauded the verses 
which clothe with living music a passion as fervent and 
as fiery a fancy as his own." 
P. 195, 39 : * mine ears/ old eds. ' mine years.' 
P. 198, 36: 'destiny^; Mr Swinburne's brilliant 
emendation 'disdain' restores the line to its original 
beauty : — ' melting against the sun of thy disdain. 
P. W^, 28 : ' poisoned,' old eds. ' poison.' 

Thomas Hbywood (c. 1573-0.1641). 

A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS (acted 1603), LXV.- 
printed 1607. The Fair Maid at the Exchange, with the LXXV. 
pleasant Humours of the Cripple of Fe/iuihuTch, 1607. The 
Oolden Age, w. The Lives ^ Jmnter and Satwrn, with 
the defining of the Heathen Gods, 1611. The Silver Age, 
inchtdiiig the love of JupiUr to Alcmena : the birth of 
Hercules, and the Hope of Proserpine, coTiclttding mth 
the Arraignment of the Moon, 1613. The Brazen Age, The 
First Act, containing the Death of the Centaur Nessua ; The 
Second, The Tragedy of Meleager; The Third, The 
Tragedy of Jason and Medea ; The Fourth, Vulcan* s Nd; 
The Fifth, The Labours and Death of Hercules, 1618. 
The Royal King and The Loyal Subject: 'a tragi- 
comedy by Thomas Hevwood, assisted by Wentworth 
Smith,' 1637. The English Traveller, l^i^. A Challenge 
for BeaiUy, 1636. 

Thomas Hbywood and WnuAM Bowlby 
(c. 1685-C.1631). 

FORTUNE BY LAND AND SEA : ' a tragi-comedy. LXXVI. 
As it was acted with great applause by the Queen's 
servants,' 1655. 

Thomas Hetwood and Bichabd Bboomb, 

THE LATE LANCASHIRE WITCHES : A Comedp LXXVIL- 
by T. H. and R. B., 1634. LXXVIII. 

Other plays erroneously attributed to HeywoAd in 
the old editions are The Duchess of Suffolk [see CXLIII.), 
and The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon {see 
CXXII.) ; there is very good reason to doubt Hey wood's 
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authonhip of The Faire Maid of the Exchange; the play 
was published anonymously, and on yeiy slenderground 
has Deen attributed to Heywood {tee Flbat, ' fiigliah 
Drama/ p. 230). 

Lamb's description of Heywood as 'a prose Shake- 
^>eare * is probably as brilliant a paradox as could be 
f6und in his criticisms ; and if the task were imposed 
on one to characterise in, a vord this most prolific of 
Elizabethan playwriglit.*". Lamb's epigram would, I think, 
admirably hit o£f tho total impression his best woik 
leaves on the reader's mind. *But,' as Dr Ward 
observes with reference to this particular phrase, *to 
be even a prose Shakespeare, Thomas He3rwood lacked 
that power of characterisataon without which all re- 
semblances to Shakespeare are merely superficial. . . . 
Even in his two best serious dramas, it is the situations 
rather than the characters as dev^oped out of them 
which engage our attention. A prose Shakespeare 
would have made the erring wife and the imperturoably 
loyal vassal fiffurae which we could remember by them- 
selves, living Doings of whom we could sa^, thus, and 
not otherwise, they must have acted ' (vol. li p. 130). 

In one passage Lamb has. I think, shown overmuch 
■eal for our poet, to wit, in his rapturous praise of the 
' touch of truest pathos, which the writer nas put into 
tho mouth of Meleager,* — 

And yetfarewdU-ip. 225, I. 22). 

The passage runs as follows : — 

' Happy Anceus and Adonis blest. 
You diotl with fame, and honour crowns your rest 
My tlame increase th still ; Oh father CBneus, 
And YOU Altbea, whom I would call mother 
l^it tnat my genius prompts me th'art unkind. 
And yet farewell, Atlanta, beauteous maid, 
I cannot speak my thoughts for torture, death, 
An^ish and pains, &c' 

Surely tho *yet' marks the climax of enumeration, 
and implies 'furthermore, lastly,' and not * neverthe- 
less,' as Lamb would have it. It seems to me to have 
little more than the force of the Latin * etiam.' 
* Farewell' belongs by sensf to the previous clauses 
(* (^eiis ' . . . ' and you Althea '), by position to the 
thir\l only. 

V. 207, 19 : ' under yoiu- feet,* old eds. * under foot * ; 
210, 4: 'a rebate wire,' t.e., 'a wire to stiffen or set 
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a rebato, which was the name for a speoieB of ruff worn 
round the neck'; 212, 7: 'arriv^ read 'arrive,' as 
Ist 4to; 218, 6; 'hath forgiven His death/ old eds. 
' hath for us given His death * ; 214, 22 : 'wrote,' peir- 
haps better ' wrought,' so Ist 4to ; 218, 25 : ' suckliiun ' 
(so 4to8), old eds. ' striplings ': 219, 10 : interpolated in 
this edition ; 219, 16 : 'the fields,' old eds. ' the trees ' ; 
219, 24 : the 1618 4to reads ' water-nymphs and sea- 
gods ' ; 221, 80 : 'a modest blush ' (so Ito), old eds. 
' fear' ; 228, 2: 'in this age,' old eds. 'in his age' ; 
237, 88: 'she was,' old eds. 'that she was;'241, 14: 
' I was not bom to brook this,' interpolated in this ed, ; 
242, 22: * colour fail,' old eds. 'colour pale'; 247, 
25-28: old eds. :— 

' My uncle has of late become the sole 

Discourse of all the country ^ for of a man reqpeoted 

As master of a govem'd family,' &o. 

Thomas Middlbton (o. 1570-1627). 

BLUET. MASTER-CONSTABLE <yr, The Spaniard's LXXIX.- 
Night'walk, 1602. A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 1680. LXXXV. 
More DistmMers besides Women, 1657. 

Noi^^Xzike 
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A Woman*s, A Comedy^ by Thos» MiddUton, Oent, ' 
London, 1657. Women beware Women, 1657* A Tram- 
Comedy, called the Witch, hn^ since acAed bv His 
Majesty's servants at the BUuJsfnars, first printea from 
a MS. by Isaac Beed in 1778. A Game at Chess (acted 
in June 1624 ; early editions undated). 

Thomas Middlbton and William Rowley. 

A FAIR QUARREL ; as it was acted before the King LXXXVI 
and divers times publicly by the Prince his Highness ser- 
vants, 1617. (Aiiother eoition with ' additions ' in the 
same year). 

In his Essay on 'the Sanity of true Genius,' Lamb 
again touches on the character of supernatural in 
Shakespeare, expanding his criticism 'on the weird 
sisters at the end of Middleton's Witch (p. 272): — 
' Caliban, the witches are as true to the laws of their 
own nature (our, with a difference) as Othello, Blamlet, 
and Macbeth. Herein the, great and the little wits 
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are diflferenoed; that if the latter wander ever so 
little from nature or actual existenoe, they lose tiiem- 
aelves and their readers. Their phantoms are lawless ; 
their Tisions nightmares. They do not create, whioh 
implies shaping and consistency/ &c. (Cf. Lamb's 
remarks on Bowley's Witch of EamotUon^ voL ii. p. 17.) 

As regards the priority of Middleton's Witch and 
Shakespeare's Macbeth, the eyidence seems strongly in 
favour of the latter play (cp. Bullkn, Middleton, L, p. 
livA 

The more important differences between this and 
the earlier editions occur in the extracts from The 
WiU^e. g, :— p. 263,9: ' leek 'old eds. < like ' ; 263, 22 : 
' Eleoselinum,' old eds. ' Eleaselinum ' ; 263, 25 : 
Acorum Vul^tretoo,'old eds. * Acharum, Vulffaro,too ' ; 
263, 26 : < PentaphOlon,' old eds. < Dentaphiflon ' ; 264, 
5: 'sup,' old eds. 'soup'; 264 8: 'dew-skirted,' old 
eds. 'dew'd skirted '; 264, 10: 'swathy,' old eds. 
'swarthy'; 264, 11: 'sylyans,' old eds. 'silence'; 
264^13 : 'spoom,' old eds. 'spoon'; ftc Further, 274, 
32: 'raise,' old eds. 'rise': 276, 27: 'mybeUef,' old 
eds. 'mjr grief; 275, 30: ^a firm faith,' old eds. 'a 
firmness.' 
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